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New Archaeological Evidence on North-West Indo-Pakistan 
(3rd-1st millennia B.C.) 


by 01026160 STACUL 


Recent archaeological researches and excavations in the north-west regions of the 
Indo-Pakistan sub-continent have extended the evidence for several protohistoric cultures 
attested in this geographic area, especially in the Swat Valley where the work of the Italian 
Archaeological Mission (ISMEO) has been carried out. 


1. Evidence of pottery cultures preceding the period of the Indus Civilization in 
the regions lying between the slopes of the Hindukush and those of the Karakorum, 
comes from the Swat and Kashmir Valleys. We refer to the cultural horizon attested by 
the lower archaeological layers іп the rock shelter near Ghaligai (layers 24-21) (*) and - 
to the Neolithic phase I of Burzahom near Srinagar (^). Radiocarbon analyses calculated 
on a halflife of 5730 years and readjusted with MASCA corrections, have given dates. 
for the respective phases which go back to the beginning of the 3rd millennium B.C. 

Although partially contemporary, the above cultures do not appear to have any fea- 
tures in common. The pottery of Ghaligai shows some similarities with common vase ` 
shapes in chalcolithic sites of Turkmenia (°); as regards the Burzahom horizon, especially. s 
its stone and bone industry, some probable links have been found with neolithic cultures 
of northern China (*). 


2. The Swat Valley for the moment represents the northernmost limes of the sub- 
continent reached by the Indus Civilization, or at least by a culture closely related with. 
Harappà. We refer to the distinctive cultural horizon of layer 19 of Ghiligai, which is- 
characterized by pinkish painted and wheel-turned ware, very fine in fabric and in tex- 
ture(?^), However, no evidence has been found on the same site of pottery ware connected 


(*) The photographs ate by the Author. They the press). 


are filed in the archives of the Museo Nazionale (3) SrACUL, < Excavation..», cit, p. 50. 
d'Arte Orientale, Rome. (*) Indian Prebistory 1964: Verbatim Proceed- 

(3) б. SrAcUL, «Excavation near Ghaligai ings of tbe Seminar on Prebistory and Protobistory 
(1968) and Chronological Sequence of Protohisto- of India, Poona, 1965, pp. 93, 96, 100; 101; B. 
rical Cultures in the Swat Valley (West Paki- and R. Aticuin, The Birth of Indian Civilization, 
stan) », EW, XIX, 1969, pp. 44-91. Harmondsworth, 1968, p. 160. 

(2) IA, 1960-61, р. 11; 1962-63, p. 19; (5) SrACUL, < Excavation... >, cit; D.P. AGRA- 
B.M. PaNpE, < The Neolithic in Kashmir: New WAL, < Genesis of Hatappa Culture >, Purdtattva, 


Discoveries » The Anthropologist, XVIII (in 6, 1972-73, рр. 42 f. 
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with the pre-Harappan or Kot Diji culture which, in recent times, has also been documented 
in northern regions of Pakistan, as well as at Jalilpur in the Panjab (°), at Sarai Khola near 
Taxila (^) and in the Сота! Valley in northern Baluchistan (°). 


3. In the Ghiligai shelter, pinkish fine ware is followed by red-washed ware, as 
attested by layer 18. The latter has already been compared with the red-washed or ochre- 
coloured pottery (OCP) typical of many north Indian sites, in particular of Ganga-Yumuna 
Doab (*) As regards this Swat horizon, it must be pointed out that in layer 18 at 
Ghiligai, side by side with the red-washed ware, there are also fragments of fine red- 
burnished ware which has some features in common with pottery from some sites in 
northern Baluchistan (°). As we shall see later, this is a type of ware which was to last 
until, or reappear in, a later period in the Swat Valley. 


4. The mat- or basket-impressed ware, predominant in layers 17 and 18 at Ghiligai, 
clearly indicates that a clean break was made with the preceding horizon. It points to a 
return to the production of coarse hand-made vases in a rather restricted number of shapes. 
In this connection, it has already been pointed out that affinities exist between this type 
of pottery and that of Neolithic period I of Burzahom in Kashmir, where this horizon 
is thought to have had a particularly long duration ("). Nevertheless, the overlap of this 
culture in the Swat Valley did not perhaps bring about a complete interruption of all the 
previous pottery traditions, as we shall now see. 


5. Very probably in the Kashmir Valley, as well as in the Swat Valley, there was 
a slow and gradual transition from the mat- or basket-impressed ware phase to the black- 
grey burnished ware phase. We have already dealt with the probable components of the 
new cultural horizon (°), which marks the introduction of new pottery shapes including 
bowl-on-stand types that are particularly similar to specimens from Tepe Hisar and from 
other sites of the Gorgan Valley in north Iran. That this ware spread beyond the Kopet 
Dagh into southern Turkmenia is documented in sites such as Namazga-depe V. or Ak- 
depe (**), while of great interest аге the recent finds made further to the east in the. Akéa- 
nian oasis in north Afghanistan, in ancient Bactria. According to Sarianidi, they show 
clear links with sites like Sah-tepe II, Tureng Tepe III and Tepe Hisar Ш (). © 


(9) M.R. MuGHAL, «New Evidence of the 1800-1300 В.С.) >, EW, XXIII, 1973, pp. 79-88. 


Early Harappan Culture from Jalilpur, Pakistan », (7?) SracuL, < Excavation... >, cit, p. 54. 
Archaeology, XXVII, 1974, pp. 106-113; Ip, (21) ALLCHIN, op. cit, p. 334; PANDE, op. cit. 
Present State of Research on the Indus Valley (2) С. Sracut, < The Gray Pottery in the 
Civilization, (International Symposium on Moen- Swat Valley and the Indo-Iranian Connections 
jodaro), Karachi, 1973. (ca. 1500-300 B.C.) », EW, ХХ, 1970, pp. 93 f. 
C) PRA, V, 1968, pp. 28-40. (3) V.M. MASSON, V.I. SARIANIDI, Central 
(8) AH. Dani, « Excavation in the Gomal Asia: Turkmenia before the Achaemenids, South- 
Valley », Ancient Pakistan, V, 1970-71 (special ampton, 1972, pp. 112-136. 
number). (3) УЛ. SARIANIDI, < North Afghanistan in 


(°) G. SracuL, < Ochfe-Coloured and Grey- the Bronze Period», Afghanistan, XXIV, 1350, 
Burnished Wares in North-West Indo-Pakistan (с. 2-3 (1971), pp. 33f. 
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Fig. 1 - Cinerary urn from Timargarha (Dir), Grave Fig. 2 - Cinerary urn from Zarif Korana near Warsak 
no. 218 (Neg. no. Dep. CS 10559/12). (Peshawar District) (Neg. no. Dep. CS 10619/1). 





` 
Fig. 3 - Fragments of cinerary urns from Timargarha (Dir), Graves nos. 251, 240 (Neg. no. Dep 
CS 10559/10). 





An Unfinished Early Indian Temple 
at Petra, Transjordania 


by HERMANN GOETZ 


Good luck has brought to my notice a most interesting ruin at Petra, a ruin which 
raises quite a lot of important problems. The desert valléy of Petra in Transjordania, 
ancient capital of the Nabataean Arabs, is famous for. its innumerable remains (*), in most 
cases cut out of the wild rocks of its wadies. Many are unfinished or at present in ruins, 
because the walls closing their caves have crumbled down. Part of the remains still intact, 
tombs, temples or sanctuaries of other (mainly local Arabic) types, however, are fine and 
most impressive, mainly those of the 2nd century B.C. to the 3rd century A.D., when 
Nabataean trade and wealth were at their zenith. 


For the Nabataeans had been traders as far down as South Arabia and further, to 
India and Ceylon and probably also to South East Asia, especially in incense and other 
rare South Arabian materials needed in the Mediterranean as well as in Asiatic countries. 
Though early in the 3rd century A.D. (^) they were still a commercial power, they were 
soon outrun by Palmyra in the Syrian desert and by Doura-Europos on the Euphrates. 
Then the victory of the Sasanians over the Parthians and their subsequent control of Ara- 
bia up to the Erythraean Sea interrupted that eastern trade. 


It was sheer accident which drew my attention to the Indian ruin. More correctly, 
not quite accident! After vestiges of Buddhist influence had been traced in Egypt in Pto- 
lemaic times (°), in Italy in early imperial years (*), and Alexandrian Buddhist monks (%) 


C) Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities the Western World», in The Age of Imperial 
in Palestine, VII, 1938: «Sela Petra, the Rock Unity, (History and Culture of the Indian Peo- 
of Edom and the Nabatene >, 74 pls.; see also ple, 11), Bombay, 1951, pp. 611 ff. For Indian 
the publications by G. Dalman, A. Musil, W. finds near Cairo see W.M.F. Perr, Memphis, I, 
Bachmann, C. Watzinger, Th. Wiegand, Sir A. London, 1909, pl. 37, figs. 22,24; pl. 39. See also 
Kennedy, V.A. Kammerer, G.L. Robinson, M. D.H. Gorpon, « The Buddhist Origin of the 


Rostovtzeff. “Sumerian” Heads from Memphis >, Iraq, VI, 1939, 
(2) А. ScHALL, «Eine "unbekannte Völker- pp. 35ff. See also S. RADHAKRISHNAN, Eastern 
Schaft" in “Buch der Gesetze der Linder” », Religion and Western Thought, London, 1939. 
ZDMG, ns. 24, 1945-49, рр. 202 f£: Rqmyo = (*) A. Marurt, «Statuetta eburnea di arte 
« Nabatier ». indiana a Pompei >, Le Arti, I, 1938-39, pp. 111- 
(3) S. Lëvı, < Alexandre et Alexandrie dans 15; M. WHEELER, Rome beyond tbe Imperial 
les documents indiens», Mémoires de l'Institut Frontiers, Harmondsworth, 1955; and a number 
Français du Caire, LXVII (Mélanges Maspero, 11), of other references. 
1934, pp. 155 ff. See also W.W. Tarn, The (°) See Tarn, ор. cit, and the translations of 


Greeks in Bactria and India, Cambridge, 1938 the Mabávamsa and Dipavamsa by W. GEIGER, 
(2nd ed, 1951); R.C. MAJUMDAR, «India and H. OLDENBERG and B.C. Law. 
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in Ceylon, it was natural to have a look also at Petra. And here the luck set in. None 
of the numerous publications mentions an Indian monument, and this is not surprising. 
For all the other ruins are Near Eastern or Graeco-Roman (?) and the isolated Indian 
ruin not only is unfinished, but represents a variant of a very rare temple type. To discover 
it was sheer good luck. 


I found it depicted in M.A. Murray, Petra the Rock City of Edom, London-Glasgow, 
1939, pl. 7 facing .م‎ 37, as Sahrij Monuments in the Outer Syk (fig. 1). What is depicted 
are two roughly cut rocks, of which the left one is the layout of a flat-roofed Indian 
temple, as far as it would be executed by a mason, before the sculptor proper and the 
priest would continue by adding details. In other words, the temple is cut out of a na- 
tural rock, but the sanctuary (garbbagrba) has not yet been excavated, and where architec- 
tural pieces (e.g. columns, capitals, bases, roofs, etc.) and figural sculptures or friezes were 
foreseen, the necessary blocks have been left standing. Whoever knows any of the unfinished 
corners of the innumerable Indian rock-cut monuments, is familiar with such sights. De- 
cisive, however, is the fact that the general layout of the monument is clear, even in 
measurements and proportions, 


Anyhow, the similarity to some temples in India is amazing. First, to the Sürya 
temple (fig. 2) in the tank of the Kalika-Mata temple at Chitorgarh which might be at- 
tributed to early Pratihára rule. The only difference is the roof storey, consisting of only 
one layer, but decorated with a continuous pattern of gavaksas (caitya windows). Then, 
even more similar, the small Jain temple no. 3 at Deogarh (fig. 4) (°), with a flat roof of 
stone slabs, but with an additional porch of stone columns likewise bearing a flat roof. 
This detail is absent at Petra, but surely would have been added later on; for it would 
have been irrational to add such a porch by excavating it from the same block. The chief 
difficulty in both cases is the comparatively broad double roof of the Petra ruin, which is 
not in harmony with either of the Indian temples just quoted. And yet it seems to be the 
outline of another quite common roof type, ie. that of considerably thicker slabs half 
rounded at the sides and decorated there with rows of gavaksa windows (fig. 3), the tops 
of which project horizontally from the rounded roof sides. We know them only from 
later pyramidal fikbara roofs, a fact, however, not contradictory, as that type of $ikbara 
is formed by the superposition of a series of stepwise recessed flat roofs. Thus, the ruin at 
Petra is that of an archaic flat-roofed Indian temple. 


For which religion might this temple have been intended? According to all we 
know, a Buddhist shrine would be most probable. Buddhism at that time was quite well 


(°) Here we cannot discuss the problem of inspired by Near Eastern vessels which in India 
the decorative vases on several temple ruins at were very expensive. 
Petra which resemble Buddhist reliquaries. It (т) O. VIENNOT, < Le probléme des temples à 


would be quite possible that these might be an toit plat dans l'Inde du Nord >, AA, XVIII, 1968, 
echo of the South Asian trade of the Nabataeans. fig. 52. Photo kindly lent by Mme Odette Vien- 
But the matter could also be interpreted the other not (fig. 4). 

way round, Buddhist reliquaries having been 
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known in Egypt. Buddhist monks from Alexandria were well known in Ceylon and South 
India, and the Buddhist ruins of Sañci comprise one temple (no. 17) (fig. 5) of a closely 
related type. Moreover, the trade in incense brought the Nabataeans not only to the Me- 
diterranean, but also to all the countries, then mainly Buddhist, of South Asia. However, 
Jainism is also possible. The small temple at Deogarh is a Jain temple. And Jainism 
was, like Buddhism, a missionary religion not asking for the national and racial origin of 
its converts. Most of its lay adherents were merchants and what was probably a Jain 
sanctuary has been traced on the SE coast of Arabia, at Khor Rori in Oman (°), Even 
Hinduism is not out of the question. The Brahman policy, though pronouncedly nation- 
alistic, then passed through a phase of expansive counter-offensive, starting Hindu cults 
even outside India, in Java, Bali, Kamboja, Funan, Champa, even in Central Asia. But this 
is a delicate problem. For this expansion meant the adoption of many local cults, the 
myths of which were adjusted to Vedic ideology and their péjaris superseded by Brah- 
mans, a process still continuing in many aboriginal districts of India. 


However, had there ever existed the idea of really constructing an Indian temple at 
Petra? This is anything but certain. Petra needed hundreds, if not thousands of masons in 
order to excavate the innumerable and often big and/or intricate monuments of the site. 
Is it possible that the ruin in question was no more than the specimen of one or several 
masons from India to prove their ability, and that this specimen assumed the form of a 
temple merely because this had been their accustomed routine? Such an explanation seems 
more probable. And it would fit easily into Nabataean and Indian history and art history. 
In the 2nd century A.D. the vast and rich Satavahana kingdom was pushed southward 
and dissolved into a number of minor states, to disappear definitively in the early 3rd 
century. That this brought to an end also the artistic activities and left artists unem- 
ployed is obvious. Surely, quite a number of them were reemployed by the Scythian 
Nahapana and then by the Mahaksatrapas (°) of Gujarat and Saurashtra, some in Ceylon, 
but others had a hand in the rise of Indian art in South East Asia, especially in Funan. 
And so it would not be surprising if one mason or another had found his way also to the 
Near East, especially to the incense traders of South Asia, the Nabataeans. 


Here, however, our difficulties start, and they are confusing. The Indian prototypes, 
as far as we know them, of our ruin are not of the 2nd or 3rd century, but of the 5th- 
8th centuries. According to our present knowledge Petra at that time had lost its im- 
portance, was Christian, then Muslim, and neither Christian bishops nor Muslim ulemas 
would have tolerated a Buddhist or Jain or Hindu monument. And the heathen revival of 
Julian the Apostate was too short to encourage an immigration of unemployed masons 
from India. Moreover, the direct connection with India was for centuries interrupted 
by the Sasanians. In India, on the other hand, there was then no shortage of work, and 


(°) H. Goerz, < An Indian Bronze from South (*) Especially the Nasik, Kanheri and Sau- 
Arabia >, Archaeology, XVI, 1963, pp. 187-89. rashtra caves. 
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for emigrating Buddhists there existed better chances in South Eastern, Central ог Eastern 
Asia. | 


Another possibility is that the flat-roofed Indian temple might actually be older than 
so far assumed. Stella Kramrisch (°) regards the type as having developed out of a 
variant of the megalithic dolmen, and in this case it would represent a parallel to the 
Buddhist sti#pa, evolved from the megalithic funerary mound. And that rather simple 
flat-roofed temples had been erected at Buddhist places of pilgrimage, we have already seen 
in the case of Safici (temple 17). But the ruin at Petra reveals a much more highly deve- 
loped stone type, well known in India. For else such a temple outline would not have 
been set up at Petra. And this disposes also of the explanation that the Indian prototype 
of the stone ruin might have been in wood and brick. In this case the masons would not 
have produced a stone monument as routine work. Moreover, we do not know specimens 
of that type before the far-reaching introduction of genuine stone-building in late Kushan 
times and the Gupta period. 


Or our Petra archaeology might prove to have some gaps, and we might discover 
some abortive attempt at a renaissance in Christian times. The construction was never 
completed as a temple, and its mason or masons might have ended their career in colla- 
borating at some Christian or secular monument, perhaps not even in Petra proper. But 
then how might this Indian or Indians have come to Petra when the direct route to 
India had been interrupted by the Sasanians? The only possibility I can see, is that he 
or they were prisoners of the White Huns then invading India, thereafter of the Sa- 
sanians and lastly of the Romans, probably as mining engineers, e.g. at the sieges of Edessa 
and Nisibis. Though this may appear extravagant, such extraordinary adventures are not 
so rare in times of war, and we could easily cite other cases from antiquity up to modern 
times (e.g. the Roman legionaries of Crassus who, via Parthian Central Asia, ended their 
lives in China) ('). Perhaps other scholars may find other evidence in order to clarify 
this tentative hypothesis. 


(°) S. Ккамвіѕсн, The Hindu Temple, Cal- (3) НН. Duss, A Roman City in Ancient 
cutta, 1946, p. 153; VIENNOT, op. cit. China, London, 1957. 
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Fig. 1 - Petra, Outer Syk, Sahrij Monuments (from Murray, loc. cit.). 





Fig. 2 - Chitorgarh, Surya Temple in Tank opposite Fig. 3 - Aihole, Temple Group 54. 
Kalika Temple. š 
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Fig. 4 - Deogarh, Small Jain Temple no. 3. 





Fig. 5 - Sanci, Temple 17. 





The Islamic Necropolis of Dahlak Kebir in the Red Sea 
Report on a Preliminary Survey Carried out in April 1972 


by GIOVANNI OMAN 


The Dahlak bank (') extends in the Red Sea for about 183 miles south-eastward and 
its outer edge lies about 30 to 80 miles off the coast of Erythraea. The island of Dahlak 
Kebir (written on the maps Dahlak Kebir or also Dahlach Chebir) lies on the western 
side of the Dahlak bank. It is the biggest island; its outline is much indented and it is 
composed principally of coral rock interspersed with patches affording a good supply of 





gtass in the rainy season. 


From Ras Malcomma, on the southern side of Dahlak Kebir, the coast trends about 
214 miles east-south-eastward; between this point and Ras Cambit (Kumbit), a low-lying 
point about 3 14 miles farther east-south-eastward, the coast recedes forming a bay, 
which is almost filled with the coastal reef, and is fronted by three islets, Ghidir-as-sale, 
Erfan, and Eleaf, and several above-water rocks. 

Dahlak Kebir village on the northern side of the bay described above, consists of a 
number of huts, with two domed tombs westward of it; there are a few trees (^) in the 


published stelae. 

To them I express my heartfelt thanks. 

A summary report on this preliminary survey 
has been published in Italian in the Review of 
the Istituto italo-africano of Rome, Africa, XXIX, 
1, March 1974, pp. 43-54. 

C) The general information given herein is 
taken from the Red Sea and Gulf of Aden Pilot, 
11th ed., London, 1967 (the latest published by 
the Hydrographer of the Navy), pp. 241 f. A 
useful map giving a general view of the Dahlak 
bank is Map no. 141 called « Red Sea - Masa- 
mirit islet to Zubair islands », published at the 
Admiralty, London. | 

(2) Actually in the text of the Pilot is written 
«a few palms»; I remember having seen no 
palms. As can be seen from the air photographs, 
there is absolutely no trace of this characteristic ` 
type of tree. 


vicinity. 


(*} One of the two trips of this survey to 
the island of Dahlak Kebir was made possible 
by the munificence of Baron Emanuele Scam- 
macca del Murgo, Italian Consul General at 
Asmara in Erythraea (Ethiopia). To his particular 
skill as photographer I owe also most of the 
pictures of the necropolis and the epigraphic 
material. 

General information and photographs have 
been generously supplied by Dr Vincenzo Fran- 
chini, of the Italian Consulate General at Asma- 
ra, whose name is known among students of 
Ethiopian archaeology for his researches in this 
field. 

Dr Giuseppe Puglisi, an Italian publicist 
deeply interested in Africa and African problems, 
willingly submitted his two most interesting re- 
ports on the necropolis and the cisterns of Dahlak 
Kebir, and a number of photographs of un- 











The island is situated on the established sea-route between Southern Arabia and 
Eastern Africa. Scholars, especially those interested in the history of the diffusion of Islam 
in Ethiopia and Africa, became acquainted with the existence of the island through the 
epigraphic material coming from the necropolis of the town called Dahlak Kebir, as is 
the island itself. 


The first European who felt an interest in the stelae of the Dahlak necropolis was 
the English traveller Henry Salt, who visited the island in the early years of the 19th 
century and brought back home two stelae which he carefully chose among others because 
they were < of the most perfect, carved in different characters » and < portable > (°). To 
him we owe also a rather short description of the town of Dahlak Kebir and the necro- 
polis. 

In 1838 the German traveller Eduard Riippel wrote in a description of his travels 
that he had found in Ethiopia an inscription from Dahlak (*). 

Prof, H. L. Fleischer, the celebrated German Arabist, published in 1859 the text of 
an inscription from Dahlak, based on a copy supplied by the well-known Egyptologist 
Brugsch (°). 

Towards 1870, a French tradesman, whose name we do not know, was sent to study 
new openings for trade in Africa and the Red Sea, and brought home among other curi- 
osities three stelae from Dahlak (*). It seems that after some vicissitudes at least one of 
them is at present in the Museum of Bar-le-Duc in France. 

In 1893, the French Orientalist René Basset drew up the first inventory of the 
inscriptions found and attempted to sketch an outline of the history of the island (°). He 
was the first scholar who had an intuition of the real importance of this Islamic colony 
living on an island of the Red Sea so near the Ethiopian coast. 

A second stage in the study of the epigraphic material coming from the necropolis of 
Dahlak began when the Italian Benedetto Malmusi published in 1895 the inscriptions of 
61 stelae at present in the Museum of Modena in Italy (°). 


(°) Henry SALT, Voyages and Travels to In- (3) Epuarp Ripper, Reise in Abyssinien, 
dia, Ceylon, the Red Sea, Abyssinia and Egypt, Frankfurt am Main, 1838, I, pp. 248-249. 
London, 1814, pp. 36-37; the inscriptions are (5) H. L. FLEISCHER, < Arabische Inschriften >, 
shown in the Atlas, pls. XXXI-XXXIT. Salts ZDMG, XIII, 1859, pp. 267-272. 
report is also published in vol. Il of GEORGE (°) К. Basset, < Les inscriptions de l'ile de 
Viscount VALENTIA, Voyages and Travels to In- Dahlak », JA, 9th s., I, 1893, pp. 77-111. 
dia, Ceylon, the Red Sea, Abyssinia and Egypt, (C) B. MALMUSI, < Lapidi della necropoli mu- 
in tbe Years 1802, 1803, 1804, 1805 and 1806, sulmana di Dahlak >, Memorie della R. Accade- 
London, 1811. The inscriptions appear in vol. IV, mia di Scienze, lettere ed arti di Modena, 2nd 
Plates. One of these two inscriptions was inter- s., XI, 1895, Sezione Lettere, pp. 1-57; the se- 
preted and published. See: Graves C. HAUGHTON, cond part is published jbid., 3rd s., IT, 1900, pp. 
< Account of an Ancient Arabic Grave-Stone Found 53-105.  Malmusi gives account of 63 «lapidi »; 
at Dhalac el-Kibeer near Massowah, Abyssinia >, actually the inscriptions are 62 on 61 stelae, two 
Transactions of tbe Royal Asiatic Society, П, being fragments of one stone, and two others 
1830, pp. 573-579; also as an offprint without being engraved on the same stone, one at the 
any indication of date or place of printing. back of the other. 
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A second inventory was drawn up in 1937 by the late Prof. Ettore Rossi (^). He had 
published one inscription in the Museum of Treviso (Italy) (*), and had examined eleven 
stelae in the Museum of Asmara and another hundred still on the island, taking photo- 
graphs of the most interesting. He intended to publish a corpus, which unfortunately he 
never did. 

The epigraphic material has now increased almost threefold. To the published inscrip- 
tions of which we gave notice above, we must add sixty-three stelae of the Museum of 
Asmara (°), nine in the Museum of Islamic Art in Cairo (`°), seven scattered in different 
museums ('") some others of which we have only photographic evidence (°), and finally 
the group published here. 

This rather conspicuous number of stelae focuses the interest on the importance of 
the necropolis of Dahlak Kebir. As a matter of fact, at least as far as the quantity of 
epigraphic material and length of activity are concerned, it is to be considered as the most 
important Islamic necropolis of that zone of Africa south of the Sahara. We can add 
that taking into consideration the whole Red Sea area, we must go as far north as Egypt, 
to find in Aswan and Cairo historical Islamic necropoles deserving such appellative, if 
archaeological researches do not lead to new discoveries. 

The existence of a necropolis for such a long period, extending for more than five 
centuries, involves the presence of an established prosperous community. Historians will 
have to take into due consideration this new reality so full of queries. 

Meanwhile some relatively important results have been achieved through the study of 
some of the inscriptions. This study has led to the discovery of a sultanate (**) which 
seems completely unknown, at least till now, to the other Arabic literary sources. This 


(3) E. Rossi, < Sulla storia delle isole Dahlak in Sudan, the Museo Civico of Treviso (Italy), 
(Mar Rosso) nel Medioevo », Atti del Terzo Con- the Musée de Bar-le-Duc (France) and the Benaki 


gresso di Studi coloniali, Firenze-Roma 12-17 Museum in Athens (Greece). 
aprile 1937, IV, 111 sezione: Storica-Archeologi- (13) Four inscriptions engraved on three stelae 
ca, Firenze, 1937, pp. 367-375. have been published by the present writer in 


(°) E. Rossr, < L'iscrizione sepolcrale di Zain AIUON, 33, 4, 1973, under the heading « La Ne- 
ul-Mulk figlia di un sultano di Dahlach (sec. ХП) cropoli islamica di Dahlak Kebir (Mar Rosso) — 


nel museo di Treviso», Rassegna di Studi Etio- Nuovi materiali epigrafici, I > (pp. 561-570). Other 
pici, ПІ, 1, 1943, pp. 46-49. four inscriptions have been published ibid., 34, 
(19) The inscriptions are in reality 64, because 1, 1974, pp. 209-215, under the same heading, 
there is one case of reemployment of the same but with no. II. 
stone. Eight inscriptions have been published (35) See С. Wier, « Roitelets de Dahlak >, 
by Н. WEHR in part 2 of vol V of the work Bulletin de l'Institut. d'Égypte, 34, 1953, pp. 89- 
by F. ALTHEIM and R. STIEHL, Die Araber in 95; S. TEDESCHI, «Note storiche sulle isole 
der Alten Welt, Berlin, 1969, in a contribution Dahlak >, Proceedings of the Third International 
headed < Kufische Grabinschriften von den Dah- Conference of Ethiopian Studies, Addis Ababa, 
lak-Insein >, pp. 278-282. April 1966, (Institute of Ethiopian Studies, Hailé 


(3) The nine stelae of the Museum of Islamic Selassie I University), Addis Ababa, 1969, pp. 49- 
Art in Cairo bear nos. 47-53 and 100, 102. The 74, also deals with the problem, and gives a com- 
texts can be found in the Catalogue du Musée plete account of what is known of the history 
Arabe — Stèles funéraires, VY, Cairo, 1939. of the Dahlak bank. 

(22у The museums are: Museum of Khartoum 
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sultanate appatently lasted at least two centuries, the 5th and the 6th of the Hegira, that 
correspond roughly to the 11th and 12th centuries of the Christian era. 


K о} 


In order to complete the background it is worth while reporting the three known 
descriptions of the necropolis as they are dispersed in publications which are not easily 
accessible. Chronologically the first, Salt’s description dates back to the beginning of the 
19th century; the other two belong to the first half of this century, Rossi’s having 
been published in 1937, while Puglisi’s must have been written à aer a stay on the island 
in 1947. In a way, they complement each other. 


Henry Salt’s account (*°) gives a sort of bird’s-eye view of the port, the town and 
the nearby monumental stones. It is interesting because it shows that the course of deca- 
dence was already in progress, and that the situation has not much changed since. 


« Dhalak-el-Kibeer was formerly the principal port of the island. The town is about 
half a mile from the sea, with a sloping beach of sand between. The harbour is nearly 
enclosed by a chain of nine islands that lie off at a distance of about two miles. Beyond 
these the island of Chumma was visible, bearing from S.W. 1/2 S. to S. 1/2 W. while 
the extremities of the land bore from S.E. to W.S.W. At present there is scarcely water 
enough for a dow to approach the shore: till near the island, it is seldom more than three 
or four feet deep. Only two vessels were there, one belonging to the place, the other to 
Massowah. The port still exhibits many vestiges of its former consequence, On the north- 
ern side are the ruins of two small mosques built of stone, with round cupolas at top, but 
of a rude workmanship. In the one towards the sea is an Arabic inscription cut on a 
stone placed in a recess. Around the mosque a great number of monumental stones are 
placed upright in the ground, at the heads of the persons they commemorate: many are 
well carved, and beautifully adorned with flowers and other ornaments: some in Сиве, 
some in Arabic characters >. 


Ettore Rossi (°°) describes in particular only the necropolis. He states as follows: < La 
necropoli di Dahlak Kebîr è al margine del villaggio omonimo, occupa una vasta area di 
circa un chilometro di perimetro, su un terreno in leggero pendio con un numero impre- 
cisabile di tombe; sussistono attualmente un centinaio di lapidi di grosse pietre scure par- 
zialmente affondate nel suolo; portano iscrizioni arabe in caratteri cufici o naskhi (le pià 
recenti), molte delle quali sono divenute illeggibili per l'azione dell'aria e del sole. Sulla 
distesa della necropoli sorge un piccolo edificio quadrato sormontato da cupola, che dovet- 
te essere un mausoleo e contenere qualche lapide asportata nei tempi scorsi; un altro edi- 
ficio simile, accanto ad esso, è in rovina >. 


Giuseppe Puglisi (7) has devoted more space to the description of eight gubbas 


05) Op. cit., . 36-37. See 1 note 3. Dahlac Chebir e la leggenda dei Furs», Pro- 
(15) Op. cit., e 303. "See note 8. ceedings of the Third International Conference of 
(t) G. Рџусілѕі, < Alcuni vestigi dell'isola di Ethiopian Studies, cit., pp. 35-47. 
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which he calls according to a common Italian use “mausoleums”. His description of the 
tombs is also considerably longer than those of his two predecessors. He has also tried 
to give an idea of the dimensions of the necropolis. 

< Dope le cisterne, i vestigi piü notevoli del paese di Dahlac Chebir sono quelli del. 
l'antica necropoli, che gli abitanti chiamano dei Furs, per distinguerla da una diecina di 
cimiteri più recenti, sorti attorno e dentro l'abitato. 

« Piü che di una necropoli, si tratta di diversi cimiteri, sorti, grosso modo, attorno 
all'unico mausoleo rimasto in piedi. 

« La necropoli dei Furs si estende per m. 230 da Nord a Sud e per circa m. 400 da 
Est a Ovest, nella piana rocciosa, ed ha inoltre una diramazione verso Sud-ovest, rispetto 
al mausoleo superstite. 

< Quest'ultimo ë un edificio quadrangolare, una qobbah, come gli altri sette che giac- 
ciono ancora in rovina. Ha pareti larghe m. 5,50; il mihrab nella parete settentrionale, 
fra due altre nicchiette; l'ingresso nella parete meridionale, largo m. 1,10, alto m. 2,20 
sino al culmine dell'arco che lo sovrasta. La cupola, in parte lesionata, fu costruita con 
materiali di getto, su un modello che ha lasciato impressi nell'interno della stessa cupola i 
segni del graticcio che lo ricopriva, forse una stuoia. Gli angoli interni in alto dei muri 
sono arrotondati, per formare il tamburo della cupola. Tra il materiale di riempimento di 
quest'ultima si notano rottami di piccole macine di lava, basalti e scisti d'importazione, Il 
mausoleo non era intonacato, e sembra che racchiudesse due tombe. 

« Le rovine di altri due mausolei sono a Est: uno manomesso, mostra una fossa lar- 
ga cm. 40 dalla quale il Prof. Rolli estrasse nel 1938 una salma, che, al dire della gente, 
era di statura gigantesca, come vengono immaginati i Furs. 

« Un quarto mausoleo, a Sud di quello principale, pure in rovina, presenta i resti 
della cupola, intonacata dentro e fuori; al centro, coperta dalle macerie, una tomba. 

< Un quinto mausoleo rovinato ë a circa m. 20 ancora a Sud; altri due sono a una 
ventina di metri a Nord-ovest del mausoleo superstite: le pareti misurano m. 6,40, hanno 
il mihrab, finestrelle alle pareti laterali, e ciascuno ha due tombe e lapidi illeggibili. 

«I resti di un ultimo mausoleo si incontrano ad un centinaio di metri a Sud dell'estre- 
ma propaggine Sud-ovest della necropoli. Ne rimane in piedi, parte della parete settentrio- 
nale, che era larga m. 6,20, con una nicchia in volta polilobata, nella quale erano incor- 
porati laterizi di buona cottura. Si intravedono pure parti del tamburo esagonale. 

« Sono in tutto otto mausolei, opera di buoni muratori ma privi di decorazioni, che 
si rifanno al modello della qobbah, come pure quello, vicino al mare, di scech Abul Ainen, 
patrono del villaggio, meglio conservato per le cure dei suoi devoti. Certamente rimontano 
all'epoca sultaniale delle Dahlac. 

« La necropoli, e questi sono i vestigi di maggior rilievo, presenta le epigrafi studiate 
dal Basset, dal Malmusi e dal Rossi... 

« E' sfuggito agli studiosi il fatto che varie lapidi di basalto recano per la loro lun- 
ghezza, una larga e leggera incavatura, ad arco, segno che esse prima di essere scolpite, 
furono impiegate da gente allo stadio neolitico per lisciarvi sopra i loro attrezzi. 


و 
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< Sugli altri cimiteri anteriori e posteriori della necropoli & difficile congetturare. Un 
tipo di tomba particolare ë quello attribuito ai Furs. Mentre la maggior parte delle sepol. 
ture antiche e recenti nelle varie isole presenta decorazioni a secco, costituite da cordo- 
ni di conglomerati conchiliari o di sassi madreporici intorno al tumulo, quelle attribuite ai 
Furs hanno il tumulo racchiuso, come in un cassone, da quattro lastroni conficcati verti- 
calmente nel terreno. Tali lastroni, levigati dalle onde marine su una faccia, furono distac- 
cati dalla riva mediante una leva, e sporgono più di un metro dal suolo, dando l'impres- 
sione di una certa potenza della tomba. Tutte le tombe, come quelle attuali, sono orien- 
tate per Est-ovest, Un gruppo se ne trova nella necropoli dei Furs; due altri in località 
Мараш, all'altezza del villaggio di Salhet, dove la leggenda vuole che i Furs ed un altro 
popolo avessero combattuto con le frecce; un altro gruppo nell'isola di Nocra, a circa un 
chilometro dal paese ». 


I. THE NEcROPOLIS 


I began to be interested in the inscriptions of the necropolis of Dahlak Kebir early 
in 1965 when I began collecting the photographs of the stelae now in the Museo Archeo- 
logico at Modena, in Italy. Later on, I succeeded in getting photographs of other stelae 
of the same origin but scattered in various museums of the world. 


In April 1972, I was at Massawa to carry out one of the studies included in the 
project of research on maritime terminology in the Arab countries sponsored by 
the Istituto Universitario Orientale of Naples and the Italian Consiglio Nazionale delle 
Ricerche. During my stay, I seized the opportunity to organize a preliminary survey of 
the necropolis. This was accomplished in two trips. The first started out from Massawa, 
by sea. The second expedition, organized by Baron Emanuele Scammacca del Murgo, left 
Asmara by plane. Baron Scammacca and Dr Vincenzo Franchini took part in this second 
trip. 


The survey lasted approximately ten hours, during which it was possible to recon- 
noitre that part of the island of Dahlak Kebir where the town, or what is left of it, and 
the necropolis are to be found. It was also possible to make an inventory of the epi- 
graphic material still on the spot. 


This report aims at giving a description of the necropolis sufficient to complete the 
previous ones, especially Puglisi's, so as to supply a reliable basis for further investigation. 
It also attempts to give an idea of the types of tombs observed and a catalogue of the 
inscriptions found on the stelae still there, including the text, its translation in English and 
a short commentary when necessary. 


A particular effort has finally been made in order to prepare a sketch map of the town 
and the necropolis, as accurate as possible (see Map on opposite page) In this difficult 
task the assistance of Mr Nicola Labianca has been particularly valuable. 
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General Description 


The geographical position of the ruins of the town of Dahlak Kebir is 15° 13’ North, 
40° 1’ East. Its plan can be roughly: contained in a square with rounded-off corners (fig. 
1). . There are still however a few houses left, but it is difficult to ascertain their exact 
number. The necropolis extends at the north-western borders of the town apparently 
without any pre-arranged order. It consists in a series of graveyards; roughly we can 
distinguish six, five of them of small extent and almost adjoining the town borders (fig. 


- 2), and a much larger one which, strangely enough, looks like a crab with the two pincers | 


. converging toward the town (fig. 3). 

Further north there is a thick grove of acacias; from the air it looks like a dark 
green spot, 

There is absolutely no sign of delimitation of the area of the necropolis, nor of that 
of the graveyards that constitute it. Owing to the dispersed situation of the graveyards, 
it is rather difficult to apply to the necropolis the measurements supplied by Rossi and 
Puglisi in their respective accounts. 


The Tombs 


Most of the tombs are simple graves dug in the coral soil. They are delimited by a 
rectangle made of apparently unhewn slabs cut out of the conglomerate of madrepore. The 
slabs are of various sizes and are sunk more or less deeply in the soil. The result is that 
some of them are just jutting out, while others reach a height of about one metre. Some 
of the tombs are so near to one another that the same slabs limit more than one (figs. 
4, 5). | 

Inside the rectangle made of slabs, there are often greyish stelae standing erect near 
one of the two shorter sides or near both sides, in the case of twin stelae, placed one as 
a headstone and the other as a footstone. Some of the stelae are unearthed and lie inside 
_ the rectangle of slabs, or sometimes outside it, nearby. There are some infrequent cases 
of stelae that have been used as slabs to delimit the tombs (figs. 6-7). 

The orientation of the tombs, with reference to their shorter sides, should be north- 
south, the holy city of Mecca being more or less eastward of the island (®). 


Another type of tomb is much bigger in size than the most common one. It is made 
of a series of blocks apparently of the same material as the slabs, hewn into the shape of 
cubes (size c. cm. 50) placed side by side to build up a regular parallelepiped with the 
inside filled with sand (fig. 8). 


Á more elaborate tomb of this type is made of two rectangular parallelepipeds of dif- 
ferent size placed one on the other so as to make a sort of stepped platform (fig. 9). 


نا 


(5) It is known the Mohammedan must lie in the grave on his right side facing Mecca. 
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Near these types of tombs, no stelae were found. 

A third type of tomb apparently restricted within the limits of the biggest graveyard, 
ie. the “crab-like” one, seems to have been that sort of domed cubical construction com- 
monly called in the Arab West qubbab. This statement is dubitative simply because it is 
pure conjecture to imagine that the heaps of white stones found dispersed here and there 
are the remains of qubbabs unless we rely on Puglisi's minute description. As a matter 
of fact, during my visit to the necropolis, I was able to find still standing only a corner 
made of two bits of a blind wall with an obtuse-arched doorway partly obstructed by rows 
of white stones (fig. 10) in one of them, and another piece of wall with an opening in 
the middle (fig. 11). 

In Puglisi's account of the necropolis (1947), an accurate description is given of one 
complete qubbab (which was said to contain two graves), around which were found, at 
various distances, the ruins of seven other qubbabs, two of them to the east, three to the 
south, and two others to the north-west. 

Comparing the photograph of the corner ruin with that of the complete qubbab 
published by Puglisi in his article, it is possible to recognize that the said corner is all that 
is left standing of that unique “mausoleum” of which we are lucky enough to have a عل‎ 
scription. 


П. THE EPIGRAPHICAL MATERIAL 


In the course of the survey all the different parts of the necropolis have been carefully 
combed and all the stelae distinguished, duly numbered with white chalk and photo- 
graphed. The total number of stelae found and marked was 81. It was a piece of bad 
luck to find out that in the final revision, there are some photographs missing. Such is 
the case of the photographs of the stelae marked with the following numbers: 19, 25, 62, 
65, 67, 75, and 78. 

The search of the stelae has been carried out in a systematic way, but as there exists 
no map of Dahlak Kebir and its surroundings it was not possible to ascertain whether all 
the groups of tombs scattered in the necropolis had been visited. This simply means that 
we cannot exclude the possibility of discovering further epigraphic material. 


Shape of tbe Stelae 


Most of the stelae are made of wedge-shaped blocks of stone, of which the largest 
side is used for the inscription, while the sharpest is sunk into the soil (fig. 12). Some 
of the stones however are irregularly shaped and, when sunk into the soil, the engraved 
inscription is only partially visible. Such is the case of stelae nog. 27, 28, 37, 47, 48, 
52, and 70. 
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Tbe Material 


The stones belong to the group of granitic porphyries, according to the test carried 
out by Dr Bruno Sabatino, Assistant Professor of Petrography at the Istituto di Minera- 
logia e Petrografia of the University of Rome. 


Some authors state that these stones are unhewn, perhaps because of their irregular 
shape and the fact that the written surface does not usually look polished. Personally, I 
do not agree with this assumption for the simple reason that at least a rough hewing of 
the stones was necessary to prepare the largest possible surface for engraving. On the 
other hand we cannot help thinking that cutting such a hard stone into the shape of a 
regular parallelepiped with one of the largest surfaces polished, with the help of a simple 
mattock or a chisel or the like, would have required so much time as to render the 
operation too costly and the stone quite unmarketable. 


It is important to remember that this type of grey hard stone is one of the salient 
features of this group of stelae from the necropolis of Dahlak Kebir. 


Carving Technique 


The inscriptions are either incised or carved in relief. In this second instance « the 
letters are so slightly raised that the hand might be passed over the surface of stone with- 
out the idea being suggested that characters existed upon it », according to Haughton’s 
description (*). This impression is enhanced by the fact that the surface is not polished, 
and its natural roughness does not allow one to perceive the slight small abrasures made 
by the chisel. 

This carving technique in scarce relief together with a rough and imperfectly levelled 
surface makes photographing the inscriptions quite difficult. This is the reason why some 
of the photographed inscriptions are almost illegible. 


Types of Inscriptions 


All the inscriptions are funerary except a few whose text is composed by the initial 
basmalah and some koranic verses. This second type of inscription was hitherto unknown 
at least in the epigraphy of the Dahlak necropolis (see nos. 22, 26, 48, 66). 

Among the stelae of the necropolis, there are several cases of two inscriptions, that 
may be either dated or undated, referring to the same person (fig. 13). They were dug 
in the earth at the head and at the foot of the grave: see nos. 8 and 9, 23 and 24, 39 and 
43, 40 and 41, 68 and 69, 72 and 73. For the sake of precision and briefness, I will 
call them “twin stelae”. 


(®) HAUGHTON, op. cit. (see note 3). 
° 
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There is also a most interesting case to be noticed: four stelae apparently belonging to 
the same person, a case unique in the epigraphy of the necropolis of Dahlak Kebir and also 
in Islamic epigraphy (no. 13). 


With reference to the inscriptions that are composed only of the initial basmalah 
and some koranic verses, it is probable that they were used as a second gravestone, the 
first bearing the name of the dead. 


Date 


Thirty-five inscriptions are dated. Among the others thirteen are undated (ie. with- 
out any specified mention of date); in the remaining the date is either illegible or not 
visible. The following criteria have been adopted in the attempt to date them. 


A. With reference to the text: 


1. coincidence of names in the case of twin stelae one of which is dated, or links 
of kinship with other persons who happen to have dated stelae; 


2. expressions or formulas used to introduce the deceased's name, where there is 
evidence that their use can be dated; 


3. the choice of koranic verses when there is evidence of certain predilections over 
datable periods; 


4. variation in the wording of the /asliyyab when, of course, there is reasonable 
chronological evidence; 


5. the name of the deceased where it is completed with a nisba, when the choice 
may be indicative of determined periods, or at least exclusive of others. 


B. With reference to palaeography: 


The 62/7 and nasbi characters seem to have been used in definite periods without 
overlapping as can be noticed in the epigraphy of other necropoles. Кӣ? is used till the 
end of the 5th century H., while #ashî starts with the beginning of the 6th century. It 
is still premature to establish internal divisions recognizing types of characters distinctly 
connected with definite periods. 

For the &zfi however a distinction can be made for a period covering approximately 
twenty years, from 465 to 485 H., during which especially the letter s# is characterized 
by triangular-shaped teeth so as to be called by Gaston Wiet «à dents de scie» (ie. 
*saw-toothed" ). 


C. With reference to the decoration: 


Some inscriptions are ornamented by a frame, that may be either complete or three- 
sided, leaving the bottom open. Complete frames can be dated. The mibrab-type (that 
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is the one with the written space surmounted by a blind arch) is typical of the 6th cen- 
tury. The mibrab-type with a suspended lamp in the middle begins to be used with the 
year 588 H. 


Translation Criteria 


For the sake of brevity, the initial formula Bism Allāh al-Rahman al-Rabim, which 
is commonly translated « In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Bountiful », with which 
every inscription begins, has been rendered in the translation with the technical Arabic 
word basmalab. 


For the same reason, koranic verses have been only referred to, quoting the chapter 
(sarah) in Roman numerals and the verse (¿yab) or verses in Arabic numerals, according 
to the Cairo edition of the Qur'an. E.g., Qur. V 25 means chap. V, v. 25. 


The invocations of God's blessings upon the prophet Muhammad (in Arabic tasliyyab) 
are translated in full as the wording often changes and there is evidence that these changes 


supply a useful indication to confirm other data in the delicate operation of dating undated 
inscriptions. 


The Inscriptions 
No. 1 (fig. 14) 
Date: 15 Rabi“ П 479 / 30th July 1086. 


Nine lines of kafi in relief of the type sometimes called by С. Wiet «à dents de scie », typical 
of Dahlaki palaeography in the period 465 to 485 H. according to available evidence. 


The background of the inscription appears not to have been completely carved out, if we judge 
by the hacks made by the master lapicide’s chisel or mattock, probably to show his illiterate appren- 
tice where he had to cut. 


The same photograph can be found in Giuseppe Puglisi's collection. 


)\( يسم الله الرحمن I) (Y) e‏ نفس 2215 الموت 6 UJ (Y)‏ ترجعون » Ма‏ 2% ابو (ә!)‏ 
(f)‏ سعيد Za‏ الله بن سعيد )0( بن وصيف العارئي رحمه الله (5) توي يوم الاثنين للنصف من ربيع 
(۷) الاخر سنة تسع وسبعين hey xU cols (A)‏ الله على (4) محمد ый‏ واله. 


1. Basmalah. 2-3. Qur. XXIX 57. This is the grave of Abū 4. Ѕаїа Hibat Allah son of 
Saîd 5. son of Wasif al-“arifi (?). May Allah forgive him! 6. He died on Monday, in the 
middle of Rabi‘ 7. II of the year seventy-nine 8. and four hundred (= 30th July 
1086). May Allah bless 9. Muhammad, the Prophet and his family. 


Of the various readings possible of the nisba the only one that seems to have an eventual geogra- 
phical relationship is a[^Jzifz, which, according to Marásid аі is a place-name in а poem by the 
celebrated poet Labid (d. 661 A.D.), 
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No. 2 (fig. 15) 


Date: 3rd Rabî I 470 (or 490?) / 24th September 1077 (or 18th February 1097). 


Eight lines of incised afi, of which the first three lines are almost indistinguishable on the pho- 
tograph. 


The written space is framed at the sides and at the top by a linear border, and is surmounted 
by an isosceles triangle pointing downwards. The figure suggested by the triangle and the written 
space below recalls one of those writing tablets called Jewb in Arabic, which were in use till recent 
times all over the Islamic world especially in the kuttdb (koranic schools). See the articles by E. 
HERZFELD, < Die Tabula ansata in der islamischen Epigraphik und Ornamentik », Der Islam, VI, 1, 
1915, pp. 189-199, and J. SrRzvcowskv, < Ornamente altarabischer Grabsteine in Kairo», ibid, Il, 4, 
1911, pp. 305.336. 


(ту... KL (0) eem О)‏ عن ... )٤(‏ متاع الغرور». هذا قر محمد نحى )9( بن يوسف ... توفي 
ليلة الاثنين لثلاث (\у‏ خلون من شهر ربيع الأول سنة سبعين (تسعين) (V)‏ واربع ماية ... صلل الله 


على محمد البى (A)‏ وآله وسلم. 


1-3. ШеріЫе. 4. ... but a provision of vanities (Qur. ПІ 185). This is the grave of Muham- 
mad Yahya (2) 5. ..son of Yüsuf.. He died in the evening of Monday, the third 6. of 
the month of Rabi^ I of the year seventy (or ninety) 7. and four hundred... (= 24th Sep- 
tember 1077 or 18th February 1097). May Allah bless Muhammad the Prophet 8. and 
his family and give him peace! 


The first three lines seem to contain only the initial basmalah (of which the first element bism 
is visible) and the beginning of Qur. HI 185. 


No. 3 (fig. 16) 
Undated or with date illegible (4th century H.). 


Ten lines of 62/7 in relief of which only the first four and the beginning of the fifth are legible. 


The written space is surmounted by a semicircular arch with the span almost completely filled 
by two volutes. 


Date: the style of the characters, the type of ornament and the choice of the koranic verses date 
the inscription to the 4th century H. 


uu الملامكة واولوا الحم‎ (Y) إلا هو و‎ all N الله أنه‎ Ae) (Y) الله الرحمن الرحيم‎ e O) 
... )5-١٠١( هذا قير...‎ (e) .) بالقسط لا اله الا هو العزيز الحكيم‎ ($) 


1, Basmalab. 2-4. Qur. 111 18. 5. This is the grave... 6-10. ... 
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No. 4 (fg. 17) 





Date: 10th Ragab 47 (2) / 1078-1086. 


Twelve lines of Aifi in relief, with no filling motives. 


The date, since it is impossible to establish what figure comes after seventy, is calculated within 
the period from 471 to 479. 


(V)‏ الله (Y)‏ بسم الرحمن e‏ (۳) «كل نفس ذائقة hl‏ )£( ت ثم cO em LJ‏ )0( هذا قير 
عبس (عباس) بن C) de‏ البسطامى توفي يوم (V)‏ الاثنين لعشر خلون من (А)‏ رجب Же‏ ... و 
)4( سبعين واربع )٠١( SU‏ رحمه الله (AA)‏ وصلى الله على محمد (AY)‏ وآله. 


1-2. Basmalah. 3-4. Qur. ХХІХ 57. 5. This is the grave of “Abbas son of “AH 6. al-Bistami. 
He died 7. on Monday the tenth of 8. Ragab of the year... and 9. seventy and four hun- 
dred. 10. May Allah forgive him. 11. May Allah bless Muhammad 12. and his family. 


The orthography of ‘Abbas is to be noted, because the name is written without the alif showing 
the long vowel 2, as it can be found in other Dahlaki inscriptions. 


The aisha al-Bistami is of course related to Bistam (also Bastám and rarer Bostim), now a small 
town in Khurásán in the district of Shahrüd on a spur of the Elburz mountain. 


No. 5 (fig. 18) 


Undated or with date illegible (4th-5th century H.). 


Seven lines of kafi in relief of which only part of the basmulab is legible. The upper left corner 
seems broken, affecting the beginning of lines 1 and 2. No ornament. 


Date: it is rather difficult to date this inscription in absence of any qualifying element. The 7 
characters enable us to insert it in a period varying between the 4th and the 5th centuries of the 
Hegira. 


1. ... God, the Merciful, the Bountiful. 2-7. ... ... (Y-Y) e الله الرحمن‎ ... )١( 


No. 6 (fig. 19) 


Undated or with date illegible (4th-5th century H.). 


Nine lines of incised afi, of which only a few words are decipherable. 
Date: the same reckoning made for the preceding no. 5 applies to this inscription. 


1. .. Allah. This is 2. the grave ... 3-9... ... (Y-A) ... قير‎ (Y) الله هذا‎ ... (A) 


_ The contents of this inscription seem unusual in the sense that it does not seem to begin with 
the basmalab as all the other inscriptions, and although some letters can be recognized the context is 
undecipherable. 
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No. 7 (fig. 20) 


Date: 27th Sawwal 450 / 17th December 1058. 


Eight lines of kafi in relief, of which ll. 4 and 5 are in a largersized character. А large trefoil 
arch starting at the height of 1. 5 acts as a frame for the first five lines. In this outer frame, we find 
engraved Qur. III 18. 

Between the first line and the arch there are three series of concentric circles in relief, each 
containing a sort of flower. 

The survey photograph is not very clear, and the reading of this inscription was made possible 
with the help of another photograph supplied by Giuseppe Puglisi. 


.» جه ربك ذو الجلال والاكرام‎ (Т) «كل من عليها فان ويبقا و‎ (O em JE بسم الله الرحمن‎ (O 
من شوال سنة‎ (V) على مى ... بن محمد )9( على توي... (5) ... لسبعة وعشرين‎ (t) лі هذا‎ 
محمد‎ ... (A) خمسين واربعماية‎ 

Та the outer frame: 


.» بالقسط لا اله الا هو العزيز الحكيم‎ VU الله انه لا اله الاهو والملائكة واولوا العلم‎ agn, 


1. Basmalab. 2-3. Qur. LV 26-27. This is the grave 4. of “AH Yahya ... son of Muham- 
mad 5. Alî. He died ... 6. on the 27th 7. of Sawwa4l of the year 450 (= 17th December 
1058). 8. ... Muhammad. 


In the outer frame: Qur. 111 18. 


No. 8 (fig. 21) 


Date: 11th Sawwal 435 / 12th May 1044. 


This is one of two tombstones dedicated to the same person, Hasna’ daughter of ‘Abd al-Wahid, 
the other being no. 9. 

Eleven lines of Rafi in relief, the last line being perpendicular to the others and inserted in the 
right side of the wide border that frames the inscription at the sides and top. In the rest of the border, 
there are geometrical motives roughly in the shape of small stylized hearts. 

At the height of the ninth line from the bottom, the lateral borders bend at an angle of approxima- 
tely 35° from the vertical and meet, forming a sort of rooflike top. Under the inside vertex of this 
roof-like top lies a triangular space whose base is defined by a horizontal stripe stretching over the 
first written line. In this sort of gable, it seems as if something was inscribed. 


à (£) يوم القيا‎ е! انما توفون‎ (X) حم «كل نفس ذائقة الموت و‎ (O) بسم الله الرحمن الر‎ (Y) 
لا متاع الغرور». هذا قر‎ )5( ١ all فقد فاز وما الحياة‎ ELI (e) زحزح عن النار وادخل‎ od 
توفيت يوم السبت لا حد عشر خلون من‎ (A) عبد الواحد بن الحسين بن على الزيات.‎ (V) حسنا ابنت‎ 
عليه وسلم تسليما.‎ A A) محمد صلى الله‎ Vez الله والحقها‎ еу (A) شوال سنة خمس وثلثين واربعماية‎ (A) 


1-2. Basmalah. 2-6. Qur. III 185. This is the grave of Hasna’, damghter 7. of ‘Abd al- 
Wahid son of al-Husayn son of “AH al-Zayyat. 8. She died on Saturday the eleventh of 
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9. Sawwal of the year 435 (= 12th May 1044). 10. May God forgive her and unite her 
with her Prophet Muhammad, 2 God bless him, 11. and give him peace. 


No. 9 (fig. 22) 
Date: 11th Sawwal 435 / 12th May 1044. 


This is the second tombstone dedicated to the sa me person, Hasna’ daughter of "Abd al Wahid, the 
other being no. 8. 

Thirteen lines of 6277 in relief, framed at the sides by a linear border bending inwards at the 
height of the twelfth line from the bottom and joining in a sort of rooflike top. Under the vertex 
lies a gable. defined by a horizontal stripe stretching over the first written line. In the gable, an orna- 
mental design is visible. 


)\( ~ الله الر (Y)‏ حمن الرحيم وكل من (Y) Је‏ فان Ling‏ وجه ربك ذو (Фу‏ | 
والاكرام». هذا (e)‏ قبر حسنا ابنت عبد الوا (5) حد بن الحسين بن على الز (۷) يات. توفيت 
يوم <H‏ لا (A)‏ حد عشر خلون من شوا (Ау‏ ل سنة خمس وثلثين وا QU)‏ ربعماية. رحمها | 
الله (VV)‏ والحقها len‏ محمد cle (AY)‏ الله عليه وسلم (VY)‏ تسليما. 

1-2. Basmalab. 2-4. Qur. LV 26-27. This is 5. the grave of Hasna’ daughter of ‘Abd 
al-Wahid 6. son of al-Husayn son of ‘Ali al-Zay- 7. yat. She died on Saturday, 8. the 


eleventh of Sawwal 9-10. 435 (= 12th May 1044). May Allah forgive her 11. and unite 
her with her Prophet Muhammad, 12. may God bless him and give him 13. peace. 


No. 10 (fig. 23) 
Date: 15th $а%ап 436 / 7th March 1045. 


Twelve lines of &zfi in relief, of which the last line is written vertically, outside the linear border 
that frames the inscribed space at the sides and top, in the shape of a rectangle with the base missing. 
Ornament: A sort of bulb-shaped arch filled with decorative motives surmounts the inscribed area. 


)1( بسم الله الرحمن )0( الرحيم «لقد كان )@ لمم في رسول | )$( لله اسوة Rum‏ )6( لمن 
كان برجو الله و () اليوم الاخر وذكر الله (۷) كثيرا» هذا قر (A)‏ على بن عبد الرحمن 
)4( بن احمد . توقي ر (Y)‏ حمه الله للنصف (YA)‏ شعبان سنة ست وثلثين 


Vertically on the right: الله على محمد.‎ hey واربعماية‎ (AY) 


1-2. Basmalab. 2-7. Qur. XXXIII 21. 7. This is the grave of 8. “Ali son of “Abd al-Rahman 
9. son of Ahmad. Не died, may 10. Allah forgive him, in the middle of 11. Sa^bàn of 
the year thirty-six 12. and four hundred (7th March 1045). May God bless Muhammad. 
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No. 11 (fg. 24) 
Date: 9th Ramadan 473 / 21st February 1081. 


Ten lines of Rafi in relief of the type called by G. Wiet «à dents de scie >. (For the chronology, 
cf. no. 1). The background of the inscription appears not to have been completely cut away as we 
noticed in the case of no. 1. 


These is no ornament to be seen. 


eO‏ الله الرحمن الرحيم (Y)‏ «كل نفس ذائقة الموت (т)‏ " الينا ترجعون). هذا (f)‏ قر 


على — d y (e)‏ يوم الاربعاء (A)‏ لتسع خلون من رمضان (V)‏ سنة ثلثة وسعين (A) Gio)‏ واربع 
ماية رحمه الله )4( وصلى الله على محمد النى )٠١(‏ وأهل بيته. 


1. Basmalah. 2-3. Qur. XXIX 57. This is 4. the grave of ‘Ali Ragib. 5. He died on 
Wednesday 6. the ninth of Ramadan 7. of the year seventy-three 8. and four hundred 
(= 21 February 1081). May God forgive him! 9. May God bless Muhammad, the Prophet, 
10. and the people of his household. 


No. 12 (fig. 25) 
Date: 7th Safar ... (5th century H.). 


Eleven lines of Rafi in relief, of which only the first four lines and the end of the fifth seem to 
have the letters intact. The other letters appear as if eaten away and impossible to decipher, except 
for the one word in 1. 11. They look as if there were an attempt at partial erasure for some unknown 
reason, unless it is the result of the work of an insufficiently skilled apprentice. 


No ornament. 


Date: the style of the characters and the choice of the koranic verses (LV 26-27) date this inscrip- 
tion to the 5th century H. 


)1( بسم الله الرحمن em JE‏ (۲) «كل من lle‏ فان ويبقا (ту‏ وجه ربك ذو الجلال )£( والاكرام ». 
هذا قبر (o)‏ ... عبد الله (5) بن ... بن عبد الله (А) ... (М)‏ ... سبع من صفر VAN)‏ ... 
(AO‏ المؤمنين. 


1. Basmalah. 2-4. Qur. LV 26-27. This is the grave 5. of ... ... ‘Abd Allah 6. son of ... 
son of “Abd Allah 7. ... 8. ... the seventh of Safar 9-10. ... 11. the believers. 


No. 13 (fig. 26) 
Undated [323/935]. 


Twelve lines of käfi in relief, of which the first three and the final part of П. 4 and 5 are illegible. 


Date: this problem is easily solved in this case because this is one of four tombstones {three 
undated and one dated) dedicated to the same person, Abū Sa'id "Utman son of Yahya son of "Utman, 
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who died on the 4th of Safar 323 (= 12th January 935) as is clearly readable on the as yet unpu- 
blished tombstone no. 34 of the Museo F. Martini in Asmara (2°). The other two undated inscrip- 
tions that bear the same name of the deceased are no. 62 of the same Museum and one that can be 
found at the “Schech Amal” Mosque in Massawa (21). This fact of dedicating four tombstones to the 
same person is unique in the epigraphy of the Dahlak necropolis and I have never heard of a similar 
usage in other parts of the Islamic world. As a matter of fact it is customary to dedicate sometimes 
two tombstones to the same person, one being erected at the head, and the other at the foot of the 
deceased. I think that there can be no doubt about the identity of the deceased, the first rather 
uncommonly long name being followed by exactly the same genealogy i.e. the father’s name and the 
grand-father’s, 


(DD‏ أيديهم (гу...‏ ولا بحيطون بشي“ من )7( علمه إلا ما شاء وسع كر (V)‏ سيه 
السموات والأرض (A)‏ ولا يؤده حفظهما (А)‏ وهو de‏ العظيم » (As)‏ هذا قفر re d!‏ 
c va a. ore (AA)‏ عثمن ر (AY)‏ 52 الله „as‏ 


1-3 ... 4-9. Qur. II 255 (the beginning is missing). 10. This is the grave of Abū Sa‘id 11. 
*Utman son of Yahya son of *Utman. Мау 12. God be pleased with him! 


The name "Utman is here written without the alif denoting the long vowel, while on two others 
it is written with the alif. 


No. 14 (fig. 27) 


Date: 23rd Saban 327 / 15th June 939. 


Fifteen lines of &Zf; in relief, framed at the sides and at the top by a one-line inscription, partly 
illegible. “he inscribed area is surmounted by a sort of stylized heart turned upside down. 


)١(‏ بسم الله الرحمن الرحم. اللهم Y)‏ ان ابا عبد الله محمد بن عبد الر (X)‏ حمن بن محمد 
عبدك وبن (іс)‏ عبد (f)‏ يك قبضته اليك واخترت له ما لد (оу‏ يك فهو ere‏ بين يديك لا 
بملك GO‏ لنفسه ضرا ولانفعا ولامنعا (V)‏ ... جاليا بعمله منتظر (A) (sic)‏ يوم حسابه وبشر ЙС‏ 
و )4( حش alee‏ مؤمل (sic)‏ برحمتك راجيا )٠١(‏ بمغفرتك مستجير (sic)‏ من عقوبتك (AA)‏ اللهم 
ارحم صرعته وانس وحد (AY)‏ ته ... عن طول البلاء ig )۱٤( ... (AY)‏ رضى الله عنه يوم الا 
ربعاء لست بقين (Ae)‏ من شعين سنة سبع وعشرن وثلثماية. 

In the frame: 


he (downward) ... (horizontal) (AV) ... (upward) (Y)‏ الله على محمد pu‏ النبين. 


1. Basmalab. O God, 2. verily Abū “Abd Allah Muhammad son of ‘Abd 3. al-Rahman son 
of Muhammad is Thy servant and son of Thy (two) 4. servants. Thou hast taken him for 


(2°) These inscriptions (64 in number) are being cious photographs of the inscriptions in the 
published by the Istituto Universitario Orientale Mosque of “Schech. Amal” in Massawa which 
of Naples (Italy). š were taken during his stay there in 1947. 1 am 

(21) I must warmly thank Dr Giuseppe Pu- not sute of the name of the Sheikh, to whom 


glisi who was so kind as to lend me some pre- this mosque in Massawa is dedicated. 
2 
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Thyself and hast chosen for him what is near 5. Thee. He lies prostrate in Thy presence 
and controls 6. for himself no harm nor profit, no protection nor (?) ... 7. rendering manifest 
his actions, waiting for the 8. day of reckoning and announcing that he has put 9. apart 
his faults, hoping in Thy mercy, expecting Thy 10. forgiveness, seeking protection from 
Thy chastisement. 11. O God, be compassionate of his state of prostration and maketh 
him forget his loneliness 12. ... 13. ... 14. He died, may God be pleased with him, on 
Wednesday 23rd 15. Saban of the year three hundred and twenty-seven. 


In the frame: 
16-17. ... 18. (downward) May God bless Muhammad, the Seal of the prophets. 


The formula used in this inscription is rather unusual in the epigraphy of the necropolis; it is 
found only on two other inscriptions, one dated 323 H. and the other undated but whose characteristics 
date it to the 4th century. 


No. 15 (fig. 28) 
: Undated or with date illegible (4th-5th century H.). 


Six lines and the beginning of a seventh are visible in this stele which is still fixed in the ground. 
The characters are incised Айр. 

The inscribed area is framed at the sides with a linear frame joining on top in the shape of a 
multifoil arch. 

Date: the same deduction made in the case of the preceding no. 5 applies to this inscription. 


)1( بسم الله الرحمن )1-9( ... (5) محمد بن . 


1. In the name of God, the Merciful ... 2-5. ... 6. Muhammad son (2) ... 


No. 16 (fig. 29) 


Date: 6th Dü al-hig$ah 461 / 26th September 1069. 


Eleven lines of incised kaf. The top line in the text is actually the last. 
No ornament or filling motives: some final letters have flourishes. 


(Y)‏ النى واله وسلم (A)‏ بسم الله الرحمن (Y) em JE‏ «كل نفس ذائقة الموت وانما (Y)‏ توفون 
Hal‏ يوم القيمة )0( (4) فمن زحزح عن jU‏ وأدخل (o)‏ الجنة فقد فاز وما الحياة الدنيا الا 
C)‏ متاع الغرور». هذا قير عبد Gee (У)‏ بن احمد بن محمد )0( بن (A «cle‏ توي يوم 
الجمعة لست خلون من (Ау‏ ذى الحجة سنة احد وستين وار (V) (sic)‏ ماية. رحه الله وصلى الله على محمد 


11. the Prophet and his family and give him peace 1. Basmalah. 2-6. Qur. III 183. This 
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is the grave of “Abd 7. al-Rahman son of Ahmad son of Muhammad son of ‘Ali. 8. He 
died on Friday the sixth of 9. Dü al-hiššah of the year 461 (= 26th September 1069). 
10. May God forgive him! May God bless Muhammad. 


No. 17 (fig. 30) 
Date: 18th Rabî I, 453 / 12th April 1061. 


Nine lines in 2م‎ in relief, plus one single word (numbered as 1. 10). 


The inscribed space is surmounted by a linear bulb-shaped arch, with some incised decorative 
motives inside. 


em d deat‏ (؟) «كل نفس ذائقة Lely OM‏ توفون أجو (Y)‏ ركم يوم القيامة 

من زحرح عن عن النار و )$( ادخل ast‏ فقد فاز وما الحياة الدنيا (e)‏ الا متاع الغرور». هذا قر 
عبد الله بن (5) احمد بن عبد الواحد الزيات (V)‏ توي يوم الخميس (sie?) QUE‏ عشر بقيت 

' ذنبه‎ )٠١( واربعماية رحمه الله وغفر له‎ (А) (sic) من ربيع الاول سنة ثلث وخسين‎ (Л) 


1. Basmalab. 2-5. Qur. III 185. This is the grave of “Abd Allah son of 6. Ahmad son 
of ‘Abd al-Wahid al-Zayyat. 7. He died on Thursday the eighteenth 8. of Rabi* I of the 
year fifty-three 9. and four hundred (= 12th April 1061). May God forgive and pardon 
him. 10. his sins. 


The medial letter sis is missing from the word bamsin (1. 8). 


No. 18 (fig. 31) 


Date: ? Sawwal 477 or 479 / 31st January to 28th February 1085; or 9th January to 
6th February 1087. 


Nine lines of Aafi in relief framed at the top by a depressed arch defined externally by a curved 
line and internally by a wavy line that forms a sort of multifoil arch. 


es (1)‏ الله الرحمن 0( JO E‏ نفس ذائقة Y)‏ الموت ثم الينا ترجعون» (f)‏ هذا ة 
. بحى 0( Суу‏ توفيت A Q)‏ الجمعة ... (V)‏ شوال سنة سبع (تسع) وسبعين )2( 


1-3. Basmalab. Qur. XXIX 57. 4. This is the grave ... 5. ... Yahya (?) son of ... 6. She died 
on Friday evening ... 7. of Sawwal of the year seventy-seven (or nine) 8. and four hundred 
(= Sawwal 477 = 34st Jan. to 28th Feb. 1085; Sawwal 479 = 9th Jan. to 6th Feb. 
1087). 9. May God bless the Prophet Muhammad and his family! 
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No. 19 


Photograph missing. 


No. 20 (fig. 32) 
Date: 4(?)9. 


Twelve visible lines of Rafi in relief. The extent of some lines is variable. The inscribed space 
is surmounted by a sort of frieze with a row of diamonds. 


The stele is dug into the earth and this does not allow us to ascertain whether the inscription 
is all visible. Moreover, another stone covers part of the inscription (the beginning of the last seven 
lines) while a dark shadow makes the words at the end of the last lines practically invisible. 


)1( بسم الله الرحمن الرحم (Y)‏ «قل هو نباء عظم انتم عنه معرضون » Y)‏ «كل نفس ذائقة 
الموت ثم )٤( UJ‏ ترجعون». (Ау... )۷-١(‏ باركة جارية عبد الله )8( .. حفص. اخمد يوم 
(V) ..‏ ... عشر خلون من ... c Ac (AA)‏ و... (AY)‏ بعماية ‚ 


1. Basmalab. 2. Qur. XXXVIII 67-68. 3-4. Qur. XXIX 57. 5-7. ... 8. Barikah, slave of 
“Abd Allah 9. ... Наз. She died on .. 10. ... tenth (?) of .. 11. of the year nine and ... 


12. four hundred. 


No. 21 (fig. 33) 
Undated or with date illegible (4th-5th century H.). 


Eight (?) lines of /2م‎ in relief, of which are visible only a few letters at the margins and in the 
last lines. In the middle, the surface appears to be completely erased. 


Date: it is impossible to date this inscription in the absence of any qualifying element. The 
Ezfi characters allow us to insert it in a period varying between the 4th and 5th centuries Н. 


No. 22 (fig. 34) 
Undated (4th century H.). 


Six lines of incised 52/5, with no filling motives or ornament. 


Date: the type of 62/7 characters (the choice of the koranic verse is not so clearly indicative) date 
the inscription to the 4th century H. 


This is an interesting example of that hitherto unknown type of tombstone, bearing only the 
basmalah and koranic verses. See also nos. 26, 48, and 66. í 


)1( بسم الله الرحمن الر 00 حم ad,‏ كان d (v) SJ‏ رسول الله أسوة (f)‏ حسنة لمن كان 
برجو )0( الله واليوم الاخر وذ (5) كر الله ANS‏ 
Basmalab. 2-6. Qur. XXXIII 21.‏ .1-2 
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No. 23 (fig. 35) 


Date: 400 / 1009-10. 


Ten lines of &#fi in relief, with no filling motives or ornament. 


The date is incomplete; the lapicide has left out the day of the month and the name of the 
month itself. 


The name of the deceased is the same as that appearing on inscription no. 24; also the few 
elements of the date coincide. This should then be considered one of two tombstones dedicated to the 
same person. 


(1) بسم الله الرحمن الر б)‏ حم. ولقد كان (Y) s‏ في رسول الله أسوة (4) حسنة لمن كان 
برجو (o)‏ الله واليوم LAY‏ و (лу‏ ذكر الله كثيرا». هذا (V)‏ قبر عبد الواحد بن (A)‏ الحسين 
(Ау) GU‏ توي يوم الاربعاء سنة )٠١(‏ اربعماية. 


1-2. Basmalab. 2-6. Qur. XXXIII 21. This is 7. the grave of ‘Abd al Wahid son of 8. 
al-Husayn al-Zayyat. 9. He died on Wednesday of the year 10. four hundred (= 1009-10). 


No. 24 (fig. 36) 


Date: 23rd Sawwal 400 / 9th June 1010. 


Ten lines of bZfi in relief, with no filling motives or ornament: 
This tombstone is one of two dedicated to the same person, “Abd al-Wahid, son of al-Husayn 
al-Zayyat, the other being no. 23. 


(sic) عزيز عليه ما عدم ححريص‎ (Y) رسول من انفسكم‎ де )۲( الله الرحمن الرحم. و« لقد‎ e~ О) 
توفي‎ (V) رحم ». هذا قبر عبد | (5) لواحد بن الحسين الزيا‎ (ду عليكم بالمؤمنين رؤف‎ (f) 
رحمه الله.‎ )٠١( سنة أربعماية‎ (Ау لست بقين من شوال‎ (A) يوم الاربعاء‎ 

1. Basmalab. 1-5. Qur. IX 128. This is the grave of “Abd 6. al-Wahid son of al Husayn 


al-Zayyat. 7. He died on Wednesday 8. 23rd Šawwal 9. of the year four hundred (= 9th 
June 1010). 10. May God forgive him! | 


Мо. 25 
Photograph missing. 


No. 26 (fig. 37) 


Undated (5th century H.). 


Eleven lines of &Zfi in relief. The written surface is bordered on top by a linear depressed arch. 
Ф 
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The type of &Zfi characters and the choice of the koranic verse (the simple ornament is atypical) 
date this inscription to the first half of the 5th century H. 

This is the second example of a tombstone bearing only the initial basmalah and koranic verses 
(see also nos. 22, 48, 66). 


Q)‏ بسم الله الرحمن الرحيم )0( ally‏ لا اله هو (Туй! AI‏ لا تأخذه سنة ولا نوم له ما 
d (t)‏ السموات وما في الارض )8( من ذا الذى eR‏ عنده الا (5) باذنه بعلم ما بين ecl‏ 
(У)‏ وما خلفهم ولا عیطون ia (A)‏ من КУ! ade‏ شاء وسع (9) كرسيه السموات والارض 
(Y)‏ ولا يؤده حفظهما وهو (AA)‏ العلى العظم ». 


1. Basmalah. 2-11. Qur. П 255. 
No. 27 (fig. 38) 
Undated or with date not visible (5th century H.). 


Only the first three lines and the beginning of the fourth are visible on this tombstone which 
is dug deeply into the earth. The type of the characters is 687 in relief, with plenty of filling mo- 
tives in the shape of multipetalled rosettes (ten distributed in three lines). 


Date: the kafi characters and the choice of the koranic verses date the inscription to the 5th 
century H. 


...) كرام‎ )٤( Vy الله الرحمن الرحم )0( «کل من علا فان ويبقى و(*”) جه ربك ذو الجلال‎ єз (A) 


1. Basmalab. 2-4. Qur. LV 26-27. ... 


No. 28 (fig. 39) 


Date: 20th Ragab 435 / 22nd February 1044. 


Thirteen lines visible of 28م‎ in relief, with filling motives in the form of a bifoliate floral motif 
(l 1) unique in the palaeography of the necropolis, multipetalled rosettes (scattered in many places), 
thick dots, and rings (more or less flattened). No ornament. 

The stone is dug into the earth, thus concealing at least one more line of the inscription neces- 
sary to complete the /asliyyab that begins at 1. 13. 


)0( بسم الله الرحمن الرحيم all (O)‏ لا اله الا هو الحى القيوم Yr)‏ تأخذه سنة ولا نوم له ما 
(f)‏ في السموات وما في الارض من ذا (e)‏ الذى يشفع У ое‏ باذنه (5) يعم ما ecl in‏ 
وما خلفهم ولا (V)‏ محيطون بش“ من علمه الا بما شاء وسع (A)‏ كر سيه السموات والارض ولا 
الخميس لعشر (AY‏ بقين من شهر رجب سنة حمس odi, (W)‏ واربع ماية des‏ الله على ... 
Basmalab. 2-9. Qur. H 255. 10. This is the grave of Maryam daughter of “Ali 11. May‏ .1 
God forgive her! She died on Thursday 20th 12. of the month of Ragab of the year five‏ 

13. and four hundred and thirty (= 22nd February 1044). May God bless ... 


° 
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No. 29 (fig. 40) 


Date: 356 / 966. 


Eleven lines of incised &4fz with no filling motives or ornament. Part of L 1 is missing on ac 
count of a breakage in the stone; 1, 7 is intersected throughout by a crack that affects also the end 
of the preceding line and renders more difficult the decipherment of this rather obscure text. 


Ae (A) ... (М) عبد الله‎ o ... С\у... (e) de ... ($) ... (O) e )۲( ... سم‎ (O 


بن محمد البرى 9( (Ау‏ ... الله (A)‏ ... 22 ست (VV)‏ وخسين ‚МЫШ,‏ 


1. In the name ... 2. the Merciful ... 3-6. ... son of “Abd Allah 7. ... 8. Ahmad son of 
Muhammad al.Barri 9. ... Allah 10. ... in the year six 11. and three hundred and fifty. 


"The zisba al-Barti (1. 8) may be derived from al-Barrah which is the name of two villages in 
the Yamamah. 


No. 30 (fig. 41) 
Date: 5th Rašab 500 / 3rd March 1107. 


Nine lines of 2/7م‎ in relief; the size of the letters of ll 5 and 6 is considerably larger than the 
others. No filling motives or ornament. 


.» والاكرام‎ ($) JAH وجه ربك ذو‎ (F) zs سم الله الرحمن الرحيم (؟) «كل من عليها فان‎ О) 
جب سنة‎ (A) يوم الاربعاء لخمس خلون من ر‎ (У) توي‎ de )5( أحمد بن محمد‎ (о) هذا قر‎ 
1. Basmalab. 2-4. Qur. LV 26-27. This is the grave 5. of Ahmad son of Muhammad 6. 


“АП. He died 7. on Wednesday, fifth of 8. Ragab of the year five 9. hundred (= 3rd 
March 1107). May God forgive him! | 


No. 31 (fig. 42) 


Date: 8th КаЫ° II 456 / 26th September 1064. 


Six lines of AZfî in relief, with two filling motives іп the shape of multipetalled rosettes in L 4. 
No ornament. 


ez О)‏ الله الرحمن الرحم. «قل هو qv)‏ الله أخد الله الصمد لم يلد ولم يولد (у‏ ولم يكن له 
كفوا أحد». هذا قر عا RU (f)‏ ابنت عبد الله. توفيت يوم السبت Ole (e)‏ خلون من ربيع 
الاخر سنة ست Dee, (Чу‏ واربعماية. رحمها الله 
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1. Basmalab. 1-3. Qur. СХП 1-4. This is the grave of ^A- 4. timah, daughter of ‘Abd 
Allah. She died on Saturday, 5. 8th of Rabi" II of the year six 6. and four da and 
fifty (= 26th September 1064). May God forgive her! 


The name of the deceased is doubtful; the possible readings are at least seven, but none of them 
appears to be clearly a woman’s name. 


No. 32 (fig. 43) 
Date: .. 422 / 1030. 


Eight lines of Ёл}: in relief. LIL 4 and 5 are difficult to make out; this does not allow the read. 
ing of the name of the deceased and part of the date. No ornament. 


00 < الله الرحمن (Y) em JE‏ «كل من عليها فان ويبقا وجه ر (Y)‏ بك ذو الجلال والا كرام » 
oes out ine )۷( ... Сс)... чу... (оу, e‏ واربع ¿U (A)‏ ... الله 


1. Basmalah. 2-3. Qur. LV 26-27. This is 4. ... 5. ... She died ... 6. ... 7. ... the year 
twenty-two and four 8. hundred ... God ... 


No. 33 (fig. 44) 
Undated (4th century H.). 


Seven lines of incised kaji. No filling motives or ornament. 
Date: the type of afi characters and the formula used date the inscription to the 4th century H. 


The reading of this inscription has been made possible with the help of a photograph taken by 
G. Puglisi, our survey photograph being somewhat out of focus. 


eO‏ الله الرحمن (Y)‏ الرحم. اللهم اذ (Y)‏ | جمعت الاولين )6( والاخرين (sie) САА‏ يوم 
)0( معلوم فاجعل عيسى G)‏ بن حليم من الفائزين بن Aem (V) Gic)‏ 


1-2. Basmalab. O God when 3. Thou wilt gather the ancients and 4. those of later times 
for the appointed hour of a known 5. day, make ‘Îsa 6. son of Halim (?) of those that 
shall triumph! 7. Hamid. 


The last word of the inscription, Hamid, which literally means ‘praised’ or ‘praiseworthy’, gives 
rise to some perplexity, as it is not a conclusive word such as amin, for instance. A possible solution 
is to consider it as the lapicide's or undertaker’s name. Hamid is a rather common name, and in the 
`. epigraphy of Dahlak, there are other instances of inscriptions with the maqbari’s signature. 


No. 34 (fig. 45) 
Date: 490 / 1096. 


Fragment consisting of the lower part of a tombstone, in which are visible only the last three 


lines and part of the preceding line, whose reading is made impossible by a crack. 
. 
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The character of the letters is Rafi in relief. The particular wording of the zasliyyab is noteworthy 
because apparently it does not appear before the year 419 H. 


de اله‎ (f) و‎ T محمد‎ de الله وصلى الله‎ (Ту... سنه تسعين واربعماية‎ (Y) ... (A) 


1. ... 2. year four hundred and ninety, ... 3. God. Мау God bless Muhammad the Prophet 
4, and his family and give him peace! 


No. 35 (fig. 46) 
Undated (4th-5th century H.). 


Nine lines of Rafi in relief with filling motif in the form of a half-palmette in the first line. Parts 
of И. 5 and 6 are illegible. 


The inscribed space is surmounted by a sort of stylized heart upside-down, ornamented inside 
with two volutes. 


Date: the style of the 62/7 characters, the use of the formula used to introduce the deceased's 
name and the type of ornament suggest dating this inscription to the end of the 4th century or the 
beginning of the 5th century H. 


e O)‏ الله الرحمن الرحيم (Y)‏ اللهم اذا Cue‏ الاولين (Y)‏ والاخرين cud‏ يوم معلو (f)‏ م 
فاجعل ام بحى عبيد (e)‏ الله (V) ... (Суу...‏ ... من الامنين (A)‏ الفائزين he‏ الله على )4( محمد. 
Basmalah. 2. О God when Thou wilt gather the ancients 3. and those of later times‏ .1 


for the appointed hour of a known day 4. make Umm Yahya “Ubayd 5. Allah (?) .. 
6-7. ... of those who are secure. 8. ... May God bless 9. Muhammad. 


No. 36 (fig. 47) 


Undated or with date illegible (4th century H.). 


Only the first line and the first word of the second are legible in this inscription. Three more 
lines can be seen indistinctly. It is impossible to tell exactly the total number of lines. 


The style of the characters suggests dating the inscription to the 4th century H. 


)1( بسم الله الرحمن Qm JE‏ اللهم ... (f) ... (М)‏ هذا . 


1. Basmalah. 2. О God ... 3. ... 4. This .. 


No. 37 (fig. 48) 


Date not visible (4th century H.). 


° - + 
Eight lines visible in incised &4fi characters. The lower part of the tombstone is sunk in the 


earth keeping part of the date out of sight. 
Ф 
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Two vertical cracks meet at a tangent, thus reducing the already scarce legibility of this inscrip- 
tion, due also to the letters being blurred. 


Date: the style of the characters would suggest dating the inscription to the 4th century, until 
there arises an opportunity of checking the exact date on the spot. 


Оше الله محمد بن‎ (e) الى عبد‎ л هذا‎ ... ($) ... (Y) الرحمن الرحيم‎ (Y) الله‎ ex О) 
... احد‎ (A) لثلت بقين من شعبان سنة‎ (V) ... رحمه الله. توي يوم‎ (Y) 


1-2. Basmalab. 3-4. ... This is the grave of Abū “Abd 5. Allah Muhammad son of ‘Utman, 
6. may God forgive him! He died on ... 7. 26th of Sa^bàn of the year 8. one ... 


No. 38 (fig. 49) 
Undated or with date not visible (4th century H.). 


"Only the middle five lines of this inscription are visible. The style of the incised characters is 
Rüfi and suggests, together with the choice of the koranic verse, dating the inscription to the 4th 
century H. 


)١(‏ ... رجو الله واليو (Y)‏ م الاخر وذكر الله Y)‏ كثيرا». هذا قبر )$( بن ... )0( ... محمد 
المرى Che Vy (D‏ ... 


1-3. Qur. XXXIII 21 (the first ten words are illegible). This is the grave of 4. ... son.. 
5. ... Muhammad al-Murri (?) . 6-7. ... 


No. 39 (fig. 50) 
Undated (4th century H.). 
Nine lines of Aafi in relief, framed at the sides and at the top by a wide double border with a 


double waving line inside. The whole is surmounted by a bulb-shaped arch defined by the same deco- 
rating motive as the border of the frame. In the middle of the span, a five-petalled flower. 


Date: the style of the characters and the type of ornament together with the choice of the 
koranic verses (CXII 1-4) date this inscription to the 4th century H. 


This is the first of two tombstones dedicated to the same person, Fátimah daughter of Ahmad, 
the other being no. 43. 


)\( بسم الله الرحمن الر em б)‏ «وقل هو الله أ qe)‏ حد الله الصمد )£( لم يلد ولم يولد 
(e)‏ ولم يكن له كفوا G)‏ أحد». هذا ققبر (V) (si)‏ فاطمة ابنت احمد (A)‏ بن الحسن بن OE‏ 
(А)‏ رحمها الله. 


1-2, Basmalab. 2-6. Qur. CXII 1-4. This is the grave of 7. Fatimah daughter of Ahmad 
8. son of al-Hasan son of ^Aylàn. 9. May God forgive her! 
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No. 40 (fig. 51) 


Date: Rabî I 43(?) / 1039-1047. 


Seven lines of &afi in relief, with interlinear filling motives in the shape of multipetalled rosettes. 
The lower part of the stone is dug into the earth. 


It is probable that this gravestone is the first of two dedicated to the same person, Samgan (?) 
daughter of Yahya son of Ahmad son of Hàrün, the other being no. 41. 


ex О)‏ الله الرحمن (Y) e‏ وقل هو الله أحد الله الصمد لم يلد (”) ولم يولد ds‏ يكن له 
كفوا (dol‏ )$( هذا 2% Ol‏ ابنت نحى (ә)‏ بن احمد с‏ هارون. توفيت d‏ )`( ر بيع الاول 
سنة ... و (V)‏ ثلثين واربعماية رحمها الله 


1. Basmalab. 2-3. Qur. CXII 1-4. 4. This is the grave of Ѕатрап daughter of Yahya 
5. son of Ahmad son of Hárün. She died in the month 6. of Rabî I, of the year... 
and 7. four hundred and thirty. May God forgive her! 


The reading of the name of the deceased is doubtful; the word Samgan which means, according 
to LawE's Lexicon, < whose mouth and ears and eyes were discharging like the tree producing gum » 
does not seem to be a common woman's name. 


The Christian-era date is calculated by taking into account the whole period 431 to 439 H. 


No. 41 (fig. 52) 
Date: Rabi^ I 437 / 16th September - 15th October 1045. 


Eight lines of &gf# in relief with a filling motif in the shape of an arrow-head. No ornament. 


The name of the deceased lady is not quite clear, but as the genealogy coincides with that of 
no. 40, it seems quite possible that this is the second tombstone dedicated to this same person. More- 
over, the date appears to be the same, notwithstanding one element missing in no. 40. 


)١(‏ بسم الله الرحمن الر (۲) حم. «كل من عليها فان (ту‏ ويبقا وجه ربك ذو الجلا )٤(‏ ل 
والاكرام 4 هذا قر (о)‏ صمغا )2( اأ)بنت جي بن احمد بن (5) هارون. توفيت d‏ رح 
(V)‏ الاول سنة سبع (7) وثلثين وار (A)‏ بعماية. رحمها الله )2( 


12. Basmalab. 2-4. Qur. LV 26-27. This is the grave of 5. Samga (?) daughter of Yahyà 
son of Ahmad son of 6. Hārūn. She died in the month of КаЫ 7. I, of the year thirty- 
seven and 8. four hundred. May God forgive her. 


9 + + з ` عام‎ а 
The deceased lady's name is written in a rather strange way; if it is to be read Samga or Samgan, 


refer to the commentary on no. 40. 
° 
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No. 42 (fig. 53) 
Date: 15th Safar 410 / 22nd June 1019. 


Ten lines of käfi in relief. The inscribed space has the form of a truncated pyramid and fits exactly 
into the irregular shape of the stone. 


e (\)‏ الله (۲) الرحمن (у>‏ قل هو الله احد الله )£( الصمد لم يلد Ху (e) dy‏ وم 
يكن له كفو (5) | احد» هذا قر ققم (V)‏ — الصقر بن محمد توفيت GSI (А)‏ لنصف дә‏ 
سئة )4( عشر واربعماية de‏ الله A+)‏ على محمد الى de‏ 


1-2. Basmalah. 3-6. Qur. CXII. 1-4. This is the grave of Qumqum 7. daughter of al- 
Saqr son of Muhammad. She died 8. on Monday, in the middle of Safar of the year 9. 
four hundred and ten (— 22nd of June 1019). May God bless 10. Muhammad, the 
Prophet and give him peace. 


Qumqum is certainly not a common name for a lady; it means, according to Lane’s Lexicon, per- 
haps not incidentally « a vessel having a long and narrow neck, made of copper to heat water or of 
silver or china-ware to serve for sprinkling rose-water ». 


No. 43 (fig. 54) 
Undated (4th century H.). 


Seven lines of Rafi in relief, framed at the top and sides by a thick border with a sort of two- 
stranded guilloche. The frame is surmounted by two concentrical semicircular arches. 


Date: the style of the characters, the type of frame, together with the choice of the formula 
used to introduce the name of the dead are elements that concur to date this inscription to the 4th 
century H., as well as inscription no. 39 which bears the name of the same person, Fatimah daughter 
of Ahmad etc. 


О)‏ سم الله الرحمن (Y) e‏ اللهم اذا جمعت الاولين (W)‏ والاخرين ليقات يوم (4) معلوم 
فاجعل (e)‏ فاطمة ابنت احمد (5) بن الحسن بن عيلان (V)‏ من الامنين الفائزبن. 


1. Basmalab. 2. O God when Thou wilt gather the ancients 3. and those of later times 
for the appointed hour of a known 4. day, make 5, Fatimah daughter of Ahmad 6. son 
of al-Hasan son of ‘Aylin 7. of those who are secure and that shall triumph. 


No. 44 (fig. 55) 
Undated (4th century H.). 


Seven lines of incised 62. 
The style of the characters and the formula used to introduce the deceased's name date this in 
scription to the 4th century H. 


3 
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The deceased lady, whose name is engraved in this inscription seems to be the daughter of that 
Artamah whose tombstone is also in this group (no. 45). 


Q)‏ بسم الله الرحمن الر (Y)‏ حيم. ally‏ أحد الله الصمد )2( (”) لم يلد ds‏ يولد و (4)لم يكن 
له كفوا أحد». هذا قبر (e)‏ ام بحى ابنت à‏ بن جيد. С\у‏ توفيت يوم الجمعة لاربع (V)‏ خلون 
من جمادى الاخر من (A)‏ سنة أحد واربعين وأربع )5( ماية رحمها الله. 

1-2. Basmalab. 2-4. Qur. CXII 1-4. This is the grave of 5. Umm Yahya daughter of Ar- 


tamah son of Gayyid. 6. She died on Friday, the fourth 7. of Gumada II of 8. the year 
forty-one and four 9. hundred (3rd November 1049). May God forgive her! 


No. 50 (fig. 61) 
Date: ... 464 / 1071. 


Seven lines of käft in relief of which only the first three lines seem to have the letters intact. 
The other letters appear as if eaten away and therefore undecipherable. It looks as if there was an 
attempt at partial erasure, unless it is the result of the work of an insufficiently skilled apprentice. 
There is another gravestone on which this phenomenon can be observed (no. 12). 


)\( يسم الله الرحمن 7 (Y) e‏ وكل من Ue‏ فان Us,‏ وجه (Y)‏ ربك ذو اللال والاكرام ». 
هذا )$( قر O) ... (гу...‏ ... واربع (V)‏ وستين )?( واربعماية. 


1. Basmalab. 2-3. Qur. LV 26-27. This is 4. the grave .. 5. ... 6. ... four 7. and four 
hundred and sixty. 


No. 51 (fig. 62) 
Date: Rabî I 436 / 26 September-25 October 1044. 


Nine lines of هم‎ in relief, with interlinear filling motives in the shape of multipetalled rosettes 
(H. 3 and 6), half and double palmettes (ll. 4, 5 and 7), and arrowheads (ll. 7 and 8). No ornament. 


)\( يسم الله الرحمن | em (Y)‏ وكل من (Y) Је‏ فان ويبقا وجه ربك )$( ذو SMAI‏ 
والاكرام ). هذ )°( | قر Aa]‏ بن a daw‏ اسمعيل c, CO‏ مضمر )?( توي зә d‏ اول 
(V)‏ سنة ست Сб‏ واربعماية (A)‏ رحمه الله وصلى الله على سيدنا محمد (A)‏ النى ally‏ وسلم تسليما 


1-2. Basmalah. 2-4. Qur. LV 26-27. This is 5. the grave of Ahmad son of Sa‘id son of 
Isma‘il 6. son of Mudammar (?). He died in the month of Rabî I 7. of the year four 
hundred and thirty-six (= 26th September - 25th October 1044). 8. May God forgive him! 
And May God bless our master Muhammad 9. the Prophet and his family and give him 
peace! 
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Fig. 2 - The group of five graveyards adjoining the town borders; the fifch is right at the top of the 
photograph. 
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Fig. 8 - Parallelepiped tomb. 
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12. Dated: 5th century H. 


Inscription no. 
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Dated: 
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- Inscription no. 


Fig. 26 - Inscription no. 13. Undated [323/935]. 
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Mudammar or Mugammar appear to be the possible readings; both names have meanings that can 
be applied to persons but neither can be considered a personal name having a real diffusion. There 
may be another possible reading if we consider the third letter to be a /2: Musfir which means «a 
poor man» (according to LaANE's Lexicon). Of “course, all three readings are made with the same 


reservations. 


No. 52 (fig. 63) 
Date: not visible [438/1046]. 

Six lines visible in Ёш}: in relief; another three lines are dimly seen above ground level. _ The 
characters of the letters appear to be of three different sizes: the biggest is the size of l. 4, а smaller 
size is that of IL 1, 2, 3, 5, and 6, while the size of the indistinct H. 7, 8, 9 seems to be the smallest, 
The empty spaces between the lines are filled with rings; no other filling motif is visible. 


The date of the death can be deduced from the twin gravestone which is now preserved in the 
Museo Civico at Modena, Italy. It is the fifth Gumadà II 438 (= 8th November 1046). 


TES JA فان ويبقى وجه ربك (5) ذو‎ le من‎ (Y) الله الرحمن الرحم. وكل‎ e O) 
... )7- A) بن خليفة بن كعبى بن خليفة (5) بن عبيد الله بن محمد القيسى‎ (e) هذا قبر الحسين‎ (f) 


1. Basmalah. 1-3. Qur. LV 26-27. 4. This is the grave of al-Husayn 5. son of Halifah son 
of Ка% son of Halifah 6. son of “Ubayd Allah son of Muhammad al-Qaysi. 


. No. 53 (fg. 64) 
Date: ... 607 / ... 1210. 
Tinea lintel parit asha eth dieti шайы لسو و‎ in аве qe 
inscribed space is framed on all sides by g double-lined border, ending on top in a bulb-shaped trefoil 
arch with g lamp suspended in the span. 
The engraved surface is smoothed and slightly depressed into en elongated hollow shape as if the 
stone had been used before for some other purpose such as grinding. 
(At the left of the-lamp) وصل الله على‎ A 
(At the right of the lamp) diy سيدنا محمد‎ B 
محسنين كانوا قليلا من الليل ما بجعون )0( وبالاسحار هم يستغفرون وي‎ (Фу كانوا قبل ذلك‎ 
حسن بن عبد‎ ... фе (A) هذا قبر الشيخ السعيد الشهيد‎ (V) وامحروم».‎ АШ > C) امولهم‎ 
سبع وستماية رحمه الله‎ (VV) توفي ... من سنة‎ (A) الشح.. )2( رحمه الله رحمة واسعة.‎ (Ау الله‎ 
` تراب الضريح على‎ (AY) مكانا دفنت اليه‎ ual, Ul, ترحم بفضلك يا‎ (AY) وجميع المسلمين.‎ 


A; And may God bless B. our master Muhammad and his family! 1° Basmalab. 2-6. Qur. 
LI 15-19. 7. This is the grave of the prosperous (with respect to religion) and possessing 
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much knowledge Sayh 8. Salim ... Hasan son of “Abd Allah 9. ... May God have all-en- 
compassing mercy on him! 10. He died ... of the year 11. six hundred and seven, may 
God have mercy on him and all the Moslems. 12. « Say, as an act of bounty from thee: May 
God have mercy on thee!, o thou who standest (here), and look at the place where I have 
been driven їп». 13. « The dust of the grave is (now) on my brow, as if I didn't walk 
on it one day >. 14. < I was master of men, I have defended the things that are sacred, 
so have I become the pledge of the grave >. 15. .. 


The adjective #abid (1. 7) has many meanings; it is used for a ‘martyr? who is slain in the cause 
of God's religion, it was applied by the Prophet to one who dies of colic, one who is drowned, one 
who is burned to death, and finally it means also ‘possessing much knowledge’. As we know 
nothing about the causes of the death, all the meanings can be accepted; if however one must be 
chosen, I think that ‘possessing much knowledge’ is more befitting a venerable їеур 

Ll. 12-14 contain three elegiec verses in the metre mutagarib; it may be that 1. 15 also has a 
verse, but it is illegible. The last part of the third verse (L 14) deserves an explanation: the ex- 
pression buwa rabin al-qabr means «he is the pledge of the grave» which will render him up in the 
day of resurrection, his works being regarded as a debt, for which he will be either released or held 
in custody to be punished. 


No. 54 (fig. 65) 
.. (7th century Н.). 


Roughly triangular stone containing an inscription in mash? characters in relief, faintly visible but 
absolutely illegible. 

The inscribed space is framed by a linear rectangle containing along the upper edge a row of crow- 
steps. Inscribed in the upper part of the rectangle, there is a multifoiled arch with a lamp hanging in the 
span, and the spaces between the arch and the outside frame are filled by two volutes turned outwards. 

Date: in the absence of other qualifying elements than the nash: characters, we can base our reckon- 
ing on the presence of the lamp in « complete frame of which we have evidence from the end of the 
6th century onwards. It is reasonable then to date this inscription to the 7th century H. 


No. 55 (fig. 66) 
Date: ... (end of 5th century H.). 


Ten lines of Айб in relief. The right border of the stone is cleft and near it there is a vertical 
portion of inscribed space (approximately one third of its width at the beginning, then growing larger) 
that appears to be corroded in such a way as to impede reading. The rest of the engraved surface is 
smoothed and slightly depressed into an elongated hollow shape as if the stone had been used before 
for some other purpose such as grinding. There are some other stones presenting the same pheno- 
menon (see under no. 53). 


Date: the style of the characters belongs to that type of kZji called by С. Wiet <à dents de scie >. 
(For the chronology, see no. 1). 


Q)‏ الله (Y)‏ بسم الرحمن الرحيم )5( وقل هو نباء عظم انتم )£( же‏ معرضون a‏ هذا (5) قبر 
الحسن بن عى (O‏ مولا ОШ‏ ... (۷) توي ليلة الا ... (A)‏ لثلاث خلون )٠١-6(‏ . 


1-2. Basmalab. 3-4. Qur. XXXVIII 67-68. This is 5. the grave of al-Hasan son of Yahya 
6. mawla of al-Mannan. 7. He died in the night of .. 8. the third of ... 9-10. .... 
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No. 56 (fg. 67) 
Date: ... 4(2X2) / — 


In the photograph taken in 1972, there is only one written line visible. It has been possible 
to read the inscription thanks to another photograph taken by G. Puglisi in 1947. ; 
Eleven lines in kgfi in relief of the type «à dents de scie». There is a border on top of the 
inscribed space, made by a row of eight thick ringlets within two lines. 
the date is illegible, it can be reasonably fired within the limits evidenced for the saw. 
toothed type of #zf in Dahlaki palacography, i.e. 465 to 485 H. 


(2) ترجعون ». هذا قبر قاسم‎ (бу وكل نفس ذائقة الموت ثم الينا‎ (ту بسم الله الرحمن الرحيم‎ (O 
... )۷( توق يوم الاثنين‎ C) الحسين بن ... بن عبد )0( الله ... رحمة الله عليه‎ (£) Gio) ابن‎ 
لوأن مزقته نفدا.‎ Ule Уе قبر‎ (AA) واله‎ (Ve) واربعماية وصلى الله على النى محمد‎ (Ау... سنة‎ (A) 


1. Basmalab. 2-3. Qur. XXIX 57. This is the grave of Qasim (?) son of 4. al-Husayn ... son 
of “Abd 5. Allah ... May God's forgiveness be upon him. 6. He died on Monday ... 7. ... 
8. .. year ... 9. and four hundred. May God bless the Prophet Muhammed 10. and his 
family. 11. « A grave dear to us if thou wouldst not have spoiled it with death ». (verse) 


No. 57 (fig. 68) 


Date: 13 or 16th Gumada II 482 / 23rd-27th August 1089. 


we find two words of normal size engraved one above the other; the upper word should 

ead as if placed at the end of the same line. This is a most unusual procedure. 

The background of the inscription appears unfinished, the spaces between some letters being mark- 
by the hacks made by the master lapicide to show his apprentice where he had to carve. In one 

instance however (L 1), there is' clear attempt to use the hacks as a device to lighten the thickness 

of a ring used as filling motif. 


)\( بن ايوب القر:. )2( (Y)‏ توفي لثلثة عشر ليلة / خلون- بقين )2( (Ту‏ من cole‏ الاخرة سنة 
(f)‏ اثنين ley‏ واربعماية (ө)‏ قر yje‏ علينا لوان مزقته (5) نفد | (Ver)‏ ما جلر д5‏ علينا 
У,‏ القضاء (V)‏ بعد | (ب (V‏ وصلى الله على النى محمد واله. 


1. son of Ayyüb al-Qur ...(?) / (end of line missing). 2. He died thirteen nights / (end of 
line missing). 3. of Gumada II of the year 4, four hundred and eighty-two (= 23rd - 
27th August 1089). 5. A grave dear to us if thou wouldst not have spoiled it 6A. with 
death. 6B. No creature acted unjustly against us, nor will the One who judges and decides 
do so 7A. later on. 7B. May God bless the Prophet Muhammad and his family! 
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It is pure guesswork trying to establish the #isbab of the dead ‘working on two letters only: 

This is the only case of the name of the month of Gumadà (which is of feminine gender, all 
the other names of the months being masculine) used as a feminine in the epigraphy of the Dahlak 
necropolis, where it is normally used as. masculine. LANE in his Lexicon gives an explanation to this 
; U S Ip QUE ا و‎ е b акысына 
word. 


The day “OE heste be ake tie 13: Sp the qeq Баш E et 2 does 
not allow ys to establish which of the two verbs that could fit in (palewna or baqayna) is to be chosen. 


No. 58 (fig. 69) 
Date: 18th Rabr II 632 / 10th January 1235. 


Fourteen lines visible of sas: in relief with diacritical marks, orthographical signs and vowels. - 
There are also filling motives in the shape of stylized small seeds, some of them with a dot in the 
middle. The size of the letters of 1. 6 is larger than the others; some of the letters however, such 
as alif and lam are enormous in respect to the other similar letters, as they extend to the height of 
four lines. 


The rectangular panel is divided into two parts: ЕЕЕ cea eh, 
a two-stranded guilloche as < border at the sides, and en upper one, with a bulb-shaped trefoil arch 
. defined by a double fillet and inscribed in a rectangle. -In the span, there are a suspended lamp and 
filling motives in the shape of seeds and six-petalled geometrical flowers, together with the basmalab. 


The, surface of the stone shows the same phenomenon of being slightly depressed in the middle 
like those that have been described under nos. 53, 55. ١ 


` The lines following the fourteenth appear to have been erased. - 


)0 رحم الله ... (ب) ودعا 4-90 ... (ج) يسم الله (o)‏ الله الرحمن ن (Y) em‏ وجنات عدن 
مفتحة لهم الابوب متكثين فما (Y)‏ يد عون فا بفاكهة كثيرة وشراب وعندهم (Y)‏ قاصرات 
الطرف )$( اتراب هذا ما توعدون (e)‏ ليوم الحساب » (5) هذا قر الشاب (Aw AYE!‏ الاهل 
القارئ (v)‏ لكتاب الله عز وجل المقر (А)...‏ الى عبد الله محمد بن الشيخ سليمان نصر )2( الكاتب 
)4( بدهلك . توي عشية الا ربعاء الثامن عشر من شهر ربيع )٠١(‏ الآخر سنة اشنين وثلاثين 
وستماية رحمه الله رحمة (AA)‏ الارار وحشره في زمرة ¿J‏ الختار ... (МЕЛТ)‏ 


A. May God forgive .. 

B. and prayed to God for me ... 

C. In the name of Allah 

D. the Beneficent, the Merciful. 

1-5. Qur. XXXVIII 50-53. 6. This is the grave of a youth, whom the family takes to rely 
upon, a reader of the 7. Book of Allah, to Whom belong might and majesty, one who 
affirms with both tongue and mind ... 8. Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad son of the Šayb 
Sulayman Nasr (2) the Scribe 9. at Dahlak. He died-at nightfall on Wednesday, the eigh- 
teenth of the month of Rabi“ 10. II of the year six hundred and thirty-two (= 10th 
January 1235). May *God forgive him as-it is forgiven 11. to the pious who believe in 
God, and may he join the company of the prophet, the elect... 12-14. ... 
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aM T No. 59 (fig. 70) - o 0s 
. Date: ... (6th E 


- 


Roughly ЗБИР kapad stone with an inscription in nashi characters, framed by a double linear 
border that follows the outline.. The text is absolutely undecipherable. 


Date: in the absence of qualifying élements other than the rash? characters, any date after the 
beginning of-the 6th century Н. can be accepted, of course, within the limits of the Dahlaki epigraphy. . 


No. 60 (fig. 71) 
Date: ~.. (7th century H.). 


Inscription in жаз: characters, framed in a rectangle with a linear border, in the upper part of 
which there is inscribed a. flattened arch with a lamp in the span: The inscribed space is filled ap, 
parently with four lines plus four more lines of small characters separated by a middle line of letters 
whose shafts reach the height of the other four lines put together. ч for a few words, the , 
inscription is undecipherable. 


Date: we can only follow the same reasoning as for inscription no. 4, and date this inscription to 
the 7th century. 


25) vee А (A) sss CY) ... محمد‎ tl (0) .... (1-6) 


1-4. ... 5. ... the regarded with mercy Muhammad 6-7. ... 8. on Friday ... 9 


No. 61 (fig. 72) 
.. (7th century H.). 


Ten lines of nashi in relief of which are faintly visible the first three lines and the beginning of 
the fourth. 

The inscribed space is framed on all sides by a double linear border bending inwards and joining 
in g sort of rooflike top. A bulb-shaped arch is outlined between the inscribed space and the top. In 
the span there is a hanging lamp and filling motives in the shape ‘of multipetalled rosettes and rings. 
` Date: as has been said, the motif of the lamp does not appear before 588 H.; this -consideration 
and the style of the nashi characters suggest dating this inscription to the beginning of the 7th century Н. 


rS أن الله لا يضيع‎ uu 3 من الله وفضل‎ Z. 09 ы و‎ (Y) الله الرحمن الرحيم‎ on (y 
. )٠١-ه(‎ (2) المؤمنين » )$( توي العبدٍ الورع‎ 


1. Basmalab.- 2-3. Qur. ТЇЇ 71. 4. The godfearing servant (of Allah) died ... 5-10. ... 


No. 62 


Photograph missing. 
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No. 63 (fig. 73) 
Date: ... 627 / ... 1229. 


Eleven lines of nashi in relief with diacritical marks, orthographical signs and vowels used rather 
sparingly. The size of the characters of L 5 is bigger than the others. 


The frame is linear at the sides, and is surmounted at the top by a band of crowsteps. Inserted be- 
tween this band and the first written line there is engraved а bulb-shaped arch with a lamp sus 
pended in the span. On either side of the arch there is a six-petalled rosette and some words engraved. 


The Sultan Abū «l-Sadád mentioned in this inscription appears to be one of a dynasty of which 
we have evidence only through the stelae found in the necropolis of Dahlak Kebir. For a reference, 
see С. Wer, < Roitelets de Dahlak >, Bulletin de l'Institut d'Egypte, 34, 1953, pp. 89-95; S. TEDESCHI, 
« Note storiche sulle isole Dahlak >, Proceedings of the Third International Conference of Ethiopian 
Studies, Addis Ababa, April 1966, Addis Ababa, 1969, pp. 49-74. 


(V)‏ سم الله الرحمن الرحيم (b‏ وتزعنا ما في صدورهم من غل اخوانا (Т)‏ على سرر متقابلين 
لا عسهم US‏ نصب (f)‏ وماهم (гу (ovr IE Va‏ هذا قر السعيدة الشهيدة (5) الطاهرة 
العفيفة (V) зз» el‏ ... مولاة السلطان الاجل الى (A)‏ السداد بن محى بن J!‏ السداد عز 
(A)‏ الاسلام ... (7) توفيت يوم السبت )1( )٠١(‏ السادس من ... سنة (VV)‏ ضبع وعشررن 
وستماية )2( رحمها الله. (бу‏ عمل (At the left of the lamp) eas!‏ 

(At the right of the lamp) (ب) المقرى )7( عفى الله عنه.‎ 


1. Basmalab. 2-4. Qur. XV 47-48. 5. This is the grave of the fortunate Lady, possessing 
much (religious) knowledge, 6. the pure, the virtuous Umm Yusuf 7. ... mawlab of the 
Sultan, most eminent Abū 8. al-Sadad son of Yahya son of Abū al-Sadad, the power of 
9. Islam (>) .. She died on Saturday-10. the sixth of ... of the year 11. six hundred (>) 
and twenty-seven. May God forgive her! 

A. Made by Ibrahim 

B. the keeper of the cemetery (?). May God efface his sins! 


On the adjective Jabid and the reasons for which we have preferred the translation < possessing 
much (religious) knowledge», see the commentary under no. 53. 


No. 64 (fig. 74) 
Date: ... (6th century H.). 


Only a few words are visible in this big tombstone engraved in aspi characters with a double 
frame all around the inscribed space. In the inner frame, it is possible to decipher some words 
belonging to v. 255 of the Second Chapter of the Qur'an. À sort of two-stranded guilloche seems to be 
engraved in the outer frame. 

Above the. inscribed space there is engraved a sort of bulb-shaped arch, decorated with volutes. 

Date: two elements help us in dating the inscription. First the masbi characters that do not ap- 
pear in the Dahlaki um ii d before the year 517 11/1123 AD. The type of frame belongs 
to & period that extends from the beginning of the 6th century to 588 when the use of the hanging 
lamp becomes a rule. The inscription belongs then to the period extending between 517 and 588 H. 
(1123 and 1192 AD.) 
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(O ... (\)‏ ويبشرهم رهم برحمة منه ورضوان (Ту‏ ... نعم مقي )£( ... أجر عظم 
(ө)‏ . 

In the frame: 
عا شاء وسع كرسيه السموات‎ (g) (horizontal) من علمه‎ tot... (ب)‎ (upward) ... 0( 
(downward) والارض...‎ 


... 24. Qur. IX 21-22. 5. ... A. ... B. .. nothing of His knowledge C. except what He 
pleases. His knowledge exténds over the heavens and the earth.. (Qur. II 255). 


p 


No. 65 
Photograph missing. 


No. 66 (fig. 75) 
Undated (7th century H.). 


Four lines in «spi, in relief, with diacritical marks, vowels and اا‎ agni ور‎ «Dis 
tatdid and the sukūn, all used rather sparingly. The inscribed space below seems to have been carefully 
erased for « depth equal to that of the first four lines; the lower part is dug into the earth. 

Ornament: the sides of the inscribed space are framed by a rather large border in relief, that ends 
on top in a slightly flattened bulb-shaped trefoil arch with a lamp in the middle, suspended by a chain. 

Date: this type of mash: character is introduced with the beginning of the 6th century Н. and 
remains almost unchanged for the next period. There is no evidence of the mibrab-type frame with a 
lamp in the middle before 588 H. The koranic verses appear to be among those held in predilection 
towards the beginning of the 7th century. 


The inscription can therefore be dated to the beginning of the 7th century. Its use as a koranic 
verse-bearing stone suggests however thet we have before us a case of reemployment and thus we 
"EVE UD ا‎ ав Ыы scaling tp 


САЛ ДА ел (ty كثيرة وشراب وعندهم‎ ii عون فيها‎ (Y) فہا يد‎ 
Sunk in the earth. 


1. Basmalab. May God bless Muhammad! 2-4. Qur. XXXVIII 50-52. 


No. 67 
Photograph missing. 
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No. 68 (fg. 76) 
Date: 3rd Gumadà II 468 / 14th December 1075. 


This is one of two tombstones dedicated to the same person, *A'ifah daughter of Maymun al-Walid, 
the other being no. 69. 


Ten lines of kzfi in relief, with interlinear filling motives in the shape of ال‎ paha rosettes 
scattered all over the inscription. No ornament. 


A straight crack crosses the whole width of the inscribed space from the end of 1. 4 to the 
beginning of L 7. 


)1( بسم الله الرحمن (Y) em JI‏ «كل نفس ذائقة الموت Vl,‏ توفو (Ту‏ ن أجوركم يوم ULB‏ 
oj:‏ زحز (4) ح عن النار وأدخل الجنة فقد فا (o)‏ ز وما الحياة الدنيا الا متاع الغرور». (Ay‏ هذا 
قبر عائشة ابنت ميمون الوليد (V)‏ بن جابر بن محمد بن عبد الله بن جابر (A)‏ بن محمد. توفيت 
- يوم الخميس لثلث (Ау‏ خلون من حمادى الاخر سنة (Vt) OV‏ وستين واربعماية. 


1. Basmalah. 2-5. Qur. III 185. 6. This is the grave of “A’išah daughter of al-Maymün al- 
Walid 7. son of Gabir, son of Muhammad, son of ‘Abd Allah, son of Gabir, 8. son of 
Muhammad. She died on Thursday, the third 9. of Gumada II, of the year eight 10. and 
. four hundred and sixty (= ЕНЕ December 1075). 


No. 69 (fig: 77) 


Date: 3rd Gumadà II 46? (468) / 14th December 1075. 


This is the second tombstone devoted to this same person, namely *A'išah daughter of Maymün 
al-Walid, the other being no. 68. 


' Nine lines of #zf in relief, of which the first line is ا‎ visible in the photograph, and the 
last one is much shorter than the others. The beginning of Il. 4 and 5 is missing: this is to be 
ascribed to a small peripheral fracture of the stone. 


The stone, without any ornament, is still dug into the earth. 


)1( بسم الله الرحمن eJ‏ )0( )0( وکل من le‏ فان ويبقا وجه ربك فو (HY‏ الجلال والاکرام» 
هذا قر (4) عائشة ابنة (ic)‏ ميمون الوليد بن جار (y (ду‏ عبد الله بن جار بن محمد. توفيت 
(5) يوم الخميس لثلث خلون من حمادى (V)‏ الاخر ... وستين واربعما (A)‏ ية رحمها الله . 
aa be‏ عمد ОШ ө‏ | | 


1. Basmalah. 2-3. Qur. LV 26-27. This is the grave 4. of *A'isah daughter of Maymün al- 
Walid son of Gabir 5. son of ‘Abd Allah, son of Gabir, son of Muhammad, She died 6. 
on Thursday, the third of Gumada 7. II ... and four hundred and sixty. 8. May God for- 
give her! ... May God bless Muhammad 9. and his family, and give him peace! 
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No. 70 (fig. 78) 
"Date not visible, or undated (4th century H.). 


The tombstone is sunk in the earth; only the first five lines are visible. Kæft characters in 
relief, with interlinear filling motives in the form of half-palmettes. The Aafi characters in the frame 
inscription are incised. 


Ornament: the insctibed space is bordered i hé OR and car the tide ya Mose اس‎ d ` 
a broad fillet and an inscription with Онт. CXII 1-4. On top, a double-lined “Tudor” arch, (with an 
inside filling consisting of a double row of isosceles triangles facing each other like the teeth of two 
cogged wheels), surmounted by a fleur-de-lis. In the span of the arch, a five-petalled flower. 

Date:. the type of kZfi characters, the ornament, typical of the first half of the 4th century HL, 
the choice of Qur. CXII 14 (for the other koranic verses, IX 128-129, there is no dated evidence) 
date this inscription to that century. 


ا ن الرحیم Br)‏ جام deo‏ من EE 0 ١‏ عزيز عليه ما ge‏ خريص 
Ale‏ بالمؤمنين رۇف о‏ (5) خم فان تولوا فقل Sunk in the earth ... t (gum‏ 

In the frame: | (upward; the first words are 
يولد‎ dy يلد‎ d (horizontal) الصمد (ب)‎ all الله أحد‎ ... under the earth) (D 

.. (downward) (т) 


1. Basmalab. 2-5. Qur. IX 128-129. 6. ... In the frame: (A.B. and most probably C.) : 
Qur. CXII 14. 1 


No. 71 (fig. 79) 
Undated (?) (4th century H.). 


Nine lines of kZfi in relief; ll. 4-9 are only faintly visible and therefore illegibile. There is 
no visible ornament. 


Date: although it is rather difficult to make definite statements with material in such a bad con 
dition; the type of the kufic characters and the choice of the formula date the inscription to the 4th 
century H. 


)1( بسم الله الرحمن الر (O)‏ حم. اللهم اذا (Ту‏ جعت الاولين AB) (Da AM‏ 


1-2. Basmalab. O God, when 3. Thou wilt gather the ancients and those of later times 
UB) a EX 


No. 72 (fig. 80) 
Undated (4th century H.). 


Thirteen lines of incised .رمع‎ No interlinear filling motives or ornament. Among the letters to’ 
be noticed, there is the medial “уя which is always written with the top open. 

This is one of two tombstones devoted to the same person Umm Abii al-Abbas, the other being 
no. 73. 
Date: the type of kufi characters incised «nd the choice of the elaborate Leuh date this inscrip- 
tion to tbe 4th century H. 
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а 0)‏ الرحمن (Y) em‏ و لقد كان لك في رسول 2 الله أسوة حسنة لمن كان رجو 
)£( الله واليوم الاخر وذكر الله (e)‏ كثيرا ». اللهم اذا Car‏ الملا (Y‏ لفصل القضاء وابانة 
الجزاء فعفوت عن (V) ١‏ لمدنبين وأقلت о ЛК‏ لقديم طو (A)‏ لك وكريم عفوك فاسئك )2( ان تغفر 
)5( لام al‏ العباس محمد بن احمد (A)‏ بن سعد المكى ذنبها وبيض (AA)‏ وجهها والحقها بنبيها 
(Y)‏ محمد صل الله عليه و de (M)‏ 


1. Basmalab. 2-5. Qur. XXXIII 21. O God, when Thou wilt gather the multitudes 6. to 
decide the judgement and make evident the recompense, 7. then Thou wilt pardon those 
who committed a sin, and straighten thosé who stumbled, for the sake of Thy bounty to 
which no commencement can be assigned, 8. and Thy generous grace. Then proceed to 
forgive 9. Umm Abii al^Abbàs Muhammad son of Ahmad 10. son of Sad al.Makki, her 
sins, whiten 11. her face and join her with her prophet 12. Muhammad. May God bless 
him and 13. give him peace. 

The wording of the last part of the formula used to introduce the deceased’s name is rather 
unusual. 

In the genealogy of the deceased lady there is apparently lacking the word ibrat ‘daughter ОР as 


is customary, unless we consider that the mothers descent has been deliberately ignored in order to 
emphasize that of the son, according to the father's side. 


No. 73 (fig. 81) 
Undated (4th century H.). | 


Sixteen lines of incised ##f. No interlinear filling motives or ornament. Among the letters to 
be noticed, there is the medial ‘eys which is always written open. 


This is one of two tombstones devoted to the same person, Umm Abū al-Abbas, the other being 
no. 72. 


Date: the considerations made for inscription no. 72, and the fact that the two tombstones refer 
to the same person compel us to accept the same date. 


ex О)‏ الله الرحمن الر )0( em‏ اللهم امتك ام | (Y)‏ بى العباس محمد بن احمد بن (f)‏ سعد 
<N‏ تشهد بان لا اله (e)‏ الا oly cof‏ محمد (sic)‏ عبدك ورسو (5) لك صلى الله عليه des‏ 
مقرة بوحد (V)‏ انيك (sic)‏ معترفة بربو بيك (A) (sic)‏ محتاجة الى مغفرتك ولذا الا )٩(‏ سجاء , 
وخلاص الاولياء وابعد .., ( ا 


1-2. Basmalab, О God Thy handmaid Umm 3. Abu al-Abbas Muhammad, son of Ahmad, 
son of 4. Sad al.Makki, bears witness that there is no god 5. but Thee.and that Muham- 
mad is Thy servant and Thy Mes- 6. senger, may God bless him and give him peace! She 
confirms Thine Unity 7. and acknowledges Thy Lordship 8. and is badly in need of 
Thy forgiveness. Therefore grant her 9. the calmness and security of the friends (of God). 
.. 10-16. .. 


Amab means ‘female slave’ and stands as the feminine of ‘Abd, ‘male slave’. In the case of a 
“slave” of God, it is of course to be considered as figurative (the pendant of ‘Abd Allah), and this 
is probably the reason for which Lane proposes to translate Amat Allab with «handmaid of God » 
(see Lexicon, s.v. < amawa »). 


The wording of the formula used to introduce the deceased’s name is unique, at least in the 
epigraphy of the necropolis of Dahlak Kebir. 


No. 74 (fig. 82) 
Undated (4th century H.). 


Twelve lines of incised Ёй. Filling motives inserted in the empty spaces between the lines in the 
shape of double flowering branches and small lozenges or four-pointed stars are to be found in Il. 1, 
2, 3. The elaborate engraving of Allab of the Besmaleb is remarkable and constitutes a unique ex- 
ample in the palaeography of this necropolis. 

. Ornament: the inscribed space is bordered at the top and at the sides by a frame consisting of 
a double line with a sequence of four-petalled rosettes in the middle. On top, a doublelined arch 
with the same motives, and at the sides, two stylized flowers. In the span of the arch there seem 
to be some words engraved, but their size is so small that they are practically undecipherable. 

Date: the type of Ёй}: characters incised and of the three-sided frame, and the choice of the 
formula to introduce the deceased’s name date this LS back to the 4th century H. 


ex О)‏ الله الر di (Y) e o (Y)‏ اذا معت )5( الاولين والاخر )9( بن eU‏ يوم 
A ey‏ فاجعل (V)‏ فاطمة ابنت 00 محمد بن سعد (Ay‏ المكي من ار )٠١(‏ غب أوليائك 
Jal, )1١(‏ الشهادة (YY)‏ بلقائك. oul‏ 


1-2. Basmalab. 3. O God, when Thou wilt gather 4. the ancients and those of later 5. 
times for the appointed hour of a known 6. day, make 7. Fatimah, daughter of 8. Muham- 
mad, son of Sa*d 9. al-Makki, of those who are 10. the most desirous of being Thy friends 
11. and of those who bear certitude 12. of the meeting with Thee. Amen! 


The end of the formula used in this inscription is unique in the epigraphy of the Dahlak necro- 
polis. š 


No. 75 
Photograph missing. 


No. 76 (fig. 83) 


Undated or with die. illegible (4th century H.). 


ТОЛЕ REE dE E e doe wed meus Ihe defe Bondar-of ik Ê 
are visible. The text is thus undecipherable. There is also a crack along the left border. The stone 
is still dug into the earth. 

Date: the style of the characters is the only element that allows us to date the inscription to 
the 4th century H. 
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| i Ne Tig. 84) E 
a Apparently ыа (4th. century H.). - 
Nine lines of Rafi in relief. - “Ti 9 penbe No: Баар ie iode aee? | 
, , Date: و‎ Si i CXII 14 date this inscription 
I to the 4th century H. . : i 
i et (£) Hos (b الله الصنمد‎ e الله أحد‎ s. ( e) p الله‎ =: (\) 
. )4-5( كفوا 'أحدع. هذا قير‎ (оу له‎ Ж. 
1. Basmalab. 2-5. Da CXII 14. This ls the grave 6-9. 


5 


И | - No. 78 

Photograph missing. | | 
` No. 79 (fig. 85) 

"+ Undated (4th century H.). 0 


Eight lines of kff in relief. ў МИК 

Tie accus sat ИРАКЕ ا ل ا‎ И The figure sug- 
gested by the triangle and the written space below recalls one of those writing tablets, called in 
Arabic lewh, for which see the introdüctory remarks under no. 2. 

Date: the type of këfi characters in relief, the Jewb-shaped written panel, the choice of Quer. III 
18, date this inscription to the 4th century H. . 


)0( بسم الله الرحمن (Y) e‏ وشهد الله أنه ٠لا‏ اله الا هو (ту‏ والملائكة وأولو ОЧ (f) pall‏ 
بالقسط لا اله ud i» aes‏ هذا V) а Tom‏ ضيف )2( 


1. Basmalab. 2-5. Qur. III 18. This is 6. the grave of Aba ul adn “AH son of Ва. 7. 
dif, mawld of Yusuf, son of 8. Ishaq al-Nağğar (?). May God forgive him! 


Saa E E р pasa Sana unata 
7: it could be read Ragif, Rad ог Wasif, as the first letter is not clear. All three, independent of 
рено URL TM IINE 


Sve 


No. 80 (fig. 86) 
Undated (4th century H.). 


Nine: ine ob buf ta qalas Filling motives inserted in the empty spaces between the lines in the 
shape of half-palmettes, double-palmettes and a four-petalled rosette are to be found in Il. 1, 2, and 7. - 
| Tuis que Шашка Б Сы” ак ا‎ due 
in the form of e stylized heart incised upside-down. 

The stone is still dug into the earth. For reasons gs yet unknown, only the right part of the 
inscribed space is legible; the left part of it, which includes the end of the lines, is completely illegible. 
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са 


‘Date: E шай SE de ornament on one side, sudes due of Qu. III 
. 18 and the formula used to introduce the deceased's name on the other, date this inscription back to 
the 4th century H. 

+ "En зи (f) الله انه لا اله الا هو و‎ (W) الرحيم. و شهد‎ (Y) сш بسم الله‎ A). 
ن محمد من الامنن‎ Oe .. اللهم اجعل‎ б): ( بالقسط ... (5) هو العزيز‎ CEU (e) 
; | ' e الفائزين‎ (4) 


1-2. Basmalab. 2-6. Qur. III 18. 7. O God, make .. 8. son of Muhammad of those who > 
are secure, 9, of those that shall triumph ... 


| No. 81 (fg. 87) 
Undated (4th century H.). I 


Fragment of the lower part of а tombstone of which only the final line is fully visible and the words 
coming at the end of the last two lines but one are left. 


The kZfi incised characters of the few visible words is the only element by which this inscription 


: meto deed اي‎ ca 


QU)‏ ... (۳) في الجنة 
in paradise.‏ .3 .. 


` APPENDIX 


.CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER OF THE INSCRIPTIONS 


4th century Н. (912-1008 АП)... 


Dated: 327 Н. - по. 14; 356 Н. - по. 29. 

Undated: Nos. 13, 22, 33, 39 апа 43, 44, 45, 72 апа 73, 74, 79, 80, 81. 
Undated or with date illegible: Nos. 3, 36, 37, 38, 70, 71, 76, 77. 
4tbhJth centuries H. 

Nos, 5, 6, 21, 35. 


Sth century H. (1009-1105 A.D.). 

Dated: 400 H. - nos. 23 and 24; 409 H. - no. 20; 410 H. - no. 42; 411 H. - no. 47; 422 H. - no 32; 
435 H. - nos. 8 and 9, 28; 436 H. - nos. 10, 51; 437 H. - noe. 40 and 41; 438 H. - no. 52; 
441 H. - no. 49; 450 H. - no. 7; 453 H. - no. 17; 456 H. - no. 31; 461 H. - no. 50; 464 H. - 
no. 16; 468 H. - nos. 68 and 69; 470 H. (or 490 H.?) - no. 2; 473 H. - no. 11; 477 H. (or 479 Н.) 
- no. 18; 479 H. - no. 1; 482 H. - no. 57; 490 H. - no. 34; 47(?) H. - no. 4. 

Undated: Nos. 12, 15, 26, 27, 48, 55, 56. 


6tb century Н. (1106-1202 AD.) 


Dated: 500 H. - no. 30. 
With illegible date: Nos. 59, 64. 


7th century H. (1203-1299 A.D.) 


Dated: 607 H. - no. 53; 627 H. - no. 63; 632 H. - no 58. 
With illegible date: Nos. 54, 60, 61, 64, 66. 
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Summing-up Table 











Undated or with 

Centuries Dated date illegible Total 
4th/10th OM ete SNN леси му а “ЧЕ 2 21 23 
4b-5th iH. . . . . . . . . . — 4 4- 
Sth/llth . . . . . . . . . . 29 7 36 
6th/12th ao aao Qo Oo ла CU د‎ 85 ROCA 1 2 3 
7th/13th IES awh ue ur te Se CM ce 3 5 8 

35 39 74 


INDEX or PROPER NAMES 


Abū al-Hasan ‘Ali b. Radif mawlà Yüsuf b. Ishaq alNağğar: no. 79. 
— Sa'd Hibat Allah b. Said b. Wasif al "Arift; no. 1. 
— — . “шап b. Yahya b. "Utman: no. 13. 
— ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. al-Sayb Sulayman Negr: no. 58. 
— — — — b. “Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad: no. 14. 
س‎ — — — b. *"Utmán: no. 37. 
Ahmad b. Muhammad ‘Ali: no. 30. 
— b. Said b. Тата b. Mudammar: no. 51. 
Artamah b. Gayyid b. Zakariyys: no. 45. 
Barikeh garyat ‘Abd Allah .. Hafş (?): по. 20. 
Fatimah ibnat Ahmad b. al-Hasan b. ‘Aylin: nos. 39, 43. 
s; - — Muhammad b. Sa'd al-Makki: no. 74. 
al-Hasan b. ‘Yahya mawlà al-Mannin: no. 55. 
al-Husayn b. Halifah b. Ka'bi b. Halifah b. ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad al-Qayai: n. 52. 
Hasna’ ibnat ‘Abd al-Wahid b. al-Husayn b. “АН al-Zayyat: nos. 8, 9. 
Maryam ibnat ‘АП: no. 28. 
Muhammad Yahyà b. Yüsuf: no. 2. 
Qasim b. al-Husayn b. .. b. ‘Abd Allah: no. 56. 
Qumqum ibnat alSaqr b. Muhammad: no. 42. 
Salim .. Hasan b. ‘Abd Allah (al-Sayh alea'id al&ahid): no. 53. 
Samgan (2) ibnat Yahya b. Ahmad b. Harün: nos. 40, 41. 
Umm Abi al^Abbás Muhammed b. Ahmed b. Sa‘d al-Makki: nos. 72, 73. 
— Yahya b. Artameh b. Gayyid: no. 49. 
— —h bayd Allah ....: no. 35. 
—  Yüsuf .. mawlàh alSuljün al-ağall Abū al-Sadad: no. 63. 
‘Abbas b. “АП al-Bistimi: no. 4. 
‘Abd Allah b. Ahmad b. ‘Abd al Wahid al-Zayyat: no. 17. 
— alRahmen b. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. ‘Ali: no. 16. 
— al-Wahid b. al-Husayn alZayyüt: noe. 23, 24. 
*A'iah ibnat Maymün al-Walid b. Gabir b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. Gabir b. Muhammad: nos. 
68, 69. 
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"АП Ragib (?): no. 11. 
— Yahya ... b. Muhammad “АП: no. 7. 
— b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Ahmad: no. 10. 
*Amm Muhammad ... b. Gayyid: no. 44. 
‘Atimah ibnat ‘Abd Allah: no. 31. 
‘Îsa b. Halim: no. 33. 


Incomplete Names 


... b. Áyyüb al-Qur ...: no. 57. 

... b. Gayyid b. ...: no. 46. 

... al-marbtm Muhammad: no. 60. 

... Mubammad b. ...: no. 15 

... b. Muhammad: no. 80. 

... b. Muhammad al-Murri no. 38. 

... Yahyà b. ...: no. 18. 

... b. Yahya b. Muhammad b. Artamah: no. 47. 

... b. ‘Abd Allah ..> b. Muhammad al-Barri: no. 29. 
. b. ‘Abd Allah b. ... b. “Abd Allah: no. 12. 
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Karttikeya in Literature, Art and Coins ° 


by UPENDRA THAKUR 


In Literature and Art 


Among the various gods and goddesses who find representation on early Indian 
coins, Karttikeya occupies an important place. In early literature, he is variously known 
as Kumara, Skanda, Karttikeya, Mahasena, etc. The Vedic divinities represented in the ` 
form of Vedic symbols in art also include Kumara, who is described as the miraculous babe, 
the wonderful hero, leader of the divine army and son of Agni. He also symbolizes the 
principle of prëna or life. We have a complex mythology which lies behind the icono- 
graphic form of Kumara as six-headed son of six mothers, son of Ganga, son of Agni, 
etc. An epic cycle of myth is associated especially with his conquest of Tarakasura, the 
latter typifying the lower mind and the former the death-conquering principle of the 
divine power. Accordingly, each life centre is a babe or Kumara, the miraculous technique 
by which nature has designed to perpetuate life in her laboratory (^). 

Popularly recognized as the son of Siva and Parvati (7), Skanda-Kumara-Karttikeya (*) 
is described as the commander-in-chief of the gods (*), who led the divine army against 
the forces of the demons to final victory. We have an interesting account of the birth 
of Karttikeya, both in the Ramdyapa (°) and the Mahabharata (°), which provide a long 
list of his names and give details as to why he was called by the various names of 
Skanda, Kumara, Karttikeya, Guha (°) etc. The Amarakofa gives seventeen names of this 
. god (*). | 

The birth of Kumara-Karttikeya is graphically described by the great poet Kalidasa 
in his immortal work, Kumazrasambbava, which ends with the killing of Tarakasura by 


(1) V.S. AGRAWALA, Indian Art, Varanasi, 1965, (*) Mababbarata (Critical Edition by various 
p. 49. hands, Poona, 1927 onward), 255.1-25. 

(*) Cf. the following famous verse of Samka- (1) For the long list of bis various names and 
r&carya: < Ihayahi vatseti hastanprasaryahva-yatpa- other details see Mababbérata (Vanaparva), 232. 
darathamkare maturnkat ... >. 3-9, 225.16-18, 226.24, 227.16-17, 227.18, 228, 

.(3) For details see Р.К. AGRAWALA, Skanda- 229, 230.6, 230.15, 230.22, 231.56, 231.54, 231. 
Karttikeya, Varanasi, 1967, pp. 2 ff. 56, 231.96; 232.36; (Anuíasama Parva), 85.81-82, 


(*) Bhdgavadgitd (Poonma, 1909; transl K.T. 86.33-34, 85.68-82, 85.164, 86.5-14, 86.28, 86.29, 
TELANG, Oxford, 1908), 10.24: Senaminamabam 134.1-7; (Adiperva), 226.36; (Salya Parva), 44, 
Skandab; Raghuvemfa of KALDASA (ed. HD. 45, 46, 73-75: 46.83-84; 46.90-91; (Samtiparva), 


VELANKAR, Bombay, 1948), 2.37: Sendni. 122.32; 327.9-11 etc. © 
(°) Ramayena of VALMIKi (ed. K.N. PANDU- (°) Amarekoía of  AMARASIMHA (ed. СР. 


RANG, Bombay, 1888) 37.1-30; (Balakdxda). SasTri, Banaras, 1950), І 39-40. 
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Kārttikeya (°). As noted above, Skanda, the god of war (°°), is the same as Karttikeya 
and Kumara. Robertson quotes Kalidasa while referring to the deodars: « See yonder 
deodar, the adopted child of Siva. As from her breast was nurtured the war god Skanda, 
so had she tended it with nectar welling from а deep-bosomed pitcher of gold » (°). He 
is also called Saravanabhava (7) or Sarajanma (7?) from the myth that he was born among 
reeds, Не had a temple dedicated to him on the Devagiri hill (*) and he is generally 
represented in sculpture with six faces and mounted upon a peacock. It is significant 
that Patafijali makes a reference to the worship of this god, and a few coins of Kaniska 
also show on their reverse figures with the names of Skando, Komaro, Маһаѕепо and 
Bizago in Greek letters which we propose to discuss in the following pages. A Gupta in- 
scription of A.D. 414 records the building of a pratali or gallery by one Dhruvagarman in 
the temple of Svāmī Mahasena at Bilsad (°). 

One of the earliest descriptions of Karttikeya riding a peacock is given by Kālidāsa 
im his Raghuvamía as mayuraprstbaírayina Gubena (°°). Varühamihira in his Brbatsambita 
states that Skanda looks boylike, holds a spear and has a peacock for his ensign ("). Be- 
sides this, we have some more iconographic details about Skanda-Karttikeya in Matsya 
Purana (259.45-51), Visnudbarmottara (3.71.3.6), the Ršpamandana (5.26) and other 
works noted below. 

Unlike Ganapati and other gods no separate cult developed around Káarttikeya al- 
though there is a close mythological association between him and Ganapati. The formal 
worship of Karttikeya entered the Hindu pantheon at a later date, despite references to 
Kumara-Karttikeya in Vedic literature as noted above. In later literature also we have 
references to the image-types of Skanda, Kumara-Karttikeya, Уіќакћа, Guha, etc. Patafijali 
mentions Skanda and Visakha as lagkika devatas (folk divinities) (°). From his comment 
on an important sufra of Panini )**( it is clear that the images of Siva, Skanda and Visakha 
were made for worship during his time (sampratipgjartba). J. N. Banerjea, commenting on 
the above passage, says that none of these three gods can be described as Vedic in char- 
acter (?). We have, however, shown above that Kumara figures as one of the Vedic 
divinities who is described as the miraculous babe, the wonderful hero, leader of the 
divine army, etc. ("), and is a synonym for Karttikeya, who is variously described as 


(°) Kumdrasambbava (ed. VL. SASTRI PAN- Royal Asiatic Society, XX, 1913, pp. 385, 395. 


SIKAR, Bombay, 1916), xii 53-54. . (1°) Raghuvamsa, vi 4. 

(1°) Ragbuvamía, ñ 57; ii 36-37; vii 1; Ku- (T) Brbatsambita of VAREHAMIHIRA (ed. B.V. 
marasembbava, ii 52: Goptarem Surasainyanam; SUBRAMANYAM, Bangalore, 1947), 57.41: Skandab 
Matsya Purana (Calcutta, 1954), 43: raksabeto... Kumárarüpab Saktidbaro Varbiketusca. 
camundm. | Q*) Mababbasyam of PATANJALI, ed. I. KEIL- 

(3) Е.С. Fog» ROBERTSON, Our Forests, p. HORN, Bombay, 1892-1909 (Comment on Panini 


37, quoted by B.S. UPADHYAYA, India in Kalidasa, Sūtra, V 3.90). Also see J.N. BANERJEA, Develop- 
2nd ed. New Delhi, 1968, p. 33; Ragbuvamía, ment of Hindu lcomograpby, Calcutta, 1956, pp. 


ii 36. 85, 362 ff. 
(22) Matsya Purana, 45-45. (2%) Astadbyayi of PANINI (ed. S. PATHAK, 
(3) Ragbuvamía, ilie 53. S. Онгтвло, Poona, 1935), V 3.90. 
(14) Matsya Purana, 43-45. (2%) BANERJEA, ор. cit, p. 86. 
(25) Journal of tbe Bombay Branch of the (22) AGRAWALA, op. cit, pp. 45, 49. 
e. 
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Skanda, Kumara, Karttikeya, Mahāsena, Viéakha, Guha, etc. in the following verses of 
the Amarakofa (**): 


41 Kérttikeyo Маһаѕепаһ Sarajanma Sadananah 
Parvatinandanah Skandah Senàánirgnir Guhah / 

42 Bahuleyastirakajidvisakhah Sikhi vahanah 
Sanmaturah Saktidharah Kumarah Krauficadharah / 


It appears that, though he figured among the Vedic divinities at a very early date, 
the formal worship of this god entered the Hindu pantheon much later than other divini- 
ties, as is clear from the later coin legends, texts and lexicons wherein Skanda and Vi- 
 fükha, along with other names such as Brahmanya, Subrahmanya, Kumara, Mahasena, etc., 
came to be treated as so many synonyms of this god. A- careful analysis of the myths 
associated with these names would show that many god-concepts of an allied character 
were «at the root of the later unified idea of a deity by the name of Skanda-Kartti- 
keya > (7), which is borne out by the utterly confused account given in the two epics 
about his origin and parentage, such as that of Ganapati. Whatever the mythical accounts 
about his origin and development may be, the fact remains that his association with war 
was fairly old and he was regarded as spiritual and temporal ruler by the Yaudheyas, 
an ancient Indian tribal republican State who lived by arms (zyudbajivi Samgba or Ksa- 
triya). . In the Bbagavadgita Lord Krsna declares that he is Skanda among the warriors 
(senaninzmabars Skandab) (^). While dealing with the parentage of Karttikeya, the Ma- 
babbarata refers to a tradition, identifying him with Sanatkumára, the eldest born of 
Brahman (). This tradition can be traced to the Chandogya Upanisad (°°) which عل‎ 
scribes Sanatkumara, the instructor of Narada in Brabmavidya, as the same as Skanda. 
This "instructor god" was well known in South India whete one variety of the image of 
Karttikeya or Subrahmanya is also popularly known as Defike-Subrehmanya. In this form 
he is said to have taught Pramava (the Vedic lore) to his father Siva. This theme is depicted 
on one of the earliest reliefs found at Ellora (7) in the Rameévara cave shrine. 

In the Maitrzyami Sambitad, a late Samhita text, mention is made of some of the 
Puranic deities and their Gayatri mantras, as contained in the Satarudriya text which 
invokes Sarva (arrow wielder), one of the names of Rudra, and addresses him as Siva. 
Then begin the Gayatri mantras of Purusa-Mahadeva, Kumára-Kárttikeya (Skanda), Ca- 
turmukha-Padmasana, etc. The Taittirtya Sambité and the Vdjasaneyi Samhita also con 
tain the Satarudriya passage. The first amuvaka of the tenth Prapatbaka of the Taittiriya 


(22) Amarakofa, 1.4142. GHAVAcHARYA, Tirupati-Chittoor, 1952), vii 26: 


(**) BANERJEA, Op. cit, pp. 362 f. Bhagavdn-Sanatkumarastam Skandaityd-caksate. 
(24) Bhdgevadgitg, 10.24. (27) T.A. СортмАтнА Bao, Elements of Hindu 
(15) Mabdbharata, xii 37.12. Iconography, Madras, 1914-16, II, p. 350. 


(7°) Chandogya Upanisad (ed. ОТ. Virani- 
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Aranyaka gives the Gayatri mantras of Purusa-Mahüdeva-Rudra, Puruşa-Mahāsena-Şaņmu- 
kha (Kumara-Karttikeya) and other gods. A comparison of the two lists from the Mai- 
trayant Samhita and the Taittiriya Áramyaka will show that there is much common to 
both. The iconography of these god-concepts is also developed in the Mabamarayana Upa- 
nisad, a late text (?*). From these late Vedic texts it” is clear that the religious outlook 
of the Hindus in the later Vedic period had undergone a great transformation and the 
Laukika Devatas of Patafijali had gained prominence over the Vaidika ones (”). 

From the Mrcchakatika of Stidraka, we learn that Skanda was also the god par ex- 
cellence of thieves and robbers. On a close analysis. of the various traits ascribed to 
Karttikeya and Ganapati, it appears that many of the attributes of the latter (the ele- 
phant-headed and pot-bellied divinity) .have been transferred to the former (*?) from the 
various traits of the great god Rudra-Siva. That this god had also some solar connection 
is confirmed by the objects found at Lala Bhagat, a small village in the Kanpur district 
of Uttar Pradesh. Among the carvings on the side of the pillar fragment, the promi- 
nence given to the figure of Sürya unmistakably points to this fact, as Skanda is regarded 
also as one of.the attendant divinities of the Sun god in some iconographic texts where 
he is named both as Danda and Skanda (*). ` 

The worship of Skanda-Karttikeya seems to have been popular in northern India at 
a very early period and one of the earliest references to this cult we have in the Bilsad 
stone-pillar inscription of the time of Kumüáragupta I, which records the building of a 
pratali or gallery by one Dhruvagarman in the temple of Svāmī Mahasena, also described 
as Brahmanyadeva, at Bilsad )**(. We have shown above that Skanda, also called Sar- 
vanabhava, or Sarajanma, had a temple dedicated to him on the Devagiri hill (?*). The 
mutilated Bihar stone-pillar inscription of Skandagupta refers to the shrine of Bradraryya 
and also mentions Skanda and the divine mothers in this connection (™). 

While the Brhatsambita (*), one of the earliest iconographic texts, describes Kartti- 
keya as riding a peacock (barbiketu), holding a Sakti (a sort of spear) and looking boyish 
in appearance (this type of his image is evidently two-armed), the Vismudbarmottara text 
mentions him as Kumara «who is six-faced (sanmukba) adorned with three or fivelock 
arrangement of the hair (fikbamdaka), dressed in red garment, riding on a noble peacock; 
his two right hands should hold a cock (kukkuta) and a bell (gbanta) and a “victory flag” 
(vaijayanti- pataka) and a kind of spear or javelin (Sakti) should be placed in his left 
hands ». From the text we further learn that the three other forms of this god, known 
as Skanda, Kumara and Guha, should be like Kumara in all details except in the matter 


(1*) Mabdndrdyana Upanisad, iv 1-18. Quoted cit., pp. 106-7. 


BANERJEA, op. cit, pp. 575-76. (3) Journal of the Bombay Branch of tbe 
(7) BANERJEA, Op cit, pp. 575-78. Royal Asiatic Society, XX, 1913, p. 385. 
(2°) Skanda-Karttikeya is also sometimes de- ` (9) Matsya Purana, 43-45. 
scribed as "goat-headed? (Chagavaktra) when he (9) JF. Freer, CIT, III, London, 1888, p. 49. 
is called Naigameya (BANERJEA, op. cit., p. 363). (3%) VARAHAMIHIRA, Op. cit, 57.41. 


(°) Rao, op. сї, I, рр. 303-4; BANERJEA, ор. 
. 
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of six faces and the peacock mount (**) The Vaikhdnasdgama says that images of Brahma. 
Visnu and Siva should be made according to the uttamadafatala (124 arigulas)..., of Indra 
and other lokapalas... the Aśvin, Bhrgu, Markandeya, Garuda, Sefa, Durga, Guha (Kartti- 
keya), etc., according to the adbamadafatala (116 angulas) measurement... (*). 

The Puranic descriptions of the god )**( and his variants follow more or less the same 
line. The numerous iconographic texts, mostly from South India, such as Amfumadbhe- 
dagama (canto 49), Uttarakamikagama, Suprabhedagama, Kumadratantra, Püurvakaranagama, 
Sritattvanidhi, etc., give elaborate descriptions of different variants of the god. Some of 
the texts also give him various names such as Saktidhara, Jfianagakti-Subrahmanya, Skan- 
da-Subrahmanya, Senapati, Gajavahana, Tarakari, Senani, Brahmaéasta, Vallikalyanasun- 
dara, Balasvami, Krauficabhettà, etc. The bronze and stone sculptures illustrating these 
variants of the god have invariably come from the South (**). 

The characteristic emblems of this god as noted above are Sakti, kukkuta and Sikbi, 
associated with him from a very early period. Images of Brahmanical gods and goddesses 
such as Siva in liñga, human and Ardhanarigvara form, Siva-Parvati standing together, 
Karttikeya, Ganapati, etc., began to be made in considerable number at the beginning of 
the Kusana period at Mathura (*°) and Gandhara (*). The Karttikeya cult seems to have 
been quite popular at Mathura during the Kusana period. The pantheon was gradually 
elaborated and became rather complex in the Gupta period. Besides Karttikeya, several 
other forms such as Kumara, Viáakha, Skanda and Mahasena, were also worshipped. The 
Kàfyapa Sambità (Revatikalpa Chap.) describes the four gods as brothers of the goddess 
Sasthi, whose fifth brother is said to have been NandikeSvara (i.e., Siva standing against 
the Nandi Bull). All these five forms are depicted on the coins of Huviska which will be 
discussed elsewhere in the following pages. 


Karttikeya is shown as a two-armed god, holding the right hand in abbayamudra and 
Sakti in the left hand. Hence he was called Saktidhara. Sometimes a cock and sometimes 
a peacock are depicted as his vabana. An important inscribed image of Karttikeya which 
was found some years ago in a well at Mathura shows that the model of the Karttikeya 
image was derived from the early standing Bodhisattva type in Kusana art. A very real- 
istic specimen of Karttikeya riding a peacock with its wings spread out in full mandala 
is exhibited in the Mathura Museum (Exhibit no. 466) (*). This model of Karttikeya 
(mayüraprstbafrayina Guhena) (*) became very popular with the Indian sculptor of the 
age of Kalidasa (“*) and it considerably influenced the artists in the subsequent periods. 


(°°) Visnudbarmotiara Purana, Bombay, 1912, (3°) BANERJEA, op. cit, pp. 36465. 

Hi 71, vv. 3-7. (40) V.S. AcRAWALA, in Journal of the U.P. 
(*") Rao, op. ,غك‎ I, Appendix B, p. 71. For Historical Society, XXII, 1949, p. 140. 

other details see BANERJEA, op. cit., pp. 324 fi., (9) R.C. AGRAWALA, «An Interesting Relief 

320 note 2, 321 notes 1-2. : from tbe Swat Valley » EW, XVI, 1966, р. 83. 
(*) Agmipurama (Poona, 1900; transl. M.N. (42) UPADHYAYA, Op. cit, p. 239. 

Durra, Calcutta, 1901), 39.12; Markandeya Pu- (3) Ragbuvamáía, vi 4. 

тана (Calcutta, 1862; transl, F.E. PaRGrTER, Cal- (**) UPADHYAYA, op cit., р. 239. 


cutta, 1904), 88.12. 
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Thus, Karttikeya gradually grew in importance until in the Gupta period he attained the 
status almost of a national deity, as is evident from the great epic-poem, 24 
of Kalidasa. 

As noted above, Skanda-Karttikeya is described in the texts as Barhiketu (%), and 
the Lala Bhagat finds are connected with the cult of Karttikeya whose shrine existed 
somewhere near their place of origin in the 2nd century A.D. (**) Several other no- 
table sculptures peculiar to the Jainas include a bas-relief of NaigameSa, the deity presid- 
ing over childbirth, who, as Naigameya, formed part of the cult of Karttikeya, an icono- 
graphic novelty presented by the Jainas of Mathura (*). 

The sculpture keeps up the tradition of Gupta art remarkably well. The top section 
of the relief showing the Anantafayana Visnu in the Deogarh temple, referred to above, 
shows divinities such as Hara-Parvati, Indra and Karttikeya flying in the air: they are 
seated on their respective mounts which, as their tersely strained legs and bodies show, 
are soaring through space (**). Some of the mediaeval reliefs from Bihar and other plac- 
es depict Karttikeya along with the Sakti goddess (*') Many other reliefs of the me- 
diaeval period (8th-lith centuries A.D.) found in different parts of India, usually depict 
the two-armed god in a standing position with his mount shown by his side. The tenth- 
century image of Karttikeya originally belonging to a Puri temple (probably Saiva) may be 
treated as a typical example of such images from eastern India (°°). A comparison of 
this typical sculpture with the various South Indian bronze and stone images illustrating 
the different aspects of Subrahmanya accentuates the hieratic stiffness and heaviness of 
the latter, though a few of the early sculptures possess both grace and beauty. The Aihole 
figure of Tārakāri Subrahmanya, the Elora Subrahmanya, the Tirupparankunram Deva- 
sena-Kalyanasundara-murti and the Tiruvorriyur bronze group of Subrahmanya with Maha- 
valli and Devasena amply speak of the South Indian artists’ skill in carving and bronze 
casting (^). 

Thus, the numerous images of Skande-Karttikeya found in various parts of India 
generally depict him riding his peacock and holding a spear in one of his hands (fig. 1) (°). 
A red-stone relief of the Gupta period in the collection of Bharata Kala Bhavan (Banaras 
Hindu University, Varanasi) follows this mode of depicting the god to some extent. Не 
is seated astride on the back of his mount which, with its tail outspread, pecks at the 
fruit (matulunga?) in his right hand; the god holds a spear (Sakti) in his left hand and the 
outspread tail of the peacock serves as his prabhavali ("). Recently an exquisitely 


(*5) VARAHAMIHIRA, Op. cit, chap. 57 (for (8?) AK. CHATTERJEE, < Characteristics of 
details). Skanda-Karttikeya », Indian Museum Bulletin, 1, 

(4%) BANERJEA, op. cit., рр. 105-7. Jan. 1969, pp. 60-66. 

(47) V.S. AGRAWALA, ор. cit., p. 233. (53) BANERJEA, ор. cit., p. 366, pl. XVI, fig. 2; 

(**) BANERJEA, op. cit., p. 283. see also S. KzAMxISCH, in Journal of the Indien 

(**) Ibid., pp. 501, 504, 506. Society of Oriental Art, II, 1934, pp. 42 ff., pL 

(°°) Ibid., p. 366. XIX, fig. 2. 


(11) Ibid., pp. 367 f. 
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carved image of Karttikeya, fashioned in the Punjab hills, was acquired by the National 
Museum, New Delhi. He is shown squatting on his mount, the peacock Paravani, and 
carrying a spear (Sakti) in his right hand. His hair is typically arranged in the fashion of 
three sitkhandakas, and he wears circular ear-rings, crescent-shaped necklace and the other 
usual ornaments and a lower garment reaching down to the knees (*). The image belongs 
to the 7th century A.D. and is similar to a Gupta image displayed in Bharata Kala Bha- 
van, Varanasi (^). The atmosphere surrounding the image is one of astonishing composure 
and dignity which « recalls to our mind a beautiful verse from the Akaltara stone inscrip- 
tion of Ratnadeva II ('*), which states that the illustrious king, whose power is well 
known on the earth, makes good men mistake him for Kumara (Karttikeya)..» (°). 
„As noted earlier, the Bilsad inscription of Kumáragupta I of the year 96 (= A.D. 415) 
refers to a temple of Svami-Mahasena, also named Brahmanya. Besides these, Karttikeya 
had also a famous shrine at Rohtak in the Punjab as is evident from the Mabamayirî pas- 
sage, which was probably composed within a century and half of Huviska's time. Recently 
some beautifully executed images of Karttikeya from Shahabad and Muzaffarpur (Bihar), 
belonging to the Gupta period have come to light. A few of these are really unique in 
respect of modelling and chiselling and follow closely the best tradition of the Gupta 
sculpture (figs. 2-5). Temples in honour of this deity were also built during the mediaeval 
period. A Gwalior record speaks of a temple of Karttikeya (Visakba) to which some 
land was granted (**). 

But it seems that a remarkable change took place in the worship of Skanda-Kartti- 
keya in the post-Gupta period, when it was completely merged into that of Siva in north- 
ern India and separate shrines were seldom dedicated to this deity (°°). In Orissa, spe- 
cially BhuvaneSvara, which is full of Siva temples, Karttikeya with Parvati and Ganapati 
came to enjoy the position of the Parfvadevatds of Siva (“). In South India, however, 
the position seems to be quite different. Although associated mythologically with Siva, 
many separate shrines of Karttikeya were erected by the Colas and others, some of which 
are still extant at Tirupparankunram, Tiruvorriyur and other places, Even today, Kartti- 
keya under his Sanskrit name Subrahmanya and his Tamil appellation Murugan, the divine 
child, is worshipped in South India with great devotion. Clay images of this god are 
worshipped in Bengal by the orthodox women seeking progeny on the last day in the month 
of Karttika (Samkranti) (**). 


(34) BN. SHARMA, «An Image of Skanda- Department, 1927, p. 15. 


Karttikeya from the Punjab Hills », Visbvesbvaera- (°) Freer, СП, ПІ, си, p. 49. 

nand Indological Journal, Hoshiarpur, VITI, 1970, (°) BANERJEA, Op. cit, p. 364. 

pp. 1-3. (€!) Ibid. See also K. KAILASNATHA KURUKKAR, 
(5*) For details see Барат, 2, Jan. 1925, p. «Study of Karttikeya Cult as Reflected in the 

41 and plate. Epics and the Puranas», University of Ceylon 
(5%) V.V. Mipasut, CII, IV, 1, Ootacamund, Review, XIX 2, 1961, pp. 131-37; J.P. THarzs, 

1955, pp. 432-23, v. 15. < Peacock: The National Bird of India», Journal 
(5T) SHARMA, op. cit, p. 3 of the Oriental Institute, Barode, XII, 1962-63, 


(°) Annual Report of Gwalior Archaeological pp. 424-26. 
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Karttikeya on Early Indian Coins, Terracottas and Moulds 


Like the sculpture, the representation of Karttikeya on early Indian coins is confined 
almost to the Gupta period and corresponds to the description given in the iconographic 
texts. Although Karttikeya does not find mention in the list of the traditional five 
principal gods (Siva, Visnu, Strya, Sakti and Ganapati), nonetheless, numismatic evi- 
dence proves beyond doubt that his images or emblems were highly venerated by the people 
of ancient India. Some of the Indian kings, tribal states and the local and foreign rulers 
worshipped him with great pomp and veneration. A peculiar aspect of the coinages is 
that, as in sculpture, the various forms of this god have been depicted showing that he 
was worshipped in different forms by the people and kings belonging to different regions 
of the country. 

Scholars believe that as a Brahmanical divinity Karttikeya came to be depicted on 

the earliest known coins of India. Of the other gods, Brahmanya-Kumara was frequently 
reproduced on certain coins. The name Brahmanya was evidently based on Subrahmanya, 
~in which form he is generally worshipped in the South. As the coins show, he had several 
iconographic types which prove that much of the mythology about him was already in 
existence in the 2nd century A.D. Allan describes a symbol on some punchmarked coins 
which contain «а rudely made human figure with the dumbbell symbols on either side »; 
he thinks that both probably represent the same deity named Karttikeya (°). 

On the obverse of some of the coins of Ujjayani (third variety) bearing a single sym- 
bol, popularly known as “Ujjain Symbol”, we have a striking figure of a standing man with 
a long stick, who in some cases is three-headed. He has been identified as Siva Maha- 
kala or Karttikeya by Allan, though in the body of the Catalogue (™), he invariably refers 
to the images as Karttikeya or simply as deity. Cunningham identifies him as Maha- 
kala (“). J.N. Banerjea, however, says that the standing figure carrying staff in his right 
hand and vase in the left cannot be called Karttikeya but should be described as Siva 
because we have six-headed figures of Karttikeya on indigenous coins and three-headed 
Siva figures on Kusüna coins (%). Again, on the reverse of a circular copper coin of a 
local ruler of Ayodhyà (Devamitra: 1st century A.D.) we have < cock on top of post » (**). 
The same device is adopted on some of the coins of Vijayamitra of the same series, though 
sometimes the cock is placed «on ground in front of post» (“). It has been rightly 
suggested by Smith, followed by Banerjea, that it was based on a cock-crested column special 
to Karttikeya: this theory is further supported by the carved pillar shaft and the cock 
capital found at Lala Bhagat, already referred to above. 


(°) For details see BANERJHA, op. cit, pp. (**) BANERJEA, op. cit., pp. 117, 141. 
154 £. (**) V.A. SMITH, Catalogue of Coins in the 
(€) J. Аттан, A Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, I 1, Oxford, 1906, p. 
British Museum: Coins of Ancient India, London, 151, nos. 29, 30, 32. 
1936, Introduction, p. i, pp. 245-52. (е) Ibid. 
(%) ALLAN, op. cit., pp. 97-98, pL X, figs. 1-6. 
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Fig. 7 - Karttikeya on the coins of Kumaragupta I (the “peacock type"). 


In ancient times the practice of conducting state administration in the name of gods 
and goddesses existed in various parts of the country. The Audumbaras, the Kunindas and 
the Yaudheyas enjoyed a similar administration as the city-state of Puskalavati (modern 
Peshawar) and they issued their coins in the names of their presiding deities — Maha- 
deva (Siva), Chatreávara (Siva) and Karttikeya respectively. The practice continued in the 
mediaeval period as well as in modern times. Karttikeya appears in human form, sometimes 
in a polycephalous manner (six-headed), on one unique silver and certain copper coins of 
the Yaudheyas which belong to the 2nd century A.D. (fig. 6). 

On the obverse of one class of these coins we have the six-headed but two-armed 
Karttikeya (Sadanana), holding a long spear (fakfi) in his right hand, the left hand resting 
on his hip (fig. 6.17). The reverse bears the image of Laksmi, and not a six-headed god- 
dess as described by Cunningham. The legend on the silver coin reads as Yagdbeya-bbaga- 
vata (bbagavato) svdmino Brahmanyasa (or sya) and on the copper coins as Bbagavata-Svà- 
. mino Brabmanyadevasya (or sa) Kumérasya (or sa) (°°). The legend is interesting as it 
shows that the Yaudheyas had dedicated their state to god Karttikeya whom they regarded 
not only as their spiritual but also as their temporal ruler, befitting their martial character. 

From the Mahabharata (") we know that Rohataka, the country of the Yaudheyas, 
also known as Mattamayürakas, was the special residence of the god Karttikeya. A large 
number of Yaudheya coin-moulds were discovered recently at Rohtak (°) and adjoining 
regions of which Karttikeya was the tutelary god. From the above it may be presumed 
that the area probably abounded in shrines dedicated to him and the cult image enshrined 
in them was used as a coin device. Kumara-Karttikeya is described as a world-famed tute- 
lary deity of Rohitaka by the Mabamazyuri (v. 21). 

< The iconographic type of Karttikeya differs on the other class of the Yaudheya 
coins (class 6 of Allan) of quite a late date (3rd-4th century A.D.), which show un- 
doubted Kushan influence; the one-faced War-god stands facing, his right hand holding 
a spear and the left resting on hip, with his гарата on the left » (7). On one class of 
the Yaudheya coins Skanda appears accompanied by a peacock ("*) (fig. 6.18-20). 

Like the Yaudheyas and other tribal states, some of the foreign rulers in India also 
worshipped this god, as is evident from the depiction of his images on the cóins of Hu- 
viska, a successor of Kaniska I, the founder of the Kusana dynasty in India. He was prob- 
ably the only foreign ruler on the reverse sides of whose coins we have the representation of 
the various forms of this god such as Skanda, Kumara, Visakha and Маһаѕепа. While Maha- 
sena is shown nimbate, clad in an undergarment covered over by a long flowing cloak with 
his left hand resting on the hilt of the sword which is tied to his waist-girdle (°), Skanda- 


(**) ALLAN, op. cit., Introduction, pp. cxliz-cl. cit., p. 272, pl. XXIX 22. 


(°) Mababbareta, II 32.45. (72) For details see М.К. SHARAN, Tribal Coins: 
(°) For other details see U. Tuarur, Mints A Study, New Delhi, 1972, pp. 65-147. 
and Minting in India, Varanasi, 1972, pp. 97-145. (73) BANERJEA, op. cit, pl. X 9. 


(1) BANERJEA, op. cit., pp. 143-44; ALLAN, ор. 
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Kumara and Visakha are shown standing face to face similarly dressed, the former holding 
in his right hand a standard surmounted by a bird and the latter, or both of them, hold a 
long spear (*). On the coin, however, Visakha is shown clasping the right hand of Skanda- 
Kumara, who touches the former with his left hand (°°). Beside them there is a shrine 
consisting of an ornamented double platform with a linear representation of a superstruc- 
ture, inside which there are three figures on a pedestal ('*). The types of the three divini- 
ties enshrined differ widely from their representations on other coins of: Huviska, which 
usually depict Mahasena and Skanda holding in their hands standards surmounted by a 
bird which is presumably a cock or a peacock ("). 

D.R. Bhandarkar believes that on certain coins of Huviska there are four figures 
corresponding to four different gods — Skanda, Kumara, Visakha and Mabasena ('*) (Skan- 
da Kumaro-Mabaseno-Vizago). J.N. Banerjea, however, rightly suggests that there were 
only three gods (three aspects of the same god) — viz., Skanda-Kumara, Visakha and 
Mahasena, which is further supported by the mythology presented to us by the Maba- 
bharata about the origin of Skanda showing various god-concepts of an allied character 
merging in the composition of Skanda-Karttikeya. Thus, from a study of Huviska’s coins 
it is clear that « the three (or two) gods had not lost their separate personal entity even 
then, though their iconography shows that they were to all intents and purposes the same 
god > ('"). By the time of the composition of the Mabamayür: passage, noted above, the 
two gods — Karttikeya and Skanda — came to denote the same deity who had his 
famous shrine at Rohitaka or Rohataka. 

After a gap of about two centuries, Karttikeya, the war-god, appears again on the 
coins of Kumaragupta I, of the Imperial Gupta line (c. 417-454 A.D.) While on one 
specimen bearing the device of six-headed Brahmanyadeva, the bird mount can be distinctly 
recognized, we have another elaborate iconographic type occurring on the reverse of the 
peacock-type gold coins of Kumaragupta I, which shows the god Karttikeya nimbate and 
riding on the peacock (Paravani), holding spear (fakti) in left hand over shoulder, his right 
hand being in the varada-mudra (fig. 7). His figure is placed on an elaborate pafcaratha 
pedestal, commonly found in Indian art of the late Gupta and subsequent periods (°°). It 
seems that this coin-device is just a replica of the image of the favourite deity (Karttikeya) 
enshrined in a temple built by the Gupta king in the royal capital, noted above. 

Karttikeya riding on a peacock was perhaps the family deity of the ‘Guptas who suc- 


(74) Ibid., pl. X 6. (®) D.R. BHANDARKAR, Carmichael Lectures on 
(75) P. Слвомив, British Museum Catalogue of Ancient Indian Numismatics, Calcutta, 1921, pp. 
the Greek and Scythian Kings of Bactria and 22-23. 


India, London, 1886, pl. XXVIII 22. (°) BANERJEA, ор. cit., p. 146. 
(1*) GARDNER, op. cit, p. 138, pl. XXVII 16; (%) For details see BANERJEA, op. cit., p. 144, 
p. 149, pl. XXVIII 22-23; p. 150, pl. XXVIII 24; pl X 5; Ѕмттн, op. cit, pp. 113-14, pl. XVI 3; 
BANERJEA, op. oit, pl. X 7. J. ALLAN, Catalogue of tbe Coins in the Britisb 
(") GARDNER, op. cit, pp. 138, 140, pls. Museum: Gupta Dynasty, London, 1914, pp. 84 f. 
XXVII 16, XXVIII 22, IX 69. and plates. 
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ceeded to the biggest empire in India through their arms and valour. Kalidása makes 
frequent allusions to Kumara and Skanda (**), and actually translates the coin-figure of Kar- 
ttikeya riding a peacock in his expression mayāraprsthāśrayinā Gubena("). He also refers 
to this symbol on seals ("). That Kumaragupta I was in urgent need of the grace of the 
war-god (Karttikeya) is evident from the fact that the later part of his reign was 
awfully disturbed by the ruthless invasions of the Pusyamitras and the Hünas (“). His 
special predilection for this martial god is also manifest in the name of one of his sons, 
Skanda (Gupta), if not in his own (™). 

Toramana, the veteran Hüna general, was yet another foreign ruler (after Huviska) in 
India who adopted the fantail peacock device (peculiar to Karttikeya) on his coinage. The 
fantail peacock hemidrachm type (his third type of silver coinage) with fantail peacock 
reverse was the exact copy of the Gupta coins of the same type, the only exception being 
that the king’s head is turned to the left, instead of the right. There are only two 
known specimens of this type in the British Museum, described by scholars ('*). 

Some of the seals and coin-moulds belonging to the Gupta period also point to the 
adoption of this war-god as family deity by the Guptas and other ruling chiefs. A well- 
executed terracotta seal of a ruling chief with inscription in characters of the 3rd or 4th 
century A.D. found by Marshall at Bhita throws interesting light on this aspect. The 
legend around the margin of the seal reads: Sri Vindhyavedbanamahdarajasya MabeSvara 
Mabhdsendtisrstarajasya Vrsadbvajasya Gautamiputrasya, < of the illustrious Maharaja Gauta- 
miputra Vrsadhvaja, the penetrator of the Vindhyas, who had made over his kingdom to 
the Great Lord Karttikeya ». Commenting on the appellation Mahesvara-Mabasenati Srsta- 
rajyasya Marshall remarks: « It seems to indicate that in ancient times there may have 
existed a pious custom, according to which rulers on the occasion of their accession entrusted 
their kingdom to their istadevata and considered themselves as their mere agents » (") — 
a fact which holds good in the case of the Guptas, as well as the Yaudheyas and the 
Kunindas ('*). 

Yet another rare terracotta plaque decorating the Bhitaragüon (Kanpur, U.P.) brick 
temple of about the 5th century A.D. (now an exhibit in the Indian Museum, Cal- 
cutta), depicts the Sesaayanamürti of Lord Visnu (a rare depiction to be found in the north 
and east of India), who is flanked on both sides by Hara-Parvati on a bull and Indra and 
Karttikeya on their respective mounts (°). 


(V) Ragbuvemís, П 36, 37, 75; Ш 16, 23, Catalogue of the Gupta Gold Coins in the Beyana 
55; V 36; VI 2.4; VII 15, 61; IX 2426; X 83; Hoard, Bombay, 1954, Introduction, pp. ci-cii. 


XIV 22; Kumáéntsambbava, ПІ 2426. ` ? (#5) Tuaxux, Tbe Нӣваз..., cit., pp. 282 ff. 
(©) Ragbuversía, VI 4. (9) J. MARSHALL, in ASIAR, 1911-12, p. 51. 
(€) UPADHYAYA, op. cit., p. 358. (%) JN. BANERJEA, < The Kuninda and Yau- 
(*) For details see U. Tuaxur, Tbe Hinas dheya Coin-legends », Journal of the Numismatic 

im India, Varanasi, 1967, chaps. II-IV. Society of Indis, XIII, 1951, pp. 160-63. 

(°°) BANERJEA, op. cit., p. 144 note. For other (°) BANERJEA, Development..., cit, pp. 406-7; 


details see A.S. ALTEKAR, The Coinage of tbe SHARAN, op. cit., pp. 65-147. 
Gupta Empire, Varanasi, 1957, pp. 203 f; Ip, 
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An oval seal bearing a peacock standing to left with uplifted tail and the legend $r 
Skandastrasya was found by Marshall at Bhita (). An oblong seal (No. 14) was dis- ` 
covered by Spooner at Basarh (Vaisali) which bears a “fan-tail peacock” facing towards 
the front. -The emblem on the seal is peculiar to the eastern mintage of Gupta silver 
coins, issued by Kumaragupta I and some of his successors ("). Several impressions of 
this seal were found at Basürh. Besides these, an ivory seal matrix was also found at 
Rajghat which shows а fan-tail peacock with legend S#ragupta in Gupta script; the name 
and the emblem associate it with Karttikeya. Yet another oval seal of the Gupta period 
from the same place shows two soldiers standing, holding spears in their right hands and 
with their left arms akimbo, bearing the legend Mahastirasya ("). This peculiar seal de- 
vice reminds one of the figures of Skanda-Komaro and Bizago on some coins of Huviska, 
already noted, and the standing Dioscuri on the coins of such Indo-Greek kings as Dio- 
medes, Archebius and others. All this points to the unmistakably wide popularity of the ` 
cult of Karttikeya during the Gupta period and after. 


Karttikeya beyond the Frontiers of India 


Karttikeya, like most of the Hindu deities, seems to have travelled to distant lands 
beyond the frontiers of India and was worshipped in most of the countries of South-East 
Asia and the Far East. The cult of Siva appears to have been quite popular in Afghanistan 
and Gandhara regions. A number of images of Skanda-Karttikeya have also been dis- 
covered but none so far from Afghanistan proper, though some images of Ganeéa of an 
early date have come to light from Afghanistan. The Gandhira statues of Karttikeya 
include a few interesting specimens which depict Skanda as actually wearing a coat of 
mail (kavaca) — a feature which we hardly come across in contemporary Indian sculp- 
tures. The Gandhàra sculptors laid a greater stress on associating a warrior’s dress with 
Skanda-Kumara because he was supposed to have been the commander-in-chief of the army 
of the Hindu gods. Besides this, one statue from Taxila even depicts the long boots of 
Sürya worn by Skanda himself. Elsewhere, he has been depicted with prominent rays 
on both sides of his head as in the Indian images of God Agni which testifies to the 
Agni-siinu aspect of Skanda-Kumára ("). Iconographically, all these statues are quite in- 
teresting for students of Indian art. The popularity of this deity in the Gandhara -region 
is further attested by the coins of Huviska, issued towards the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era (™). 


(°) MARSHALL, in ASIAR, 1911-12, p. 58, interesting Sahi sculpture, of four-armed Skanda, 


no. 83. see D. Barretr, in OrA, III 2, 1957, p. 57, 
Е (*1) DB. SPOONER, in ASIAR, 1913-14, p. 125, fig. 11. 
pl. XLVII, no. 271. (**) P. BANERJEE, К.С. ÁGRAWALA, < Hindu 


(°?) BaNESJEA, Development..., cit, pp. 199- Sculptures in Ancient Afghanistan >, India’s Con- 
; . i tribution to World Thought and Culture (Vive- 
(**) R.C. AGRAWALA, < Gandhara Skanda with kananda Commemoration Volume), ed. Іокеѕн 
Flames », EW, XVIII, 1968, pp. 163-65. For an CHANDRA, Madras, 1970, pp. 215-28. 
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Kumara, along with Ganeóa, the sun and the moon, has been noticed in Tun- 

huang, and a few other paintings of Central Asia. Andrews has noticed on a Bazeklik wall- 
painting the representation of Karttikeya, Mahakala and Garuda carrying away nectar. In 
the upper register of the picture Karttikeya is seated on a bird, with one leg hanging down 
and the other tucked up in front. « The hair, black, is shown in tufts, the rest of the head 
is shaven ». The figure has six arms and there is a symbol in each hand. Two upraised 
hands bear, on the right, the red disc of the sun, and on the left, the white moon (**). 
This indeed is a rare representation of Karttikeya in Central Asia. 
— Similarly, the valley of Nepal abounds in sculptures of Hindu deities such as Ganesa, 
Karttikeya, Sürya, Brahma, Hanumana, Indra, Visnu, Siva, Sakti, Kamadeva, etc. Com- 
pared with other deities the images of Karttikeya found there are fewer in number. The 
Kumbheávara temple at Patan preserves a multi-headed and four-armed sculpture of Kart- 
tikeya, standing against his vahana, the peacock. He holds in his upper hands a rosary 
and a spear, while the lower ones are in abbaya- and varada-mudra. It belongs to the 
17th century A.D. | 

Yet another image of six-armed Karttikeya is shown standing on two peacocks, hold- 
ing a spear, a rosary and a vase and his two hands are in abbaya- and varada-mudra. The 
image is preserved in the Hanumana-ghata temple at Bhaktapur and probably belongs to 
the 18th century AD. (*). | 

In Ceylon, Skanda worship was an important ingredient .of the religious life of the 
people and is still a factor to be reckoned with. The antiquity of this worship in Ceylon 
may be traced back to at least the Ist century B.C. when, it is said, Dutugemmunu, the 
Ceylonese king, rebuilt the shrine of god Skanda at Kataragama. Since then Kataragama 
has been an important centre of Skanda worship and a place of pilgrimage, especially to 
the Hindus. In almost every Buddhist temple there is a separate shrine of the god of 
Каѓагарата — a fact which amply speaks of the importance of this cult in Ceylon. More- 
over, Skanda has an important place in the Kandy .Рагаһегаз and Һе is the foremost of 


the gods of the Jaffina Peninsula, being the God of war, sometimes also called Subrah- 0 


manya. It appears that South India was the-source of inspiration in this respect where 
Ше worship of ‘Subrahmanya or Skanda or Karttikeya had been quite popular ("). 

Of the South-East Asian countries Campa was probably the first to feel the impact 
of Indian culture, as early as the 2nd century A.D., which is evident from the discovery 
of the numerous Sanskrit inscriptions there. In one of the Mi-son sanctuaries near a 
Sivadinga shrine was discovered a fine stone image of Skanda (7th century A.D.) stand- 
ing on Мауйта with the plumage forming an oval-shaped prabbavalt. It is now housed 
in the Tourane Museum, and points to the popularity of Skanda or Karttikeya along 


(*5) For details see B. Gray, Buddhist Cave (**) BN. SHARMA, < Saiva Icons of Nepal», 
Paintings at Tun-buang, London, 1959, pp. 1-20. India's Contribution..., cit, pp. 380-81. 
Quoted P. BaNExjt < Hindu Deities in Central (*7) V.C. SHRIVASTAVA, < Hinduism in Ceylon », 
Asia», India’s Conmtribution..., cit., p. 286. ibid., p. 416. 
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with Siva and Сапеќа (") In Kambuja (Cambodia) also, the cult of Karttikeya found 
favour with the warlike Kambuja monarchs who were devout بان نا‎ of Lord Siva, 
as is evident from the inscriptions found there )**(. 

In the province of Kutei in Borneo some broken Saiva and Buddhist stone images 
have been found in a grotto at Gunung Kombeng, some distance from the confluence of 
the Pantung with the Kedang Rantau near Muara-Kaman. They apparently belong to some 
other nearby sites whence they were brought here for protection. The Hindu group contains 
Siva, Agastya Nandigvara, Mahakala (all standing), Karttikeya and Сапеќа both sitting, 
Nandi and а four-faced Brahma (*”). It belongs to the “Indo-Javanese” style of artistic treat- 
ment and follows a different pattern from the earlier and more exclusively Indian tradition. In 
Indonesia also the cult of Karttikeya had become quite popular as is evident from inscriptions 
and literature, though no iconographic representation of this god has come to our notice so 
far. Thus we can safely assume that the cult of Karttikeya attracted a large number of 
people outside India, particularly in South-East Asia and the Far East, as in India proper. 


(°) MN. DESHPANDE, < Campa - An Outpost (20°) D. Devanutt, «India, Malaya and Bor- 
of Indian Culture », ibid., p. 478. neo — Two Millennia of Contacts and Cultural 
(9) BR. CHATTERJI, «Indian Cultural Heri Synthesis >, ibid., p. 527. 
tage in Cambodia >, ibid., p. 495. 
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The Mausoleum of Saih ‘Ala’ al-Din at Pakpatan (Punjab) 
A Significant Example of the Tuglug Style of Architecture 


by Anman Nasr KHAN 


The areas now comprising the province ot the Punjab have been the centre of social, 
political and religious activities since the very early days of Man’s existence here. These 
activities created a number of ancient cities and towns which spread throughout the length 
and breadth of the province. One of these cities whose importance was mainly due to their 
socio-religious activities was Pakpatan whose ancient name has been recorded as Ajodhan, 
after the name of an ancient tribe called Yaudheya (*). Today, the city is situated on а 
very high artificial mound in the heart of the Punjab at 30° 21’ W and 73° 24’ E, 29 miles 
south-east of Sahiwal in the district of the same name (fig. 12). According to the accounts 
of the Greek chroniclers, the city was not only in existence at the time of Alexander’s in- 
vasion in 326 B.C., but was one of the two chief cities of “Sudrakas” or Surakas, a free na- 
tion of India (*). During the period of early Muslim invasions, it became an important 
meeting place of the two western roads from Dera Сай Han and Dera Isma‘il Han, the 
first via Mankara, Shorekot and Harappa, and the second via Multan (*). In fact, it was on 
the direct route from Multan to Dehli. It has, however, been recorded that at the time of 
the arrival of Sail Farid, it was a deserted place. 

The city owes its religious importance to the personality of Saih Farid al-Din Ganj-i 
Sakar, an eminent saint of the Suhrawardiya order in the sub-continent, who made it his 
permanent abode sometime in 640 H./1242 A.D. or 658 H./1259 A.D. The place soon be- 


C) W. W. HUNTER, The Imperial Gazetteer Mehrán of Sind and Its Tributaries», JASB, 
of India, new ed., Oxford, 1908, XIX, p. 332. 1892, p. 399, note 421. 
The Yaudheyas were a ruling tribe whose sway (?) CUNNINGHAM, op. cit., p. 218. бее also 
over these areas lasted for well over а century, M. IRVING, < The Shrine of Baba Farid Shakar- 
beginning from the later part of the 3rd cen- gan at Pakpattan », Journal of the Punjab Uni 
tury AD. They were subjugated in about 350 versity Historical Society, I 1, 1911, pp. 70 f. 
A.D. by Samudragupta. Cf. H. RAYCHOUDHURI, The author, however, refutes the views of 
Political History of Ancient India, Calcutta, 1953, ` Cunningham and expresses his doubts about 
pp. 468, 545; D. C. Smcaz, Studies in the the accuracy of the fact that < Pekpattan was the 
Geography of Ancient and Medieval India, Dehli, ferry town over the river Sutlej where the great 
1960, p. 22. Toutes to the West converge». According to 

(2) A. CUNNINGHAM, The Ancient Geography him, the old trade route passed not through 
о} India, London, 1871, pp. 224 ff. The name Pakpatan but through the town of Dibalpur. 
of Pakpaten (‘Ferry of the Pure’) has been as This, according to the pattern of the changing 
cribed to Farid al-Din Ganj-i Saker, cf. HUNTER, of the river course, seems quite probable. 
op. cit., X, p. 532. See also H. С. Raverty, < The 
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Fig. 1 - Pakpatan. Mausoleum of Saih “Ala” al-Din and other buildings: general plan. 











came a centre of attraction for his devotees, and gradually a complex of religious as well as 
residential buildings arose around the dwellings of the saint. Later on the place served the 
purpose of the burial place of the saint himself, his sons and grandsons, and his other spir- 
itual successors. Today the complex of these buildings, popularly known as the Hanqab of 
the saint (fig. 1), includes the Jame‘ Mosque (*), the tombs of the saint (fig. 13) (^), his son 
Sihab al-Din and his grandson Saih ‘Ala? al-Din, the Sama Hana (House of mystical singing 
and musical performances), the residential quarters for servants and other visiting devotees, 
a small mosque with a mehrab, and a host of stray graves in the open courtyard. The whole 
complex is built on a high mound, visible from afar. 

Almost all these buildings have been renovated considerably, especially the mosque and 
the tomb of the great saint, but the tombs of his son and grandson still retain much of their 
original structure. Among these buildings, the mausoleum of Saih ‘Ala al-Din is more im- 
` portant as it is the most significant monument of the early Tugluq period having a dated 
inscription which reveals that it was constructed under the orders of Muhammad b. Тоё о 
in 737 H./1330 AD. (°). 


Saib “АШ? al-Din: a Brief Sketch of His Life 


Saib “Ala? al-Din, commonly known as Mauj Darya, has been regarded as the most 
renowned апа pious member of the family of Saih Farid. Contemporary as well as semi- 
contemporary sources pay handsome tributes to his piety and call him « an embodiment of 
virtue and devotion » (7). Son of Saih Badr al-Din Sulaiman (*), he was born in 667 
H./1268 A.D. (°). According to Amir Hurd, whose father was a devotee of Saih Farid, 
Saih ‘Ala? al-Din was a great favourite of his grandfather who loved him very much (7°). 
At the age of sixteen, he succeeded to the sajjada of his father and continued to hold that 
position for fifty-four years (7). During these years, his fame and spiritual greatness spread 


(*) The Јаше" Mosque was traditionally erec- Gazetteers, XXXVI-A, Bahawalpur State, Lahore, 
ted: during the lifetime of the great saint. Later 1908, p. 583. 


on Muhammad b. Tugluq is said to have recon- (°) No contemporary or later historian or 
structed it. Not much of its original fabric is biographer has recorded the date of the birth 
left now, owing to constant repairs and renova- or death of the saint. Nor do we know his exact 
tions. age at the time of his death. However, a clue 


(*) According to the tradition recorded by the to these details is available in the inscription 
. Punjab Gazetteer, ЇЇ, p. 45, the tomb was re- found on the Mausoleum itself. According to 
paired by Firüz Sah Tuglug, which seems quite this epigraphical evidence, the mausoleum was 
probable. Although it has undergone wholesale built in 737 Н./1330 A.D., which may be regar- 
renovation, the plan retains essentially its original ded gs approximately the year of his death. 


features. These facts reveal that he was 70 years old at 
(°) See infra. the time of his degth gnd must therefore have 
(т) 21А BARANI, Tarikb-i-Firiz Shabi, Calcutta, been born in 667 Н./1268 AD. 

1862, p. 347. š (1°) Amir Hurp, Siyar al-Áuliye, Dehli, 1302 
(*) He lies buried at Sahr-i Farld, an ancient H. p. 193. 

place: about five miles south of the Sutlej and ` (11) Ibid ; Sarg "Авр АІ-НАО, Abbar al-Abiyar, 

four miles north of the Chishtian Railway Sta- Dehli, 1309 H., p. 93. 


tion in Bahawalpur District (cf. Punjab States 
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- Pükpatan. Mausoleum of Seih ‘Ala’ al-Din: cross-section at BB of fig. 4. 
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Fig. 


Fig. 2 - Pakpatan. Mausoleum of Sail “Ala” al-Din: front elevation. 
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throughout the world and his pious name used to be reckoned among those of the great 
saints ("). Amir Hurd says that the people at Ajodhan, Dibalpur and in the hills of Kashmir 
had great regard and love for the saint and, out of their profound love and admiration, had 
created edifices at various places to be venerated as the mausoleum of the Ѕаір (**). Similarly 
the great poet Amir Husrau, who was a contemporary of the saint and his great admirer, 
had composed a gasida eulogizing his greatness and piety (*). The Tugluq sultans also had 
great faith in the {аір who had once foretold the sovereignty of Dehli of the first three sul- 
tans of the dynasty (**). It has also been recorded that both Sultan Muhammad b. Tugluq 
and Firüz Sah Tugluq were his disciples (^^). 

Saih “Ala? al-Din spent most of his time in meditation and in concerning himself with 
the welfare of the people who came to him for guidance or refuge. It is recorded that in 
those days the 222928 was а real refuge for people, many of whom came there to take 
shelter from the wrath of the king or the oppression of his men. The awe inspired by the 
saint was such that no one dared to enter the 825928 to take these oppressed people back. 
According to the statement. recorded by “AH Asgar Сїйїї once, during the life-time of the 
saint, Sultan Muhammad b. Tugluq implored the saint to allow him to construct a mau- 
soleum for him. The saint expressed his desire to postpone the idea till his death. After 
the demise of the saint, therefore, the sultan appointed two of his courtiers, Qutb Нап and 
Bisárat Han, to undertake the project ("). The final result was the great mausoleum (fig. 14). 


The Mausoleum 


The Mausoleum of Saih ‘Ala? al-Din stands at the north-east corner of the complex 
and is a graceful building constructed entirely of burnt bricks of excellent quality (*). As is 
usual with most of the earlier historical tombs of the sub-continent, it is square in plan (°) 
and measures, externally, 45 feet along the sides, with slightly battered walls (figs. 2, 4-6). 
The edifice has three arched portals on the south, east and north sides, while the west side 
is closed to accommodate the mebrab on its inner face. The main entrance on the south is de- 


(22) IBN BATTUTA, Reblat., П, p. 13. _ (27) “ALt Agéar Сїйтї, Jewdbar-i Faridi, La- 

(3) Amîn Hum, op. cit, р. 193. hore, 1301 H./1884 A.D., p. 86. The identity 

(24) The gaside (actually a qifa) has been of these persons could not, however, be disco- 
copied by several contemporary as well as later vered from the contemporary sources. 


biographers such as Amir Hurd, Saib ‘Abd al- (18) Fig. 15 shows the results of recent reno- 
Над, etc. See, for instance, “Авр AL-Hag, op. vations to the mausoleum carried out without 
cit., pp. 24 f. much regard for its original features. 

(5) Tarikbi Firoz Sbabi of Sbams-i Siraj (1*) The tradition in early times of adopting 
"А, ed. H. M. Errror, J. Dowson (The History 2 square chamber for tombe is a direct influence 
of India as Told by Its Own Historians), repr., of the Zoroastrian fire temples in Iren. See E. 
Calcutta, 1951, p. 27. Dz, «Islamic Architecture: The Principles and 

(2%) Ami Hum, op. cit, p. 196; Tarikbi Types >, in A. U. Рорк, A Survey of Persien Art, 
Firoz Sbabi.., cit, p. 371. London, 1939, II, p. 920. 
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Fig. 5 - Pakpatan. Mausoleum of Sei ‘Ala? al-Din: plan at level A-A 
: Е : of fig. 3. : 











Fig. 6 - Pškpatan. Mausoleum of бау ‘Ala’ al-Din: first-floor plan. 


fined by' a slightly projecting rectangular frame, the surface of -which has been divided into 
three decorative bands of fine cut-brick work running along the sides and top. The central 
band has a beautifully carved inscription in exquisite suls and nash characters containing ko- ` 
ranic verses, while the bands on either side have interlaced geometrical diaper work. The 
projected cornice of the frame has a row of battlements made of fine cut bricks in high relief 
(fg. 2). 

The main entrance has a wooden framing built in recess in the shape of a trefoil arch, 
‘most probably added later. Above it, the wooden friezes are again decorated with koranic 
inscriptions, while the upper space has been filled with a double semicircular blind arch, the 
peak of which is crowned with a crescent placed on a small circle. The spandrels have lozenge 
shaped ornamentation made of cut bricks in high relief. 


Cut-Brick Decoration 


In the traditions af-Seljug architecture, the monument is constructed in finely cut bricks 
meant to be left naked. To relieve the monotony of the plain brick surface, the exterior 
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is adorned with panels of cut-brick decoration. The whole area on all four sides is di- 
vided into broad horizontal panels, two on either side of the portal, separated with broad 
frames made of cut bricks and arranged in a geometric design in high relief. The centre of 
the upper panel possesses a small decorative projection in the shape of a pavilion placed on 
a projecting pent and crowned with a cornice. The horizontal band at the top consisted of 
three lines of hexagons-in-contact, the central line of which has full hexagons, and the upper 
and lower lines half hexagons. The lower band is similarly made of a complicated geometric 
pattern composed of a series of hexagons. The lower panel also has geometrical diaper pat- 
terns worked in high relief (fig. 2). Such decorative motifs are also noticed on other monu- 
ments at Multan, Pakpatan, Dibalpur etc., where the best example may be seen in the small 
tomb of a certain saint named Ser Muhammad located at the back of Tugluq’s Jame 
Mosque at Dibalpur. Though much renovated, the tomb possesses a Persian inscription in- 
serted in the northern wall, rather haphazardly, which records that it was built by Tatar 
Han, a general of Sultan Bahlul Sah Lodi in 891 H./1486 A.D. (figs. 24, 25). 


The Dome 


The mausoleum is crowned with a hemispherical dome placed on an octagonal drum, 
each octagon of which is decorated with seven high merlons, while the space below has a 
moulding and other decorative motifs. At each angle of the octagon of the drum there is a 
5-feet high turret which is crowned with a miniature pavilion covered with a small ovoid 
dome. The base of the great dome has a cavetto moulding and, above it, a row of decorative 
spear-heads. A high finial with a broad, high base of inverted-lotus type crowns the dome 
(figs. 2, 14, 15). 

The square plan of the compartment is adapted to the circular base of the dome by means 
of squinches which divide its four sides first into eight and then, above, into sixteen (figs. 3, 
16-18). Here the problem of “the phase of transition” (7°) which was adopted in the sub-conti- 
nent for the first time in the tomb of Iltutmi$ at Dehli, has reached maturity and technical per- 
fection and the experience gained elsewhere in the solution of this problem by creating squin- 
ches has been fully utilized. The central niches are also mature and well developed. The span- 
drels of the decorative arches have projecting bosses, Similarly, decorative motifs have been 
used for the upper sixteen sides. The common hand of architects who designed the mauso- 
leum of Sail ‘Ala? al-Din and that of Сіуав al-Din at Dehli is apparent from the fact that, 
besides many common features which are noticed in these two architectural enterprises, the 
style of squinches and central niches is very similar in both cases. 


The Wood Courses 


The top of the square chamber below the squinch level has been provided with a beam 
of wood set horizontally in the masonry and on it rests the lower frame of wood consisting 


(20) P. Brown, Indian Architecture (Islamic Period), Bombay, n.d., p. 15. 
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of three beams set obliquely on which rests the squinch. The ends of these beams are carved 
in the shape of a bell. The wooden beams set just below the base of the squinch are carved 
with an intricate floral pattern on which is an inscription in ornate ash. ‘The method of 
placing the squinches on wooden beams is met in this monument for the first time (fig. 16). 

Besides the above beam, another one is provided below it, about 7 feet above the 

d (fig. 18). The use of wooden beams in masonry is common in some of the 
historic buildings of this period at Multan, Uchchh, Pakpatan and elsewhere. The tradition, 
it may be pointed out, has its roots in the early examples of architecture in Central Asia 
where wooden beams were frequently set horizontally in the walls, either crowning them, or 
as the intermediate courses, or spanning the openings (*), The available instances in the 
tombs of Rukn-i “Alam at Multan, Bibi Jawindi at Uchchh, Sah “AH Akbar at Multan, and 
Tahir Han Nahar at Sitpur (Muzaffargarh) show the use of wood courses, Much has been 
said about the utility of these wood courses in the structure. It has been argued that the 
advantage of these courses was twofold: first, it created resilience and flexibility in the fabric 
of the structure to counter possible damage from earthquakes, and secondly, it helped in pre- 
venting the uneven settling of the structure on its new foundation (). This was especially true 
with the structures where a kind of wood framing was provided, A third possible use of 
these courses might have been to break the monotony of the plain, naked brick surface, espe- 
cially where the beams set within the brick courses do not penetrate the core of the masonry. 
This is especially true with the wooden beams inserted in the masonry of the walls of Šaih 
“Ala? al-Din’s mausoleum, where these beams are only 234 in, thick end 7 in, broad to bear 
the carved inscriptions. It may, however, be pointed out that certain portions of the mau- 
soleum of Sah Rukn-i ‘Alam, especially the side walls of the staircase, do possess wood 
framing set in the horizontal masonry which would undoubtedly have given resilience and 
flexibility to the whole structure. This architectural device has also been borrowed from 
Central Asia where the use of wood courses in architecture is very common. A characteristic 
example of it is available, for instance, in a 14th-century mosque at Dašti in Isfahan (**). The 
use of wood courses in the structure of the mosque is similar to the mausoleum of Sail ‘Ala? 
al-Din. 

The decorative aspect of these wood courses is also emphasized by the fact that the 
surface of the wood used in the mausoleum of Saih “Ala? al-Din has been finely worked and 
smoothed for carving koranic as well as historic inscriptions (figs. 19-21). These koranic 
inscriptions аге on the top beam just below the squinches. The text covers portions of sérab 
а-Мйт. The lower band possesses Persian verses recording historic details about the mauso- 


(31) Cf. Porz, op. cit, П, p. 903. The origin (22) Pore, op. cit.; D. N. WILBER, The Archi- 
of this device in Mushm architecture, however, tecture of Islamic Iran: the llkbanid Period, 
back to.the early days of Islam when Princeton, 1955, pp. 53 f£; Brown, op. cit, 
courses of wood were used for the rebuilding p. 35; MARSHALL, « The Monuments of Muslim 
of the Ka'ba in 608 AD. Cf. К. A. C. CRESWELL, India », CHI, ПІ, 1928, pp. 598 ff. 
A Sbort Account of Early Muslim Architecture, (3) Cf. WILBER, op. cit, pp. 162 ff. 
rth, 1958, pp. 12. 
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]eum. Unfortunately, the ravages of time have not left these inscriptions intact and the 
wood has given way in places, making a considerable part of the tex: illegible. The text is 
carved in exquisite suls characters bordered with flat lines. The text begins with Bismillah 
which has taken the shape of an intertwined tugra (fig. 7) while the Persian hemistichs have 
. been separated with a simple broad vertical line (fig. 20). The intervening blank space, 
. especially in the lower band of Persian verses, has been filled with intricate designs of scrolls 
and foliate vine (fig. 21). The inscriptions on the wood courses are indeed a unique feature 
which in fact recalls its interesting analogy with the Seljuq monuments where the architect 
generally provided koranic as well as historic inscriptions on the interior of the base of the 
dome (**). 


The Mebrab 


This most significant feature of the interior of the mausoleum is elaborately decorative, 
sunk deeply in the western wall (figs. 22, 23). It is an arched recess which has a slightly 
projecting tympanum made of bricks with floral, geometrical as well as inscriptional decora- 
tion. The whole surface has been filled up with intricate floral scrolls and inscriptions made 
of a combination of carved bricks. The floral patterns consist of tendrils, spirals, flowers 
placed within centres etc. (fig. 11), while the whole decorative scheme of the tympanum is 
crowned with a row of roundels, nine in number, placed on three-tiered pedestals. 
The roundels have two decorative motifs, repeated alternately, consisting of an eight-petalled 
flower and a six-pointed star (fig. 8). The panels of koranic inscriptions run within a double 
row of scrolls. Similarly, the soffit and the interior of the arched recess have been embellished 
with koranic inscriptions and geometric decorations (fig. 10). The space on the pedestals has 
been filled with half flowers in the above scheme. The spandrels have a double eleven-pet- 
alled full-blown flower in the centre and foliate scrolls in the space around it (fig. 9). Ex- 
cept for the interior frame of the recessed arch which is of wood, the whole decorative sur- 
face is, as said earlier, of cut or moulded brick work, a device seldom met with in such ex- 
‘uberance in other monuments of this period. 


It is interesting to note that the use of glazed tiles so popular for such buildings during 
this period has been totally avoided in this mausoleum. 


The.Graves 


The interior of the mausoleum is filled with 16 graves (fig. 4) evidently belonging to 
different periods. Contrary to the tradition, the main grave is placed towards the west, more 
or less in alignment with the mebrab. The other graves are of the spiritual successors of the 


(34) Pore, op. cit, p. 903. . 
° 
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Fig. 7 - Pakpatan. Mausoleum of Saib ‘Ala al-Din: details of the inscriptions. 


saint arranged in different irregular rows. On the east, an enclosure Has been created by 
constructing semi-permanent brick walls of low height where the female members of the 
family of Saih Farid are buried. None of these graves have elaborate cenotaphs and in- 
scribed slabs to provide historical details about the persons buried there. 


The Tuglug Style of Architecture: Its Genesis 


The various architectural features of the mausoleum of Saih ‘Ala? al-Din described 
above bear witness to the significant impact the Central Asian traditions had 
on the art of building in the north-western parts of the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent. These 
traditions had developed in these areas mainly during the time of the Ghaznavids and the 
Seljugs and were first brought and introduced into the sub-continent by the Ghaznavids 
themselves. Later on, the continuous influx of immigrants who had come to settle here as 
a result of the devastation caused by the incessant inroads of the Mongols on various cul- 
tural centres of Central Asia, gave a new and more vigorous impact to these relations (*). 
Among these immigrants were artists, architects, and artisans who utilized their 
skill and experience in designing and constructing new buildings here, and thus started a 
completely new order of architecture. This new order was later on associated with the . 


(*) How much the local society had become del du, GUI „ دگر تازك‎ 
infested with these foreign elements has been نگشته اصل بد با اصل شان وصل‎ 


1 bya Sf CORED as yell ‚ < Guxz, Turks, Mongols, Rimi and Russians, who 
are like a falcon against the cock while fighting. 


as later, historians and writers. Amir Husrau, 
for instance, mentions the composition of the Besides, Tajiks of Hurāsān of noble birth whose 


army of Gaz Malik (later Giyat al-Din Tugluq) lineage. has ineled with the basel 9 


when he took up the campaign against the иш" (Aye, pro pc Тайна Мама, cd. Найм FART 
pes جمدلا‎ He writes: pAnipi, Aurangabad, Deccan, 1933, p. 84). It is 
د و ك ومة‎ natural to conclude that among these people of 
uud E nds ومغل‎ J3 F liff t nations ‘a si ble Í . m ili 
a چو باز جره در جنگ‎ and belonged to other professions gs well. 
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on the spandrel. 
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Fig. 9 - Pakpatan. Mausoleum of Saib ‘Ala’ al-Din: floral decoration 


Fig. 8 - Pakpatan. Mausoleum of Sai ‘Ala’ al-Din: decorative floral 
and geometric pattern on the mebrab. 








Fig. 11 - Pakpatan. Mausoleum of Seih ‘Ala al-Din: decorative floral patterns. 
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Pakpatan. Mausoleum of Saih ‘Ala al-Din: decorative 
geometric pattern. 
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Tuğluqs since the monarchs of this dynasty took up the style for their monumental works at 
Dehli and elsewhere, and also because some of the finest representations of this style were 
erected during the period of their suzerainty (**). 

. However, for the origin and development of the style we will have to look back to the 
centres of early Muslim cultures in the north-western parts of the sub-continent, especially 
Multan, which was the first to receive the direct influence of Central Asian traditions (?') and 
where the earliest known monument of the series was erected over the grave of Saih Baha’ 
al-Din Zakariya, the patron saint of Multan, in 661 H./1262 A.D. The tomb was, according 
to the traditions, erected by the saint himself during his life-time (^. Though the first of 
the series, the tomb is the most representative of this style showing ihe strong influence of 
the newly arrived architect responsible for its construction (**). 


The next two examples in order of chronology, also erected at Multan, are the tombs 
of Sah Dana Sahid (martyred in 1270 A.D.) and Sams Sabzwari (d. 1276 A.D.) (°). These 
tombs are imposing brick buildings constructed on square plans with slightly battered walls 
and decorated externally with faience revetment. The tomb of Šah Dana Sahid is however 
more instructive for the study of this style as it has escaped restoration and later repairs. 


However, before we discuss further stages of the development of this style, we may 
cast a glance at the socio-political activities in the sub-continent during this period. 

In about 698 H./1298 A.D. a young man named Tugluq, originally an immigrant from - 
Hurasan, was appointed governor of Dibalpur by Sultan ‘Ala? al-Din Halji (**). This Tugluq, 


(*) Cf. Brown, op. cit, p. 34, who names Shahtd »: Report for tbe Year 1872-73, (Arcbae- 
it < Punjab Provincial style ». It may however ological Survey of India, V), p. 131. S. M. LATIF 
be made clear here tbat the term so used by the copied it in his Early History of Multan, repr., 
writer refers to the architecture produced at Lahore, 1963. Other later writers such as P. 
Multan. Brown have followed suit. In fact Sah Dana 

(77) Cf. Brown, ор. cit., p. 33. His statement was a disciple and devotee of Saih Baha’ al-Haq 
on the subject, however, is only partly correct. and served his master till the latter’s death. He 
It is indeed true thet Multan was the city became a trusted friend of Saih Sadr al-Din ‘Arif, 
conquered by the Arab general in 712 AD, son and spiritual successor of Baha’ а!-Над. He 
but there is little evidence to prove Arab in- was martyred during the lifetime of Saih Sadr 
fluence on the art of building here. The term al-Din ‘Arif and buried in this tomb. Similarly, 
< Arab-Persian derivation» will therefore have Sams Sabzwari was an Ismaili da‘? who came 
to be modified, as whatever is Persign in this то Multan in 598 H./1201 A.D. to preach the 
particular style has been derived from the same Ismaili Nizari faith. He lived there until his 


Central Asian source. death in 675 H./1276 AD. at the age of 115. 
(78) MARSHALL, op. cit, p. 598; AULAD ‘ALI СЕ. ZawaHIR NooRALLY, < Hazrat Pir Shamsuddin 
GILANI, Muraqqe-e-Multan, bec 1938, p. 213. Sabzwar  Multani», Abtal  al-Isma'iltya (The 
The tomb, however, was afterwards repaired Great Ismadi Heroes), Karachi, 1973, pp. 83-87. 
according to the original plan. (9) A. Nast KHAN, < Dibalpur; an ancient city 
(**) Brown, op. cit, p. 31, pl. XXIII 6. of Pakistan», Jowrnal of the Research Soctety 


(2°) Almost all art historians and biographers, of Pakistan, VII, 1, 1963, pp. 70 ff. Both Dibalpur 
especially westerners, have recorded confused and Pakpatan, two ancient cities built on high 
facts about .these two saints. Even their names artificial mounds, were the chief centres of the 
have been written incorrectly. Cunningham, the socio-political activities of the Tugluqs, who 
first western authority to record the details of’ left there several monumental buildings as a 
these monuments at Multan, writes < Shaidhana record of their rule. 
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Fig. 13 - Pakpatan. 
Tomb of Sah Farid 


Ganji Sakar: main en- 





trance on the east. 





Fig. 14 - Pakpatan. Mausoleum of Saih Ala’ al-Din: main entrance on the south. 
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Fig. 15 - Pakpatan. Mausoleum of Saih “Ala al-Din: main entrance on the south 
(after renovation). 








Fig. 16 - Pakpatan. Mausoleum of Saih “Ala” al-Din: Fig. 17 - Pakpatan. Mausoleum of Saih Ala’ al-Din: 
view of wood courses and the mebrab. interior of the dome. 





Fig. 18 - Pakpatan. Mausoleum of Saih “Ala” al-Din: view showing squinches, wood courses and 
a part of the mehrab. 
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who was destined to found a new dynasty of the Dehli Sultanate, had migrated to India as 
a petty servant during the rule of Sultan Giyat al-Din Balban. Although Dibalpur was then 
the centre of administration, the neighbouring Pakpatan was the great spiritual seat occupied 
by the celebrated Sail “Ala?” al-Din. Contemporary historians like Barani, “АН, Amir Hurd 
etc. have recorded that Tugluq was a devotee of the saint and used to pay frequent visits 
to him. *Afif relates an interesting story which foretold the sovereignty to be bestowed upon 
the first three members of the Tugluq family. < One day», “Aff states, « when Sultan 
Tugluq was the governor of Dibalpur, he went to pay his respects to Sai] “Ala? al-Din, ac- 
companied by Sultan Muhammad and Sultan Firüz who were then of tender age. On this 
occasion, someone brought to the saint a large piece of cloth. The saint measured 442 yards 
from this piece and gave it to Sultan Tugluq to tie on his head for a turban. Next he tore’ 
a piece of 27 yards and gave it to Sultan Muhammad for his turban. Than the next piece of 
40 yards he gave to Sultan Firüz with the same instruction. When the three left the place, 
the saint told his devotees that the three were destined to be the ruler of Hindustan > (??). 

The story reveals very clearly the relations between the saint and the Tugluqs, one of 
whom was responsible for erecting the magnificent tomb of the saint. 


The Multan Architecture: Its Inception and Influence 


Not much of the architectural accomplishment of this Tugluq survives at Dibalpur or 
Pakpatan (*) although tradition attributes to him the construction of the mausoleum of Sah 
Rukn-i “Alam at Multan {*). ` 

The style of architecture developed and matured in the mausoleum of Rukn-i “Alam was 
favoured so much that several tombs erected during the later period copied in to the extent 
that they looked like the mausoleum of Rukn-i ‘Alam in miniature. The tomb of Sah “AH 


(22) Tarikbi Firoz Sbabi., cit, p. 27. Tugluq as his own burial place but was later 

(**) The accuracy of this statement is to be given to the saint by his (Giyat al-Din's) son, 
treated as provisional as no thorough and scientific while in Tazkirat al-Multan, fol. 32, it is related 
work has been done in this area to explore the that the tomb was given to the descendants of 
architectural remains of this period. However, the saint by Firuz Sah Tugluq to bury his mortal 
contemporary sources indicate a few buildings remains there. For details see NUR AHMAD KHAN 
which were erected by Tugluq during his go FanIDL Tazkira Shab Ruks-ı "Alam, Multan, n.d., 
vernorship of Dibalpur. Amîn Husrau, for pp. 258 f. On his succession to the Dehli Sulta- 
instance, mentions among his public works the nate, however, Giyat al-Din erected another tomb 


construction of several mosques, 'Idgah, wells, at Dehli for himself. The tradition thus handed 
canals, etc. Among these was a canal dug out down to us does not hold good, as the mausoleum 
from the Ravi to connect it with the river Jhelum: of Rukni ‘Alem is architecturally a great impro- 
ор. cut., pp. 62 f. vement in design and plan. on the tomb of Giyat 
(M) CUNNINGHAM, Archaeological Survey of al-Din at Dehli. For instance, the high octagonal . 
India, V, cit , p. 133; S. M. LATIF, op. ctt., p. 70; drum below the dome, found at Rukni ‘Alam, 
MARSHALL, op. cit, p. 599; BROWN, op. cit., p. 34. is missing at Giyat al-Din. It seems more probable 


These authors, however, do not quote the eutho- that the edifice at Multan was constructed by 
гу on which the above statement has been based. the saint himself according to the established 
According to the statements of these writers, the traditions of the family. 

mausoleum was constructed by Giyat al-Din š 
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. Akbar at Multān and that of Tahir Han Nahar at Sitpur, Muzaffargarh, are, for instance, the 
true examples of such wholesale adaptation. The series of the tombs at Uchchh and Dera 
Ismãl Нап also show the vigour and popularity of the style. The complex of four tombs 
at Dera Ismail Han locally called “Andira” is situated about 4 miles west of the Mera vil- 
lage, 25 miles from the Dera Ismail Han/Dera Gazi Han road (*). As usual with many other 
tombs of the series, they are square in plan, built entirely of baked bricks and decorated with 
fine cut-brick ornamentation and glazed tiles. They are crowned with hemispherical domes 
and have battered walls with tapering engaged turrets at each angle. The extensive use of 
cut-brick ornamentation recalls at the same time the examples in Central Asia particularly 
available in the tomb of Isma“ Samanid at Bukhara (**). It is indeed a bold attempt hardly 
available in such exuberance in any other monument of this period in Pakistan. The tombs 
of Bahawal Halim and Bibi Jawindi at Uchchh likewise reveal the strong influence they 
received from the mausoleum of Rukn-i ‘Alam both for their structure and surface deco- 
ration. 


Conclusion z 

This is a brief account of the salient features of the Tuglug or, more correctly, the Mul- 
tan style of architecture, originated and developed in the northwest parts of the Indo-Pakistan 
sub-continent, It is interesting to note that the style of architecture so begun with the tomb 
of Saih Baha’ al-Din Zakariya at Multān in 1260 A.D. was perpetuated for well over three 
hundred years, during which period a number of monumental buildings were erected in 
the style and followed almost entirely its characteristic features as perfected and presented 
in the mausoleum of Rukn-i ‘Alam. The last of the series was the dated tomb of Sah “Ali 
Akbar, a saint of repute whose tomb was built in 993 H./1585 A.D. 


(?*) The monuments were first visited and utilize the information collected by them during 
reported to me in 1967 by Mr M. A. Halim, now their visits. 
Field Officer in the Department of Archaeology. (2%) L. REMPEL, < The Mausoleum of Ismail 
Again in 1971, one of my colleagues Mr Ali the Samanid >, BAIPAA, V, 4, Dec. 1936, pp. 
Muhammed Khan Lund Khwar, now Asst Supt of 198 ff, This is perhaps the earliest Muslim. tomb 
Archaeology, West Pakistan Circle, inspected them in Central Asia which has battered walls and 
for the purpose of protection by the Government other features common with the Multan style of 
of Pakistan under the Antiquities Act, 1968. I architecture. 
am grateful to both of them for allowing me to 
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Paficali in the Inscriptions of the Licchavis of Nepal 
by LALLANJI СОРАГ, 


In ancient records there are three expressions, similar in form, which have been 
interpreted as referring to the village council of ancient times. Of these, pafcali appears 
in the inscriptions of the Licchavi dynasty of Nepal, pafcamandali in the SañcI inscription 
of Candragupta II and paficakula in the literature and inscriptions of the post-Gupta 

period. 
1 Here we confine our discussion to the evidence of the Nepali inscriptions (*). 

J. F. Fleet (°) holds that pascal has been used, like paficamandali of the Safî In- 
scription, in the sense of modern panchayat or the village jury of five or more persons 
and that pañcalika stands for a member of the panchayat. D. C. d (°) prefers to 
interpret райсай as a territorial division. According to H. N. Jha (*) pascal: was the 
village committee entrusted with the management of all the village affairs. D. R. Reg- 
mi (*) and J. C. S. Regmi (°) have recently discussed the question elaborately. D. R. Regmi 
considers pdafcalika to be «the self governing body of the village » or, < in ordinary par- 
lance of to-day », the village panchayat. He supplements his information about the con- 
stitution and working of these bodies from Manu, Yajfiavalkya, Narada and other smmrtis. 
According to him the council was called райсай, the suffix H being added to words such 
as pirvva or pafcima io express an idea of direction. J. C. S. Regmi takes a comprehen- 
sive view to accommodate the divergent evidence and suggests that the two terms may be 
variously interpreted according to their contexts. He seems to hold the two expressions 
to be forms of the same term. He regards райсай to be a representative institution, the 
forerunner of the modern panchayats in Nepal, and collects all possible references to de- 
scribe its organization, functions and importance in the set-up of the Licchavi administration, 
society and religion. 

Previously the terms re and pdñcalika were known only in four Licchavi inscrip- 
tions (') But this was in the initial stages of the study of Licchavi inscriptions, when ` 


(2) We discuss the other references in g se- (*) D.R. Reena, Ancient Nepal, 3rd ed., Cal- 
perate article < Райса, Paficamandall and Pafica- cutta, 1969, pp. 250-57. 
kula > to be published elsewhere. (*) J.C.S. Reena, Liccbavi Samskrti, Kathman- 


(2) JF. Freer, CII, IM. Inscriptions of the du, Vikrama 2026, pp. 414-20; Ip., Some Aspects 
Early Gupta Kings, Calcutta, 1888 (repr; Vara- of Nepali Culture during the Liccbavi Period (A 


nasi, 1963), p. 32, note 5. thesis submitted for the Ph. D. degree at the Ba- 
(2) D.C. Ѕтвслв, Indian Epigrapbical Glossary, naras Hindu University), pp. 151-54, 265-68. 

Delhi, 1966, p. 230. (7) FLEET, ор. cit., p. 32, note 5. See also ibid., 
(9) HN. Jua, The Liccbevis, Varanasi, 1970, Introduction, p. 183. 

pp. 220 f. 
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Bhagwanlal Indraji edited 15 Licchavi inscriptions (*) and S. Lévi )*( increased the num- 
ber to 21. R. Gnoli in his Nepalese Inscriptions in Gupta Characters (*°) adds 51 new 
inscriptions. The patient efforts of a number of Nepali scholars have introduced several 
new inscriptions edited in Nepali journals and works (“). Thus, the list of known Licc- 
` havi inscriptions has gone up to 149 (7). The expression райсай and its derivatives are 
found in not less than 19 inscriptions listed below. Hence we are in a better position 
' to determine the precise meaning of the term. . 


I. Gnoli no. XXVII (pp. 35-36) - Budha Nilkanth (Sivapuri hill, near Kathmandu) 
Inscription (S. 517 (7) = AD. 595). 


AD. 


. Gnoli no. XXVI (pp. 50-51) - Harigaon Inscription (S. 32 = A.D. 610). 

Gaal no! XXXVIHIT (p: 53) Sunda (Pata) Inscription (8:24. AD. 612); 
XL (p. 55) - Jaisi-Deval (Kathmandu) Inscription (S. 535 — A.D. 613). 
. Gnoli no. XLI (p. 56) - Deopatan Inscription (S. 39 = AD. 617). . 

. Gnoli no. XLIII (p. 58) - Gungucha (Wotu Tole, Kathmandu) Inscription. 

. Gnoli no. LI (p. 67) - Maltar (Balambu, Thankot) Inscription (S. 49 — A.D. 627). 
. Gnoli no. LII (pp. 68-69) - Mina Narayana (Bhairava Dhoka, Kathmandu) Inscrip- 


. Gnoli no. LV (p. 73) - Mahà Laksmi Pitha (Balambu, Thankot) Inscription (S. 55 
. Gnoli no. LVIII (p. 78) - Yenga Hiti (Lagan Tole, Kathmandu) Water Conduit In- 


) - Bhrigaresvara (Sonaguthi) Temple Inscription (S. 65 


Abbilekba Sangraba, Part I, pp. 19-21; Iribádse- 
samíodbema, 2, p. 8. Even in these cases Gnoli 
has been the first to give а photocopy of the 
inscriptions. Since then T. O' Ballinger has brought 
out photocopies of four more inscriptions. There 
are still about a dozen inscriptions known which 
аге to be properly edited: D. R. Кесмі, op. cit., 
p. 86. 

(1!) E.g., Samskria Sandesa, Pürmima, Itibasa- 
sangraba, Itibdsa-samsodbana, litibdse-Prakdía, Hi- 
mavat Samskrii, and Abbilekba-sangraba. 

(3) J.C.S. Reema, op. cit, pp. 477-89. 

(22) Gnoli reads the date as 518, but the 
same has been corrected gs 517 in Puürnmimd, 11, 
p. 5. 


Gnoli no. XXIX (pp. 38-39) - Tokha (Dharampur) Inscription (S. 519 


II. 
597) _ 
III 
IV 
V. Gnoli no. 
VI 
VII 
VII 
ІХ 
tion, 
X 
= AD. 633). 
XI 
scription. 
XII. Gnoli no, LXII (pp. 83-84 
= A.D. 643). 


- 


(*) BHAGWANLAL INDRAJI, G. BUHLER, < In- 
scriptions from Nepal», Indien Antiquery, YX, 
1880, pp. 163 ff. This was reprinted separately 


as Twenty-three Inscriptions. from Nepal, Bom ` 
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bay, 1885. C. BENDALL, A Journey of Literary 
and Archaeological Research in Nepal and 
Northern India during the Winter of 1884- 
1885, Cambridge, 1886 published four inscrip- 
tons. 

(°) S. Lévi, Le Nepal, Étude bistorique d'un 
roytume bimdos, ПІ, Paris, 1908. 

(2°) В. Gnor, Nepalese Inscriptions in Gup- 
ta Characters, Part I, Text (SOR, X 2), Roma, 
1956. But thirteen of these inscriptions had 
already been published by Nepali scholars. See 


XIII. Gnoli no. LXVIII (pp. 92-93) - Kasain Tole Narayana Temple (Deo Patan) In- 
scription (S. 71 = A.D. 649). i 


ХТУ. Gnoli no. LXXIII (рр. 99-101)-- Pafupati (Vajraghar) Temple ‘Inscription (S. 3 
` = AD. 681). 


XV. Gnoli no. LXXVIII (pp. 109-110) - Bhrngaresvara (Sonagutki) Temple Inscription 
(S. 125 = AD. 703). ١ 


XVI. Gnoli no, LXXIX (pp. 111-112) - Cyasal Tole (Patan) Water Conduit Inscription 
(5: 137 = AD. 715). 


‚ XVII. Gnoli no. LXXX (pp. 113-114) - Minanatha (Patan) Temple Inscription (S. 147 (**) 
= AD. 725). 


XVIII. Gnoli no. LXXXIII (pp. 121-125) - - Naksal Narayana Chour (Kathmandu) Inscription. 


XIX. Gnoli Addenda Altera no. II (p. 137) - Jaisi (Kathmandu) Water Conduit scrip 
tion (S. 151 = AD. 729 (”). . 


(4) This date is given by Raypansi, Licchavi cit) KrELHORN (op. cit, p. 73), R.G. Basar 
Lipi Sangraba, Kathmandu, 1963, p. 105. Соо (Tbe History of North-Eastern India, London, 
reads it as 145. | ` 1934, pp. 239 ff.) and H.C. Ray (Dysestic: His- 

. (5) The question of the dates-in the Licchavi tory of Northern India, I, Calcutta, 1931, p. - 
inscriptions has been much discussed and debated. 786), identified the second reckoning with the 
The dates fall in two clear groups suggesting two sn ee The epoch of 
different reckonings. Those in the first ‘group e reckoning is taken back to AD. 595 by’ 
. Tange between 386 and 535. The second group ee Ge cit., pp. 152-53) who describes it as 
contains dates from 29 to 207. The dates in a Tibetan era and by Jayaswat (op. cit, pp. 
the first group "are referred to. the Vikrama era 167, 170 f.) who regards it to be the Amfuvar- 
by BHAGWANLAL INDRAJI (Indian Antiquary, XIII, . man era. R.C. MAJUMDAR (Indian Historical Quar- 
1884, pp. 425 f), to the Gupta ега by FLEET #erly, 1929, ‘pp: 232-34; JASB, 1959, рр. 47 ff.) 
(op. cit, Introduction, pp. 95-97), К.Р. Javas- takes it to be the Saka era minus 500. Scar (op. 
WAL (< Chronology and History of Nepal », cit., pp. 271, 297) holds the same view with the 
_ Journal of the Bibar and Orissa Research Society, addition thet for him A.D. 578 was the initial 
XXII, 1936, pp. 157 ff.) апа F. KrgrmBozN (EI, year of Ámfuvarman's reign. JHA, op. cit, p. 125: 
V, 189899, p. 69), end to a special Licchavi era also describes the new era as the Amésuvarman era 
in AD. 100 by Lévi (op. cit, П, p. but takes it to originate from A.D. 574, when, ac-. 

28). But the theory of the Saka era proposed by cording to him, Améuvarman was appointed 
RC MAJUMDAR (< Chronology of Early Kings samanta by Sivadeve. Recently, relying mostly 
of Nepal», В.С. Law Volume, Calcutta, on manuscripts of the Sumatitanira and Bu-ston’s 
1945, І, pp. 635 f.; JASB, 1959, рр. 47 f£.) and History of Buddbism, some scholars have sug- 
accepted by D.C. SIRCAR (Indien Epigrepby, gested A.D. 576 to be the epoch of this reckon 
Delhi, 1965, pp. 271-87) and А.Н. Рам (Indien ing, which is described as an old Nepali era 
Palaeograpby, London, 1963, p. 137) suits palae- by BaABURAM :ÁCHagYA (Nepali, 16, p. 7) and 
ographic considerations also. The theory has been L. Ретесн («The Chronology of the Early 
generally endorsed in recent studies: B.C. Smar- . . Inscriptions of Nepal», EW, XII, 1961, pp. 
_MA, Nepéla ko Aitibasika Rparekba, Banaras, 227 ff.) and as the Mansdova ета by JNANAMANI 
V.S. 2008, p. 82; D.R. Ruca, op. cit., рр. 96-97, _ NEPAL  (Nepdleko Prdcina Itibāsemā Neydn 
118 (Regmi does not consider it to be final in Prakafe, p. 50) and DR- Reema (op. cit, pp. 


view. of the difficulties of astronomical calcu- 108-17), whereas, J.CS. Reem (Licchavi 
lations and prefers to place the beginning somic- Sumskrti, cit., p. 6; Amfuvarmd, Varanasi, 1967, 
where between A.D. 68 and 78); Jua, op. cit., pp. 25 f£) admits that the introduction of the 
рр. 119-20. BHAGWANLAL INDRAJI (op. cit, pp: new era cannot be accounted for. "There is thus 


411 ff), followed, among others, by Freer (loc. a difference of only two years between these 
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The references to pafcali or p3añcalika may be classified into four types: (a) where 
the terms occur in the introductory part of the inscription listing people to whom it is ad- 
dressed, (b) where the terms are mentioned in connexion with the enumeration of bound- 
aries, (c) where the terms appear in the arrangements and grants recorded in the inscription 
and (d) where the terms are found in the closing part of the inscription. 

Leaving aside the forms in the fragmentary inscriptions, the basic expression in most 
of the inscriptions is pafcali (^). Inscription no. IX is the solitary inscription which em- 
ploys the form райсаНЁа ("). In the records the derivative pafcalika is used in the plural 
number, excepting Inscriptions nos. XIV and XVI, where we find the expression pafíca- 
likaksetra (°), and Inscription no. XIII, in which the reading is [...]mivàsi-Mad usudana- 
svami-pancalika-samanya (°). It will follow from Inscription no. XVIII that sometimes 
pañcalika in the singular number was also used in the sense of райсай (7°). It is only 
in Inscription no. XIV that the unusual form pafcaky(2)s occurs; it is either a scribe's 
mistake for pañcalikan, or else it was the form prevalent in popular parlance ("). 

It thus seems that the original term for this characteristic Licchavi institution was 
páfical which, in single instances, has been referred to as pafcalika or paficalika. Рай- 
calika generally signified a member or inhabitant of the paficali (7); paficákya may have 
been another term for the same in popular usage. This interpretation receives support from 
the fact that, whereas pafcali or pafcalika is mentioned in the singular number, paficalika 


two views. We have calculated the dates taking of missing words, we may tentatively restore the 
A.D. 578 to be the beginning of the era. The entire expression as Gifapdfcaltka| nbrabmanapu- 
objections against Majumdar's views are not rolgdn. In that case here also we will have the 
unsurmountable. Similar deductions of figures derivative pdficalike and not the form pafcalika. 


in 100s have been suggested in the case of other (18) No. XIV, ll. 15 and 20; no. XVI, 1. 9. 
reckonings also. The fact that the inscriptions (19) 1. 28. 
of Sivadeva I contain dates 512 to 526 assigned (20) 1. 30: vyavabáreperinisibita tam dravya- 


to the Saka era and that the earliest date in the уа japagrapéfcdlibena ddtavyam; ll. 38-39: pra 
inscriptions of AmSuvarman is 29 can be ex- tivarsam mdnadauvarikasya panapurdnasabasrame- 
plained by the assumption that the new reckon- kam páfcdlike deyam. Considering the context 
ing was evolved late in the reign of Améuvar- in the inscription, which records the assignment 
man but was calculated from an earlier point of shares in fines for different offences, it will 
which may have been considered to be more be fair to expect that L 30 also mentions the 
fitting and convenient. share granted to the pafcalika. It is quite likely 
(1%) FLEET, op. cit, p. 32, note 5 suggests that paHcalikema іп 1. 30 is а scribe’s mistake for 
` that райсай may be a mistake of the engraver paficálike. i 
for рейсай. 421) Freer, op. cit, Introduction, p. 183 


(7) ll. 7-8. It is to be noted that in this reads pañcaka and translates it as < committee ». 
part of the inscription the expression in question (22) Basar, op. cit, p. 257 and D.R. Кесмі, 


appearing before kusalenabbasya samanudaríayati Op. ci, p. 147 have been criticized by JHA, 
refers to people to whom the inscription is Op. cit., p. 220, note 4 for taking p«Hcalika to 
addressed. After Gija-paHcalika there is a lacuna mean а committee. Jha himself explains it as 
of five letters followed by gës. It is quite likely referring to a member of a pa5cali or committee. 
that we have here two words or one compound It is apparently on account of relying on a few 
expression in the accusative plural. One possi- inscriptions that such exclusive views have been 
bility is that the original expression was Gifz- put forth. As we have pointed out, the inscrip- 
páfcalikam followed by another word ending in tions record different forms used in different 
gan. As an alternative, considering the number contexts. 
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(with one exception) or райсаЁуа is found in the plural number. Here we may refer to 
two inscriptions addressed to the householder-farmers living in the paficali (°°). Apparently 
the expressions sarba-paáfcalikutumbinab and paftcalinivasino yatbapradbánan gramakutum- 
binah are intended to stand for pafcalikan used in the same context in other inscriptions. 

From the inscriptions it is abundantly clear that the pafcali was recognized to be а 
unit. Some of the inscriptions testify to its status as a corporate body. Inscription no. 
XVI mentions the garden (vatikz) and field (ksetra) owned by the Loprim-pa&cali (*) and 
the field (ksetra) owned by another paficali (^). The donation of two fields (ksetra) to 
the members of the pa&czli is recorded in Inscription no. IV. Inscription no. XIV likewise 
mentions Hmuprimpafcalika-ksetra (**), The donations received by two pafcales separately 
are enumerated in Inscription no. III ("). Thus, the pafcali owned property in а legal 
capacity. 

Inscription no. XVI mentions Refa-pafcali in enumerating the boundaries of donated 
land (°*). This does not prove that paficali was a territorial unit. It seems that the 
pafcali existed not merely as an association. It had a geographical extension also. We 
will suggest that a pafcali was located in a particular area known after its name. It is 
quite likely that the pafcali had its own, building or establishment which was also des- 
ignated as раясай. The families of the members of the pascal probably lived in the build- 
ing or area meant for them. We have referred above to two inscriptions mentioning the 
kutumbinab residing in the pafcalis. 

There are inscriptions which mention the pafcalî of a specified village (grama) (°) or 
the members of the райсай (páficalikas) of a named village (*). The association between 
a paficali and a grama is most evident in Inscription no. XVI which mentions  Loprim- 
paficali in ll. 8 and 9 followed by a reference to the Loprim-grama in 1. 11. It is not 
unlikely that in some of the cases where the name of the pascali does not clearly refer 
to a village, the word grám was dropped as being redundant. Generally there may have 
been only one péfcali in a village and it may have, been known by the same name. But 
this should not be taken to suggest that the jurisdiction of a pafcali was conterminous 
with the geographical boundaries of a village. There are epigraphic references to a pascal 
being known by a name other than that of the village in which it was situated. Thus, 
Inscription no. IX (") mentions the Gita-pafcalika as situated in the village named Daksi- 
nakoli. Likewise, according to Inscription no. XIV the Hmuprim-pascalikaksetra was in 


(#3) Inscription no. XI, 1 8; no. I, Ш 34. (°) Inscription no. XI, ll 7-8: Daksinako- 
(*) L 8: Loprim-paficalivdtikaya; 1. 9: Lo ligramanivasino ... servapaficdlikupumbinab. 
prim paficalikaksetrasya. (20) Inscription no. XII, H. 9-10: Nramearigré- 


(5) L 9: pumwpaRcalikaksetrasya. The rea тараяйс lika); Inscription no. X, 1. 11: Jolpringra- 
ding nu in the name of the pafcali is doubtful. mapéficdlikdnam; Inscription no. VIII, 1. 10: 


(25) H. 14-15, 20. Mágvelgrámapáfcá ...; Inscription no. IV, ll. 

(17) Д. 16-17. ١ 11-12: Majingramapancálikebbyab. 

(28) 1 7: Pascimamgatod Sildsankramasya pasct- (21) 1. 7: Dakgimakoligrame Gifdpafcalikd ... 
mena Retapafcali. 
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the south-eastern quarter of Indra-gausthikaksetra in the Loprin-grama (9). Inscription no. 
XVII (°) refers to a village the name of which ends in уйра, but, in connexion with the 
arrangement of the distribution -of canal water, it mentions the shares to be enjoyed by 
the members of a number of pafcalis. Likewise, Inscription no. XVI refers to the Loprith- 
grama but, in specifying the boundaries of the area receiving the privileges, it mentions 
the Retà-pascali and the landed property owned by Loprirhn-pas&cali and Punu- -paficali (**). 
In Inscription no. III the grant is apportioned between two- paficalis, икин апа 
samanyapañcalt (°*). 

‚ The evidence of Inscription no. XIII is highly suggestive in determining the nature 
of the-pafcal We make a pointed reference to ll. 17-18 and 26-27 (**). The Inscription 
records the privileges granted to the members of the pafcali. But, whereas other inscrip- 
tions mention that the pëñcah was to enjoy the right of non-entry by government officers, 
ll. 17-18 of the present record say that the new building (mavaegrbam) was not to be 
entered and interfered with by any officer and H. 26-27 record that the associations 
(gostbyab) connected with the new building (savagrba) were not to be entered by the 
cátas and bhatas ("). These passages seem to support our suggestion that a pascal; had 
its own building or establishment, which was also known by the same name. 1а: some 
cases more than one pdfcali seems to have been stationed in the same building (*). We 
must also note the use of the term gostbi here. It confirms our view that pa#calî was an 
association. 

On the basis of Inscription no. III, J. C. S. Regmi (**) has drawn important con- 
clusions about the organization and types of the paficalis. He holds that szmeamyapaficali and 
sapelapancali were the two major types of the pafcalîs. As the amount granted to the sapela- 
páficali is double that assigned to the samanyapafcali (*), he suggests that samamya- 


(**) H. 19-20. It must, however, be pointed -- he explains bbaza as a constable and саја as the 
out that it is the field (ksetra) of the Hmuprim- leader of a group of them). This much, however, 
paficali which is mendoned here and it may be is clear: that they were oppressive state servants 
argued that Hmuprimpaficali, though situated in most probably of a very low rank. In some 
another village, owned a field in the Loprin- inscriptions we have cbátra (an umbrella-bearer) 


grama. : or céra (spy) in place of caza which is also spelt 
(7)1.5, 11-13, as catta and cada. In some instances the term 
(™) IL 7-11. bbata alone appears. We think that the two ` 
(=) П, 16-17. words were intended to refer to all petty royal 
(2%) See supra, note 17. servants who had police or military duties or 
(77) С. BUHLER (Indiam Antiquary, V, 1876, p. who as peons communicated orders. 

115, note) and Freer (CII, III, cit, p. 98, note 2) (28) See infra, р. 338 for the interpretation of 


rightly pointed out that here we have two types the name _adbabtglapañcalika. This seems to be 
of royal servants and not one < bbajes (soldiers) confirmed by the reference to  Aslabakasapita- 
against cãtas (robbers) » as held by BHAGWANLAL Narasimbobbeyepaticdlinivasino in Inscription no. 1. 


INpRAJI (Indian Antiquary, IX, 1880, p. 175, (°°) Licchavi Samskrti, pp. 414 f. See also 
note 41). But opinions have varied about the ibid., pp. 417 f. 
precise meaning of the two terms and the diffe- (4°) See Pürnima, 13 for a correction of the" 


rence be.ween them. - Fleet translated them as figures. It reads Pu(ráma)ó, Ра(па)2 for Sape- 
irregular and regular troops. Smcar (Indian lapaficali and Ри(тапа)3, Pa(na)1 for Samanys 
Epigrapby, cıt., p. 140) employs the words ` #أقعققم‎ : Š à 

< policemen > and < peons » (later, on pp. 361-62 
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pafcali was the local раЯсай, whereas sapelapafcal: was the central administrative office 
controlling local pafcalis. In support of his view he refers to Inscription no. XII («ў 
and points out that the expression Madhusiidanasvami paficali-kasamánya iti in it means 
Madhusüdana, a member of the Samanmyapa&calt D. R. Regmi (*). does not differentiate 
between the supposed types of pdaacalis; he, however, points out that according to the 
present inscription a member of the local panchayat was called pascalika samanya. _ 

We submit that these inferences of J. C. 5. Regmi are unwarrantable. Inscription no. 
XIII may be interpreted to refer to Madhusudanasvami as a pañcalika or a member of a 
páfcah. But the interpretation. of pa&calikasamaánya as a member of the samanyapancali 
is against the rules of Sanskrit grammar. We must admit that, because of the lacuna in 
the inscription, it is difficult to propose the precise meaning of the expression (*). On 
the basis of Inscription no. III alone, therefore, it. will not be safe to postulate that 
there were two types of pafcalts, one local and the other a central and controlling one. 
There is nothing in the form of the term sapelā to support such an interpretation. If a 
controlling central body of the pa&ealis was in existence, it would have been an important 
organ of the Licchavi set-up of administration. Of course an argumentum ex silentio cannot 
be conclusive, but, it is significant that no other inscription mentions the sapelapafcali, 
though the context of some of the records would have necessitated a reference to it, if 
it had existed. The difference in the amount granted to the two pasicalzs does not require 
us necessarily to postulate such a basic and major difference in their nature and: position. 
It can as well be explained on the assumption that the samumyapascali was the earlier 
райсап of the locality concerned and the sapelapamczlt was established subsequently with 
a specific purpose and jurisdiction; the larger grant made to it was probably necessitated 
by the need to give it greater protection and encouragement. 

J. C. 5. Regmi (“) speaks of yet another type of pafcali, namely pjapa&cali. He 
relies on Inscription no. IX. The relevant expression in 1. 16 of this inscription reads ]...[ 
leívarasvaminab puja  pàfcali-bbojanafica divasaniyamena. Apparently, the inscription here 
provides for the worship of [...]le$varasvamin and for the feeding of the pascal; J.C. S. 
Regmi's view is based on a wrong construction of the passage. Р2/2, here, is to be connec- 
ted with [...]lefvarasvaminah and not with pascal. 

However, from some inscriptions the religious association of the pafcalîs is clear. 
Thus, Inscription no. XV mentions the BhragareSvara-paficali (“), which obviously was 
the pafcali associated with the temple of Bhrügaresvara. The Narasimba-pafcali known 
from Inscription no. I (**) was likewise the pafcali of the temple of Narasimha. The actual 


(7) 1. 28. fically mentioned and the expression sdmanya has 
(9) Op. cit., p. 254. been added to convey the sense that the grants 
(* It may be pointed out that the position or arrangements made hed the approval of all 
of the expression is immediately before the refe- the members of the péfcali, being under their 


rence to the dgteka of the grant and is the same common or joint name. 

as thet of iti svayem ajña in other inscriptions. (**) Liccbevi Samskrtt, p. 420. 

It is not unlikely that out of a sense of respect (45) 1. 11. = 
for Madhusiidanasvami his name has been speci- (46) H. 3-4. 
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pxpression in this inscription is interesting. It reads Anlabakasapita-Narasimbobbaya-paa- 
calinivasino. It shows that there was a joint (gbbaya) pascal for Anlabakasapita and 
` Narasimha. This suits what we have said earlier about the pafcali being a committee or 
institution with an establishment or area for living in. 

Without being dogmatic we would like to suggest that paficali was generally a com- 
mittee or establishment associated with a temple or a religious institution. Even where paf 
cali is suffixed to the name of a place, in some cases specifically mentioned as a village, 
the name of the temple or the religious institution is omitted because, there being only 
one temple or religious establishment in that locality, such a reference may have been 
considered redundant. This suggestion would seem to receive support from the nature and 
organization of a pañcals which we discuss further below. 

It is in the light of this suggestion about the religious associations of a райсай that 
we would like to explain the expression adbabíala paficalikebbyah in Inscription no. VI (*). 
5212 means a house or hall. It can be for any specific purpose. We have references to a 
fala being used for a religious, charitable or educational organization. We would prefer to 
interpret adbabíalà here not as the name of a village, but as that of a temple or religious - 
institution, so named because of its being situated on a lower elevation of land. 

The inscription records that the pañcalikas were assigned the duty of maintaining the 
arrangements made earlier for certain temples listed in it. From other inscriptions also 
we learn that the райсайз performed diverse types of services to temples for which they 
were suitably rewarded and which were engraved to go down as lasting records (**). Thus, 
according to Inscription no. IV the pafcalikas of Matin-grama were given grants of land 
for doing proper repairs in the Matin temple « in which the entire old woodwork of the 
doors and windows was destroyed by the troop of rats who were agitated by the families 
of mongoose entering through holes in the half-fallen rows of brick work » and for main- 
taining its dimensions in the times to come (°). Likewise, Inscription no. XII records . 
certain exemptions and also a grant of land to the paficalikas of the Nrümari-gràma who 
were deputed to dig out and bring rocks suitable for carving wonderful images out of 
them (°°). Inscription no. VII is slightly damaged, but the extant expressions clearly show 
that the grant was made on account of the donor being pleased with the services rendered 
by the райсай to the working of the conduits ("). Inscription по. VIII also seems to 
have recorded the arrangements made for a conduit (**). Inscription no. IX makes provision 
for the daily worship of [...]leSvarasvamin and the feeding of the pafcali and for regular 


(47) IL 8-14: ...tesdm adbabsaldpefcalikebbyab sartbadüravigbajitanirevaíesadvéraka vajavatayanddi- 


pratipalanayatisrstdnam. firnadarusengbatars yainatab  pratisamskádrya tasya 
(®) JHA, op. cit., p. 220 says that the pafcalî di(rgba) tarapaícatakalasausibityanimiltam ... 
looked after the construction and maintenance of (5°) П. 8-16: aícaryabbüsa... (ru) panispadanayo- 


roads and public halls also. But we have not been gyafilakarsanams prati niyuktair-Nrimarigrümapaf- 
able to trace references in tbe inscriptions to c&lika) .. 
prove it. (21) 1. 5: ... falaprandlikarmaporitositeir. 
(4%) Ш. 412: matindevakulam АЙН (52) L 9: ... раат pranalin. 
Hise раа ап S шарори ата: 
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repair or cleaning of the water-conduit ("). Inscription no. X records that Jispugupta made 
a conduit to bring pleasant-tasting, clear and cold water to the village of Jolprin; the 
members of the péfcali were granted exemptions for preserving and maintaining some 
constructions raised in this connexion. Inscription no. XV is very badly damaged, but the 
few words which can be deciphered make it clear that it also recorded some arrangements 
about a water-conduit. Inscription no. XVII mentions the shares assigned to five райсайз 
of the water of a water-conduit (^*). H. N. Jha (°°) rightly remarks that in case of a 
bigger project, several pavicalis participated and derived benefits from it, probably according 
to their contributions. 

Most of the inscriptions under study record the privileges or exemptions granted to 
the pañcals and its members. The term used in the inscriptions is prasada (**) from 
which the expression prasadikrta is formed for the area which receives the privileges or 
exemptions (°). The grant is called dharmadhikara (**), and in one case punyadbikara (°°). 
The rights and privileges accompanying the grant were too well-known and hence have not 
always been enumerated in the inscriptions. In some of the records, however, a few of 
these are specifically mentioned. By collecting these passages available in the extant records 
we can describe the rights and privileges enjoyed by a райсай. Thus, according to In- 
scription no. I the officers performing the duties of Küther could enter it for properly col- 
lecting the three taxes alone, but not for serving documents or for cases involving five 
crimes and others (%). In Inscription no. VI (?) it is specifically stated that the privilege 
granted is in the form of non-entry by the paícimadbikarana (^). Inscription no. ХПІ makes 


(9) H. 16-18: ..lefvaraspaminab рија pafica- the lacuna, the reading after the word Either is 
libbojanafica divasantyamena... ya — tilamakaprati- not clear: GNOLI, op. cr, noe. XIII, XIV; 
samskáraíca kalénatikramensiva Багуа ityesosya Pūrnimā, XI 2. In three inscriptions (GNoLI, op. 


punyddbikdro vyavastba. cit., nos. XV, XIX; Abbilekbasangraba, V 13) we 
(*4) Ш. 11-13: tilamakaśca saptadba vibbajya find reference to kutberddhtkarana. The cor- 

paribboktavyo. responding expressions in other inscriptions also 
(83) Op. cit, p. 221. mention an «dbikarana in place of vrityadbikr- 
(5°) Inscription no. I, Ш. 12, 14; no. VII, 1. tanam. 

11; no. VIII, L 11; no. XI, 1. 19; no. XII, ll. 11, (€) Ш. 14-15: patcimddbikaranasyapravesena 


17, 20; no. XIII, H. 16, 22-23, 24. In some of prasádab krto. In Inscription no. VII, ll. 6-9; 
these inscriptions the extensive lacuna does not no. VIII, 1. 9 the extant words suggest that these 
permit the exact context to be made out, but it privileges were recorded. 


seems from the position of the line containing the (**) Adbikarana appearing in Licchavi inscrip- 
term that it was used in this sense. tions has been translated by BHAGWANLAL INDRAJI 
(57) Inscription no. X, 1. 11; no. XI, 1. 14; (Indian Antiquery, IX, p. 171) and Freer (In- 
no. XIII, 1. dian Antiquary, XIV, p. 343) as province. Jus, 
(**) Inscription no. X, H. 18, 19; no. XII, op. cıt., pp. 218 f. takes adbikarana to stand for 
1. 19; no. XV, 1. 6. « office », but in the case of two inscriptions inter- 
(5°) Inscription no. IX, 1. 18. ` prets it to refer to an administrative zone. The 


(9) Ш. 1012: kurtbervrityadbikrtánmam samuci- term originally means magistracy or court of justice. 
tas irtkaramátrasddbanayaiva pravefo lekbyadana- In north Indian inscriptions it seems to signify 
paficdparadbadyarthan tvapraveśa ii. The expres g court, a board of administration, gn office or 
sion kutbervrityadbikrianam occurs in four other administrative department in general. But Смог, 
inscriptions: GNOLI, op. ct., noe. XXIII, XXIV, op. cit , Inscription no. XIX (ll. 4-9) provides signif- 
XXV and XXVI. In some inscriptions, because of icant evidence. Previously Tegval-grama was exempt- 
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the nature of the privileged position of the pa&cali very clear. In its earlier part the 
inscription records the order of the donor requiring all the officers connected with his grants 
пої to enter the new building of the pafcali and not to make even the slightest inter- 
- ference. (7). In the concluding part it is again recorded (“) that the corporate bodies as- 


‘sociated with the new building were not to be entered by the state servants known as 


cata and bhata. In the inscriptions the kings warn officers that disobedience of these 
provisions will be punished with the death sentence (*). š . 
Inscription no. XVIII mentions some very interesting provisions. It records the assign- 
ment of specific amounts out of fines paid for the committing of different offences. It is 
in this connexion that the inscription provides that the amount which is under dispute 
in а suit must be deposited with the  Japagra-pa&calika (**). In several cases 
the inscription requires a specified amount to be received by the door-keeper (dau- 
vürika) One of the provisions in ll. 38-39 is that for the manadauvarika (°") one thousand 
panapurama (°) were to be annually deposited with the pafcalika. Inscription no. X re- 
cords that the members of the pascali were granted exemption from paying the oil-tax (%). 
According to Inscription no. XI ('°) Jisnugupta made further additions to the exemptions 


ed from entry by the kütberadbikarana and fullyad- kaifcidapi navagrbam  pravifyalpatarapi badba ma 
bikarana. But the present inscription adds that it kartavyd 


was not to be entered by the lingvaladbikarana (**) 1. 26-27: ydfca gosthyo navagrbaprati- 
and mapcokadbikarana as well. Apparently adbi- baddbast.. catabbatanam apreveíyà eva. 
karana could not signify here an adminisirative (°) D.R. REGMI, op. cit., p. 256 remarks that 


division, because the same village could not be ic was not a privilege granted to the villagers, 
under the jurisdiction of four administrative units but was a mere warning against non-compliance 
of identical power. We think that these four with royal decrees. 

édbikeranas were four administrative departments (°) See supra, note 20. 

with specific but separate functions. The four (*) Probably it means the door-keeper of the 
adbikaranas are also referred to, but not by name, temple of .مسقم‎ It is to be noted that 1. 39 
in GNOLI, op. cıt., Inscription no. XIII, 1. 5: (catu) mentions ménefvare as the name of a village. 
rsvadbikaranesu. (In IL 8 and 9 the names Jingval (*) Papa is a weight of copper used as а 
and Egzbera respectively are the only extant words). coin. It is equal to 5 kakinis or 20 māsas. 
These very adbikaramas seem to be implied by the Purana is a silver coin equal to 16 panas. Thus 
terms saropddbikarana mentioned in GNOLI, op. cit., the expression pemapurdsa appears to be enigma- 
Inscription no. XXXI, 1. 8 and no. LXX, 1. 24. It tic. Similar expressions in the inscriptions of 
seems that the duties of the adbikeranas were northern India are sadboddika dramma, kapardaka- 
sometimes divided according to régions. Besides ритапа and kapardaka-voddi: see L. Сорла, The 
pascimadbikarana noticed above, we find pgr- Economic Life of Northern India (c A.D. 700- 
vadbikarana mentioned in Inscription no. XVIII, 1200), Varanasi, 1965, pp. 200 f., 212, 213. We 
1, 20 and the Gyaneshwar Fragmentary Inscription suggest that panapurdna means purdna calculated 
(Abbilekba-sangraba, V, p. 16). In the second in terms of panas. 

inscription we have two interesting references, the (*) H. 8-11: Jolpringrame svadusuctfitala- 
first saying that it was connected with the daksi- salilasrevajanikim pātayitvā prandlim asya evanu- 
патајаёшШа (daksinardjakulasya — purvadbikarana) palenabetoh ginu(n)mdca...n karayttud sandude- 
and the second showing that it consisted of three vakuladigvaravastusabi( ta) Jolprin-grama paficalika- 
karanas (pürvàdbikarenanam yat са karanairayem). nam tailakaram pratimucya prasddikrtam. 


We can, therefore, infer that adbikarenas had a (°) H. 9-15: Yo yusmakam mallakarab pgrva 
superior jurisdiction, being divided into a number ...Scaturbbis tamrikapanaih pratimukto bbudas- 
of departments (karama:). mábbi....(pa)nab pratimukta mallapotakanam api 


(8) H. 17-18: asmatprasadapratibaddbajivanaib maryáda.....lankrtya yanniskramanan tadapi prati- 
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which the householders in the :2821م‎ were already enjoying in respect of the payment of 
mallakara ("). In Inscription no. XII the grant includes an exemption from carrying 
loads as forced labour, non-entry by the officers and probably also the right to realize 
fines in cases ‘of theft, adultery, murder and treason (7). On the basis of the inscriptions 
recording the exemption of the pafcalis from paying taxes Н. N. Jha (°) infers that 
the paficalis generally used to collect taxes on land and agricultural produce and remit 
them to the government. But the -inscriptions do not prove his theory. The péfcalis 
were granted the exemption on account of their meritorious services. Collection of taxes 
was not their duty ("*). 

The раясайѕ had a privileged position not merely in the form of non-entry by the 
officers. They had also the freedom to regulate their affairs by themselves. It was only 
in special cases, when they were not able to perform their duties or’ could not resolve 
their affairs, that the administration could interfere. But even in such extreme cases it 
was the king and the officers immediately associated with him who could take action. Thus, 
in Inscription no. VI (7) it is recorded that if any dispute in connexion with the per- 
formance of the work assigned to the members of the pafcali arose in the course of time, 
or, if they allowed anything to be destroyed, then the king himself was to decide 
through his antardsana ('°). Probably Inscription no. XII also lays down that the anta- 
rasana should ignore the consideration of the work done by the pascal; ("). The provision 
in Inscription no. XIII is quite clear and specific. It records that if any matter which 
cropped up could not be resolved by the members of the pascal themselves, then it 


muktam — bbattadbika(rana)... vastuca — yizyanna- It is not improbable that the right to collect fines 
nusmarantya ity.......prasddikriam fakiavatakraniya. implied that in specified cases, the péfcali could 
stu (cat)urbbi(stamrika)paneib pratimukto tpanana- decide cases without reference to central authority 
didevakulaprasadasya.. . (ibid., p. 260). 

(7) U. N. GHOSHAL, Contributions to tbe (75) H. 15-18: yadd ca pádficalikanam yat kifica- 
History of tbe Hindu Revenue System, Calcutta, па kāryam etadgatem utpatsyate  yatbdkalams vā 
1929, p. 233 finds it difficult to decide whether nipamitam vastu paribdpayisyanti lada svayam eva 
it was a tax imposed for payment of tribute to the rajabbir antardsanena vicarab karantyo. 


Mallas, or for preparation against their attack. (7°) Literally it means ‘inner seat’. It most like- 

(7) H. 10-15: (...) قرههم‎ tustypa — kafastbivi- ly refers to the throne and the officers immediately 
stibbéranayanaprati.............. m apravesena prasadab connected with the king. It seems to have func- 
krto mapcokavastund (...)dbikarana(...) anterena tioned as the highest tribune. The term p«rama- 
sarvakaryanam  evasmaramam ity ..dattafceurapara- sana used in other Licchavi inscriptions (Inscrip- 
darabatyarajadrobakaparadbariíca( ...). tion no. XIV, Ц. 29-30; Gworr, op. cit, no. LXX, 

(™) Op. cit., p. 221. Il. 22-24; по. LXXIV, П. 25-26) probably signified 


(74) According to D. R. REGMI, ор. ctt., p. 252 the same thing as antarasana. D.R. Кисми, op. cit., 
the pascal < enjoyed local autonomy and when pp. 256-60 doubts if these two signified royal 
the king was pleased they acquired the powers to courts. Áccording to him they are mentioned as 
collecting [sic] revenue on certain heads and also procedures to be followed by kings when the 
judicial authority to try certain offences including self-governing units could not themselves decide 


the five great ones». He, however, seems to issues. 
contradict himself when later on (ibid., p. 254) (77) 1. 14: amtarena sarvakaryandm evdsme- 
he says that their function was « mainly judicial ». танат ity... 
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should be considered by the antardsana ("°). Inscription no. XVII, which assigns „specific 
shares of the water of a water-conduit to five paacalis, records the provisions made, prob- 
ably to punish offenders who damaged the conduit or obstructed its use. But in cases 
directly connected with the water-conduit, probably meaning disputes among the five paf- 
cālis, it was the antarāsana which had the power to consider and decide (°). 


J. С. S. Regmi (°°) observes that in Inscription no. XVI Madhustidanasvami is men- 
tioned as the representative elected from the Vrijike-rathya and suggests that the pafical: 
was composed of such elected representatives from different divisions. Gnoli reads the 
relevant passage as ika..nivdsi-Madhustdanasvami. Regmi accepts the reading Vrjjkara- 
Lbyanivasi-Madbusudanasvami ("). Even if we admit the restored reading, it does not refer 
to Madhusiidanasvami as the representative of the Vrjjika street. He is mentioned simply 
as an inhabitant of the Vrjjika street. It would seem that the members of the pafícali 
ordinarily resided in one area and, because Madhusiidanasvami lived elsewhere, a specific 
reference has been made to this fact. We do not know the exact nature of the constitution 
of the райсай, the number of members in it and the manner in which they were elected, 
if at all they had an elected position. Hence, it will not be possible to make any assertion 
with confidence on any point concerning the constitution and working of the pascal. 


J. С. S. Regmi translates Adbabfala-pamcalika in Inscription по. XI as < members 
of the lower hall Pafcali» and infers that it may be regarded as a department or section 
of the pañcals institution ("). He seems to imply that the official building of the pañcaH 
had a number of divisions connected with the sections or departments into which its ac- 
tivities were organized. But, as we have suggested earlier, Adhahsala seems to stand for 
the name of a building or institution; it is not to be translated literally as meaning the 
lower hall Even if we accept the literal meaning, the expression will suggest that different 
paficalis were housed in different parts of the same building. We are unable to understand 
how we can infer from this term the existence of different departments or sections in the 
pañcalt. | 

D. К. Regmi (®) speaks of the annual get-together of the райсай, where meals were 
served. But Inscription no. IX on which he relies does not contain any such provision. 
Probably be refers to 1. 16 of the inscription; but the relevant expression clearly mentions 
the provision for the daily feeding of the members of the pañcali (pafcalibbojanafica diva- 
saniyamena). 

But the above analysis of the Licchavi inscriptions has not helped us in explaining 
the origin of the expression pafcali. 28621 was another name of Draupadi, the wife of 


T (n) I. 25-26: (..)&aryem-utpady«te tacca sva- tavyanm. 


yam páfcalikair-nirnetum ma fakya(te taa) ta- (°°) Licchavi Samskrti, cit., pp. 417-18. 
dantardsanena vicdrayitavyam. (9) Pgrmima, VI, .م‎ 

(°) H. 10-11: slamckasambaddbam kéaryafica (°) Op. cit., р. 415. 
yadutpadyate (tadontardsane)naiva vicarya nirne- (9) Op. cit., p. 252. 
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the Pandava heroes of epic fame. She was so named because she was the princéss of 
the Pañcālas. Derivatively paficali will be a feminine formation meaning one relating to 
or belonging to the Paficálas. But we do not know of any such connexion between Pañ- 
cala and the pafcali system. Another meaning of pafcali (and also páfcalika) is a doll or 
puppet. But there is no evidence to indicate that the art of the puppet show was so 
widespread, developed and respected as would be required by the references in the Lic- 
chavi inscriptions. 


We offer a suggestion to explain the expression. Monier-Williams (°!) gives as one 
of the meanings of the term pañcala < an association of 5 guilds (carpenter, weaver, barber, 
washerman and shoe-maker)». Pafcalika, used in one inscription in the sense of an asso- 
ciation, is derived from pa&cala itself. From pa#cala and pafcalika the feminine forms 
paficali and paficalika were probably derived in the same sense. The form pa#calika in the 
sense of members could be derived alike from рӣӣс а and райсай. We know from ancient 
Indian inscriptions that for providing proper service to temples or religious institutions 
and for their maintenance, people practising certain professions and crafts were permanently 
attached to them (*). The epigraphic records of north India testify that in the early med- 
ieval period people of certain professions useful to the socio-economic life were permanently 


associated with the village and the donation of the village implied the transfer of the right 
over these people also (**). We think that райсййз or pañcalikas of the Licchavi inscrip- 
tions were meant to arrange similar useful services to the religious institutions with which 
they were associated ("). | 


Our suggestion that pascal; feminine form of pañcala, signified an association of five 
guilds (useful to the social life in a village economy), receives an interesting support 
from South Indian inscriptions. The best organized and the most important among the 
guilds known from South Indian epigraphs were the craft-guilds called pafcalas. These were 
also designated as vira pafcalas, afjujati paficalattar, paficdlattar, pañcalanam varu, pañcala 
varu, afjuvannam, etc. The terms refer to the guild of five artisan classes, viz, black- 


(4) M. MONTER-WILLIAMS, A Senskrit-Englisb (©) Nanana (Marwar) Stray Plate Inscription: 

Dictionary, Oxford, 1899, p. 614, col. 3, s.v. EI, XXXIII, pp. 244 ff; Kendupatna Plates of 
< páfíicala ». Monier-Williams mentions lexicons Narasimha II: EI, XXVIII, pp. 190 f; Dibbida 
as his source. But it cannot be traced in the (Vizagapatam) plates of Arjuna: EI, V, pp. 110 ff. 
Amarakosa, Halayudbakoíe, Medimikoía and Tri- (**) L. GoPAL, < Quasi-manorial Rights in An- 
kándaíesa. Vacaspatyam and Sabdaekalpadruma al- cient India», Journal of Economic and Social 
so do not take notice of this usage. Monier- History of the Orient, VI, part 3. See also Ib., 
Williams apparently follows O. Вӧнтім–к, R. The Economic Life of Northern India, cit., pp. 
Котн, Sanskrit Wörterbuch, St. Petersburg, 1865, 18-31. 
V (Na-Pba), p. 627 who explain the term as mean- (**) In the early medieval inscriptions of north 
ing: «die Verbindung von fünf Gewerken: der India the term praj4 has been used for the people 
Zimmerleute, Weber, Barbiere, Wascher und Schu- thus permanently attached. It is interesting to 
mecher >, quoting Sabdartbak. by Wilson. But note that in Inscription no. XV, 1. 7 we find the 
we have not been able to find out the original term praj& probably in an identical usage: brabme- 
suthority relied upon by Wilson. mapurassaranamíca paficalikanam ргајдт. 
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 smiths, goldsmiths, brass-smiths, carpenters and idol-makers (**). The difference in the 
professions actually covered by pañcala and pañcals may have been on account, of the dif- ' 
ference in the socio-economic set-up and requirements. ` | 


d 


(**) T.V. MaHALINGAM, South Indian Polity, p. 395 observes: < There is sufficient evidence to 
2nd ed., Madras, 1967, pp. 394 £. The south show that the members of the guilds lived in 
Indian péfcdlas, however, are not found to main- specified localities in urban areas, and met to 
tain the same relations which the péfcalis had gether at а common place like a temple to tran 
with temples in Nepal. MAHALINGAM, op. cit., sact their business ». ` : 
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Recent Italian Contributions to the Study of Sivaism 
by GIUSEPPE Tucci 


Studies on Sivaism have been of late widely promoted in Italy, this being in particu- 
lar due to Raniero GNOLI, professor of Indology at the University of Rome. His chief work 
in this field is the integral translation of the Tantraloka by Abhinavagupta, published 
in 1972 (Luce delle Sacre Scritture, Torino, 1972, 900 pp.). 

Raniero Gnoli is likewise the author of several articles on Kashmiri Sivaism, among 
which we would draw attention to < Alcune tecniche yoga nelle scuole Saiva» (Some 
Yoga Techniques in Saiva Schools), RSO, 1956, pp. 279-90; < Sivadrsti by Somananda. 
. Translation and Commentary. Chapter І», EW, VIII, 1957-58, pp. 16-22; < Vac. Il se- 
condo capitolo della Sivadrsti di Somananda >, RSO, 1959, pp. 55-75; < Vac. Passi scelti 
e tradotti del Paratrimsikavivarana >, RSO, 1959, pp. 163-82; 1965, pp. 215-45; < Morte 
e sopravvivenza nello Sivaismo kashmiro » (Death and Survival in Kashmiri Sivaism), 
RSO, 1967, pp. 101-20; < Gli Agama scivaiti nell'India settentrionale > (Sivaite Agamas in 
Northern India), Indologica Taurinensia, I, 1973, pp. 61-69. In the first article of the 
series « Miscellanea Indica », EW, IX, 1958, pp. 215-66 there have been published for 
the first time two important Sivaite stotras, i.e. the Bhagavadbhaktistotra by Avadhütasid- 
dha, repeatedly quoted by Abhinavagupta, and the Bhairavanubaranastotra by Ksemarája. 
The second article of « Miscellanea Indica », EW, X, 1959, pp. 192-212, is dedicated to 
corrections and amendments to the text of the Paratrimfikavivaranam, on the basis of fresh 
handwritten material, 

Raniero Gnoli has also translated the other works by Abhinavagupta, the Tantrasara 
(L'essenza dei Tantra [The Essence of the Tentras], Torino, 1960), and the Parātrimśikā- 
laghuvrtti or Anuttaravimaríini (La trentina della Suprema [The Thirty of the Supreme], 
Torino, 1965). In the small volume Testi dello Scivaismo, . Torino, 1962, Raniero Gnoli 
has translated the Pafupatasutras, the Sivasatras, and the Spandakarika by Vasugupta with 
the Commentary by Kallata. | 

In the field of the rhetorical speculation of India, I would like to mention two other 
works by Gnoli, the volumes The Aesthetic Experience according to Abbinavagupta, (SOR, 
XI), Roma, 1956 (2nd ed., Chowkamba, Benares, 1968) and Udbbata's Commentary on 
the Kavydlamkdra of Bhamaba, (SOR, XXVII); Rome, 1962. 


Lastly, other works by Gnoli are in preparation: - 


the critical edition and translation of the Paratrimíikavivaranam by Abhinavagupta, 
that will appear in the SOR; 
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the Bhagavadgitasthasamgraba, by Abhinavagupta, the translation of which will be 
published by UTET, Torino; and 
the critical edition and translation of the Samvitprakafa by Vamanadatta, an im- 
portant and until now little-known predecessor of Abhinavagupta. Of this last author, 
Raniero Gnoli has already published and translated the minor work Dvayasampattivartti- 
kam («Il Dvayasampattivarttikam di Vamanadatta », in Gururajamafijarika - Studi in onore 
di Giuseppe Tucci, Napoli, 1974, pp. 451-55). 
Other texts on Sivaism (in the press), due to pupils of Raniero Gnoli, are the critical 


edition and translation of the Kirandgama, of the Kalotiarágama, and of the Sarvajfanot- 
taram. 


Corrado PENsA, Professor of Philosophies and Religions of India and the Far East at 
the University of Rome, has published and translated the Bodbavilaja by Ksemaraja, in 
RSO, 1961, pp. 125-34. 
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- À Gnostic Miscellanea 


by SrEcBERT HUMMEL 


It is a known fact that, unlike the devotees of Tibetan Buddhism (Lamaism), the 

votaries of the Bon (Bon-po) religion of Tibet, in their ritual circumambulation (Tib. 
[5]sKor-ba), walk with their left hand towards the venerated objects (gYon-skor and Ye- 
fes-skor) There are exceptions to this rule, however, in both these religions: for example, 
among Buddhists where the Sarhvara divinity is concerned (Tib. bDe-mc'og) it is the 
practice to walk round the holy places with the left hand towards them ('), whereas gen- 
eraly in Lamaism the sanctuary is on the right hand (gYas-skor) in circumambulation. 
_In the same way, the Bon-po turn their prayer-wheels towards the left, and the same 
habit obtains in the Tendai and Shingon sects of Japanese Buddhism who rotate such 
wheels (known by the name of goshd-guruma (= wheel of the [blessed] life after death) 
from east to west, that is from right to left, and from above downwards (°). 


The Bon-po custom of keeping the left hand towards the objects of veneration, like 
many other aspects of their behaviour, has been interpreted as an intentional affront on 
their part directed in later times against Buddhists. Yet in my view this anti-clockwise 
movement is based on a very old tradition, and not just born of an attitude of protest 
in a more recent period. 


(7) Cf. G. Tuccr, «Die Religionen Tibets », Magie der Umkreisung », AAs, IV, 1930-32, pp. 
in С. Tuccr, W. 18515516, Die Religionen Tibets 213 ff. connects it with the anti-clockwise circum 
und der Mongolei, (Die Religionen der Menscbbeit. ambulation in the cult of the dead among Chinese, 
20), Stuttgart, 1970, p. 269. — Bon-pa = Mong. Indians and Romans involving the entire inversion 
ungsiqu = Zahn: gyer = Na-khi: bpd (to of the order valid in this world which is required 
recite); cf. DGE-BŠES-C'OS-KYI-GRAGS-PA, brTsams- in the kingdom of the dead. Sarnvarg is said to 


pa 'i-brda-dag-min-ts’'1g, 1957, p. 565: bon-pe = be seated on the top of the Kailisa, the holy 
bslas-pa (Chin.: mien-sung). — КВ. ExvALL, Reli- mountain of the Bon-po. — In the planning of an 
gious Observances in Tibet, Chicago, 1964, p. Etruscan town a man guided the plough counter- 
227 (Review S. HUMMEL, in Tribus, 15, 1966): clockwise, keeping his left side towards the area 
«the practice of Bon-bskor... could very well be of the planned town. 

a purposeful perversion of the Buddhist rite, (2) C£. K. STEINER, < Das Gebetarad im japa- 
which developed at a comparatively late date ». — nischen Buddhismus », Mitteilungen der Deut- 


The legend about the origin of the circumam- schen Gesellschaft für Natur- und Völkerkunde 
bulation among the Bon-po is dealt with by W. Ostasiens, XII, and the illustration following p. 
FrLcHNE, Kartemwerk der erdmagnetiscben For- 88 in M. TAISEN, Und Buddha lächelt, Berlin, 
schungsexpedition nach Zentral-Asien, II, Gotha, 1939. 

1937, p. 23. — O. FISCHER, < Chuan-Chou. Die 
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Going back to the times of the Sumerians, Babylonians and Assyrians, we find that 
stairways and ramps, for instance in stepped towers (zikkurat), bend first to the right 
and then to the left: it is a feature that still survived in Asia Minor in the monumental 
constructions of the Sasanid age. The mantles, too, worn by Sumerian -priests were 
wrapped round them іп a leftward direction (*). E. Unger rightly infers from this a relation- 
ship with the orbit of the moon. At any rate, the leftward-tending circumambulation of 
_ the Bon-po (Bon-skor) is also called. lunar circumambulation by them. 

The term Ye-fes-skor brings to mind a singular parallelism which we believe to 
be not fortuitous but to have a deeper and more essential origin. We are thinking of 
the odd paintings of Hieronymus Bosch (1450?-1516) containing a number of animallike 
figures, especially those whose habitat is water, that are of a hybrid sort and the offspring 
of the painter’s imagination. These reveal а distant resemblance to similar diabolical beings 
in Bon paintings, though there is no need to invoke some sort of relation between 
these two forms of representation (*). I shall confine myself to the series of pictures in 
colour published by the Laboratoire Roger Bellon (Neuilly, Paris, no indication of the 
year) with the title Jéróme Bosch. Plate 11 reproduces the celebrated painting on wood 
illustrating the “Seven Deadly Sins” (Prado Museum, Madrid) ‘which has also become 
famous under the title “Table of Wisdom”. According to the important research carried 
out by Wilhelm Fraenger (*) which I abide by in what follows, the person who com- 
missioned this work was Jacob de Almaengien who had founded a “Brotherhood of the Free 
Spirit”. This was an association sui generis, markedly erotic and adamitic, which in its 
idealization of sexuality, set up spiritualized eroticism against the sensuality condemned 
by the leaders of the Christian Church. The characteristics of these male and female 
associations recall ebionitic, philonic-neopythagorean and orphic traditions and also a so 
. teriological doctrine akin to that of the Ebionites. This community was opposed to the 
heretical, matriarchal and androgynist sect that Jacob de Almaengien had previously ad- 
hered to. | ' . 

The aforementioned painting had to be circumambulated from right- to left. This 
direction was indicated by the Bon-po as the way of wisdom. As the way of salvation 
it is not only the way of virtue, but also that of purification, whereas circumambulation 
in a clockwise direction is deemed the path of depravation, of beings of the underworld 
and hell, just as formerly the Babylonians had looked upon the left as the bad, and the 
right the good, path. Similarly, and this is also embodied in the teachings on orphic 


(3) E. UNGER, Orientierungs-Symbolik, Berlin, ceptions of ancient travellers and the popular 


1937, pp. 41 ff. work (Volksbuch) Historia Eusebii vom grossen 
(*) C£. eg. figs. 3 and 4 in D.I. Laur, < gYu- König Alexander (German ed., Augsburg, 1472). 
thog-pa und Medizingottheiten in Tibet », Santoz- (5) W. FRAENGER, « Hieronymus Bosch: Der 


Bulletin, 1971, 23 with the detail of H. Bosch's Tisch der Weisheit»; also, W. HOoLLMANN, < Eine 
adamite triptych depicting the "Reign of the. Deutung des Bildes ‘Das Steinschneiden’ von Hie- 
Millennium": the left compartment showing the ronymus Bosch » (both articles in Psyche, V, 1951, 
creation of Eve. The reader may note the. per- pp. 355 f., 385 f.). 
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gold plates containing texts from a kind of book of the dead, the dead person must. 
walk in a right-hand direction in order to become identified ultimately with divinity. In 
walking round the table of mysteries, a table with seven compartments that have to be 
passed through with the left hand towards the Salvator Mundi placed by Bosch in the 
centre of the table, the initiate thus accomplishes the gnostic journey of the soul (a 
journey also signifying catharsis) just like the Bon votary who still in our own times used 
to circumambulate the sanctuary in an anti-clockwise manner intent upon salvation. In a 
different way, the gnostic idea of the soul's journey has survived in Tibet as a gradual ca- 
tharsis, as a distant echo of ancient Oriental traditions, in the motif of the crystal mountain 
of the Ge-sar epic (*) and in the mythology of Sambhala. But while the original meaning 
of this motif in the Ge-sar epic was soon misunderstood and interpreted in a quite dif- 
ferent fashion, in the mythology of Sambhala it is, at least to some extent, still alive at 
the present time (°). The difficult path towards the miraculous castle, Kalapa, which is 
situated at glacier level in the centre of Sambhala, is a path reserved for the wise one 
in the realm of Tantric knowledge (szdbaka) It is matched genetically by the ascent 
towards the castle of the Graal, Munsalvaesche, of the Parzival saga with its still reco- 
gnizable Manichaean traditions that by way of the Mandaeans (Nazoraeans and Sabians) 
converge in the legend about the priest-king John with his palace resembling a zikkurat (°). 


k k x 


In the present context I should again like to touch upon a curious nucleus of ideo- 
logical notions in Tibetan Buddhism: the so-called “speculation on sperm”, for to my mind 
traditions of the ancient Middle East may-well survive in it, too. Alexandra David-Neel 
described corresponding practices of the Tibetan yogi (Tib. rNal-’byor-pa), though only in 
an allusive manner (°). It is well known that knowledge of this sort was attributed to 
the sixth Dalai-Lama, Ts'ans-dbyans-rgya-mts'o (1683-1706). At any rate, what we learn 
about him leads us to suppose this, but we do not know whether he had indulged in 
such practices in his private monastery on the Potala. As is known, the ability to at once 


(°) S. Hummer, < The Motif of the Crystal sanctuaries in the same way as the Bon-po. The 
Mountain in the Tibetan Gesar Epic», HR, X, way of virtue, purification and redemption, a way 
1971, pp. 204 ff. Gnosis is here intended as following an anti-clockwise direction, is found in 
knowledge of the way ) уубо:с 5500), of the path Parzival, V, 225 (ed. K. LACHMANN, 3rd ed, 
that, representing the journey (and catharsis) of Berlin, 1872, p. 113): 


the soul in the cult or after death, leads to re- dort an des velses ende 

demption (to union with the metaphysical basis dá kert zer zeswen hende (— to the right). 

of life or with divinity). — The Sumerian swastika, in relation to the 
() S. HUMMEL, < Anmerkungen zur Apoke *run of the joints" formed like a swastika of the 

lypse des Lamaismus », AO, 26, 1958, 2. Bon-po (cf. E. Омсев, Das antike Hakenkreuz 
(s) S. Hummer, < Frau Welt und der Priester- als Wirbelsturm, Berlin, 1937). C£. Tao Te Ching, 


kónig Johannes », Zeitschrift für Missionswissen- 31: Chi-sbib shang tso, bsiung-sbib shang yu (< fa- 
schaft und Religionswissenschaft, 1959, 2, pp. 103 vourable affairs like the left side, evil affairs the 
ff. LA. WADDELL, The Buddbism of Tibet, Lon- right >). 

don, 1895, .م‎ 287, note 5 refers to the Celts (°) A. Davm-NzzL, Meister und Schiller, Leip- 
who are thought to have circumambulated their zig, 1934, p. 119. 
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re-assorb liquids like sperm and urine after emission was also known to the Indians of the 
Tantric batba-yoga (*°). We also know, moreover, that Tsans-dbyans came from a south- 
Tibetan family professing the unreformed Lamaism of the tradition of Padmasambhava. 
Numbered among this family's ancestors was the famous gTer-ston (= discoverer of treas- 
ures) and smith (Tib. /Cags-bzo-pa) [O-rgyan-]Padma-glin-pa (*1490) who was looked 
upon as a reincarnation of the aforementioned founder of this school, and who cultivated 
а vajrayana that was markedly sexualized (7). I am not able to say if, and to what extent 
in this case, pre-Buddhist Tibetan traditions were also incorporated. 

Ideas connected with the whole Tantric yoga complex of India and Tibet and develop- 
ing in India from as early as the 4th century A.D. start from the premiss that sperm 
(in Sanskrit mystery language bindu) and breath, prama, in so far as they constitute prim- 
ordial divine power upon which tbe universe is founded, are in some ways akin. This 
means that life is inherent in the body and is not subject to the laws of death until the 
práma.has escaped; and it follows that maithuna as a ceremonial асі and sacred nuptials, 
resulting in the experience of the Great Beatitude (Skr. ;abasuka) of ultimate union, 
must be achieved without loss of sperm (7). 


It is interesting to observe that an interpretation of sperm very similar to the Indian 
one has existed within the ambit of Middle Eastern gnosis, and in particular among the 
Barbelo-Gnostics of the 4th century A.D. According to their doctrine, sperm and pneuma 


(1°) Cf. M. ELIADE, Yoga, ZürichStuttgart, and stop the womb» = «lengthen the lifetime 
1960, pp. 242, 257, 276. without end»). According to the interpretation 

(3) S. HUMMEL, «mGar», Festschrift für of the rNin-ms-pa, sperm, as our essence, is the 
Alfred Steinmann, Etbnologiscbe Zeitschrift, I, “body” of the Buddha, the essence of the Buddha, 
1972, pp. 215 ff. and Sems[-dkar] = [Bodbi-]citta (on this, cf. 

(12) In Yoga, when sperm is brought into R.A. STEIN, La vie et les chants de ’Brug-pa Kun- 
activity, provided it is retained, not only immunity legs le Yogin, Paris, 1971, p. 89, note 1; pp. 91 
against physical diseases is achieved, but super- ff., note 4). A further secret word meaning sperm, 
natural knowledge and even illumination are to be added to the above list, is the Tib. K’ams 
acquired. Consequently, according to M. Her- *[bearer of a healthy] constitution’ (STEIN, op. 
MANNS (Tbe Indo-Itbetans, Bombay, 1954, p. 148; cit, p. 323). Moreover, the correct position of 
reviewed by S. HUMMEL in Antbropos, 53) cer- the body, when meditation dwells upon female 
tain lamas, especially those of the non-reformed divinities and in the activation of sperm in sexual 
school of the rNin-ma-pas, are wont to stimulate “union, is of signal importance in order to prevent 
the beginning of their meditation, sometimes even the loss of sperm. The latter must flow back 
having recourse to female images. In the secret again up towards the head (cf. also Tucci, op. 
Tibetan language sperm is termed Byss [-c'ub]- cit, p. 98). It must be remembered that “sperm” 
sems-dkar (for the corresponding concepts in Le- and "breath" have to be understood not only as 
maism, cf. W.Y. Evans-WENTz, Tibetan Yoga physiological data but also in a psychical and 
and Secret Docirines, 2nd ed., London, 1958, metaphysical sense: that is, as a concrete ma- 
Index: « Sexual functions »). Cf. also the Tibetan nifestation of « single reality ever end completely 
concept of Dvans-ma (Tib. also T’igde) = sperm present in individual qualities, a reality that in a 
and essence (essence = Sems); an identical meaning sole quality represents and substitutes the other 
is to be attributed to the Chinese Ching. Cf. Ching qualities also. The concepts and terms current 
(essence, ‘semen of males’, ‘spirit?) and СЁ in our conceptual world, when used to translate 
(“breath”) as medium for Ching in Taoism; moreover these ideas, can give no adequate rendering of 
Ko Hung, Nei-p’ien, I (4th century AD.): buan their meaning; cf. in this respect Ye-fes-skor: Ye 
ching tas bsi yen shou wu chi (< return Ching fes (Tib.) = jAdna (Skr.) = Gnosis. 
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(originally air, wind and breath) are identical. Through his sperm man partakes of the 
divine. Hence he aspires after redemption, and redemption requires sperm to be withheld 
from its worldly destination. In certain sects at the time of H. Bosch it was sought to 
achieve this by force, obliging initiates to be castrated. Jacob de Almaengien aban- 
doned these groups of androgynist tendencies, and H. Bosch stigmatized their intentions 
in his well-known painting “The Extraction of the Stone” (c. 1500; Prado Museum, Ma- 
drid) Already in connexion with Diogenes of Apollonia and Democritus, both of whom 
belong to the 5th century B.C., there are references to the pneumatic nature of human 
sperm (^). 

Alexandra David-Neel (!*) mentions communion based on sperm attributed to the 
Tibetan exponent of Tantrism, Mar-pa (1012-1097), the founder of the bKa’-rgyud-pa school. 
In this ritual operation a chance couple, joined together by the master by way of special 
initiation (Tib. dBan-bskur) in order to beget a child, aré introduced into a cult room inside 
an appropriately prepared dkyil-’k’or (magic circle). Next, the couple are offered the sperm 
of the master so that the latter's spiritual strength will be transmitted to them and to the 
child they will beget. As regards the Barbelo-Gnostics already mentioned, eye-witness re- 
ports tell'us that they indulged in the practice of sperm communion in defiance of any claim 
to the lasting oneness of marriage (7): they believed that by an act of re-absorbtion sperm 
could be brought back to its primordial source within us. 

It is undeniable that the bKa’-rgyud-pa school has been influenced by various 


(22) Н. LzrsEcaNg, Die Gnosis, Leipzig, n. consisting in the division of the sexes (ef erunt 
d., p. 194, with literary extracts. Diogenes of duo in carne una), thus takes place through the 
Apollonia: тё omipua x&v биву mvevpatBdic dou; reconstitution of the divinity of the sinless Adam 
Democritus: the dynamism of sperm is кэн and his rebirth thereby (cf. W. FRAENGER, Das 
(cf. H. Drgrs, Die Fragmente “der Vorsokratiker, tausendjabrige Reb, Coburg, 1947; cf. W. 
I, Berlin, 1906, p. 336, nos 18-19; p. 379, no. 35). FRAENGER, < Hieronymus Bosch: Johannes der 
Cf., moreover, the New Testament, 1 Joun, chap. Täufer >, Zeitschrift für Kunst, 1948, 3, pp. 3 
2, v. 9 а: mie ó ттүвуупрёуос ёх тоб #00 ёрартіау ff) For Gnostic Adamism, cf. also Basileides: 
od nowt bu orippa а$тоб بط‎ abt péve. According according to his doctrine, sexual union is re- 
to Gnosticism, elements of light that are dispersed demption from original sin. 
in matter and have to be gathered together, form (4) Op. cit, pp. 30 ff. Cf. Рн. S. Rawson, 
sperm. To describe this process of gathering, the in Tantra (Exhibition Catalogue), Stuttgart, 1973, 
image of the river Jordan flowing back to its source p. 37: sperm-communion in Indian Tantricism. 
iy used (cf. note 12). It was Leukippos, the master (35) LzrsEGANG, loc. cit., pp. 190 ff.: Barbelo- 
of Demokritos, who maintained that in psychic fire Gnostics; cf. also pp. 244 ff.: Basileides; cf. also 
the human seed played a major role (cf. W. Kmret, EPIPHANIOS, Паміроу, In this context, cf. the 
Die fünf Elemente, Walldorf, 1951, p. 31). Cas- custom of pre-marital "betairism" as a sacrifice 
tration is not conceived of, even in Parzival, as to the goddess of love among the Babylonians 
a suitable means to the way of illumination; it (H=Enoporus, I 199), and also in Greece (Locri), 
was Klingsor who performed castration upon to placate the goddess Aphrodite offended by 
himself, In the “brothers and sisters of the free marriage, in Lydia and Etruria (cf. L. PRELLER, 
spirit" (after the 13th century) and in Jacob von Griechische Mythologie, Leipzig, 1854, I, pp. 229 
Almaengien, sexual love, gs a sensual and super- ff; JJ. Влсновим, Versuch über die Grabersym- 
sensual mystery of the acclivites (‘way upwards’) boltk, Basel,- 1925, pp. 187 f£, 237; regarding 
reintegrates the divided Ádam and restores pri- Etruria, cf. also S. HUMMEL, < Zentralasien und 
mordial unity. Redemption from original sin, die Etruskerfrage », Kairos, УП, 4). 
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metaphysical and ethic ideas that are autochthonous in the Near East, and that these reached 
the Bon religion and Lamaism by many different routes. In this process the Manichaean 
medium probably had an influential role, but quite independently of this it seems that Gnostic 
and Christian-Gnostic elements also were an accepted constituent. Certain parallelisms are 
apparent, for example, in a sort of apostolic succession within an order of devotees. Re- 
spective leaders are bearers and imparters of supernatural forces. Even as regards con- 
secration and meditation there are comparable features. There may be a relationship, too, 
between the white cotton attire (Tib. ras) and the white clothing of the Manichaeans, as 
a result of which the name of the school has also been interpreted as dKar-rgyud-pa 
(= White Line) (°). 

All this does not add up to the assertion that the communion through sperm attrib- 
uted to Mar-pa is to be directly related to Tibetan traditions, linked with Near Eastern 
systematized ‘Gnosis: it has first to be proved that speculation about sperm in Tibet 
existed independently of Tantric Buddhism. Nevertheless, the parallelism involved deserves 
our attention in the same way as anti-clockwise circumambulation of holy places - with 
regard to the Gnostic journey of the soul, the question of possible Gnostic traditions origi- 
nating in the Near East and influencing the Tantric Buddhism of India remaining still an 
open one. 

It is, however, a matter calling for serious thought, especially when it is recalled 
that the Indian cult of the Jiriga in Shivaism only took shape clearly from the 6th century 
A.D. onwards. This led F. Kittel (7) to infer that this cult was unknown in early Shi- 
vaism and was imported by way of Asia Minor. At any rate, Greek representations of the 
erect phallus are older than those of Shivaism: witness the well-known Delos find dating 
from 300 B.C., or the bermae of the 5th century B.C. (*). As åyaðopógos and supplier of 
sperm, the phallus for the Greeks was the creator of being in the universe (°°). 


(1°) bKa’ and dKer are pronounced as Ke; 13/14: A. Rumer, Die Religion der Griechen, 
cf. 5; HuwMEL, < Mi-la-ras-pa und die bKa’-rgyud- Leipzig, 1928, fig. 14 (Delos, c. 300 B.C); fig. 32 
pa-Schule >, Kairos, V, 1963, pp. 300 f£). The (Bronze herma from Gela, 5th century B.C.); fig. 
father of Mani was Mandaean; cf. the white 30 (Herma on an Attic mixing vessel, c. 470 B.C.); 
baptism garment used both by Mandaeans and fig. 67 (Herma on mixing vessel from Gels, c. 
Christians and its сүп in the white garment 430 B.C.). One question remains to be examined: 
of the Essenes (cf. O. Hutu, «Das Man- to what extent are heaps of stones, known as 
dierproblem: das Neue pa ss im Lichte der obó (Mong. oboga), sometimes, or perhaps ge- 
mandaischen und essenischen Quellen », Symbolon, nerally, a surrogate for megalithic and phallic 
3, 1962, pp. 18 ff. In addition: Н. Barprrs, Die monoliths. Whatever the answer, worthy of note 
Handschriftenfunde am Toten Meer, Die Sekte are the éppator Аброю or kpala and šppaxsç (ippa 
von Qumran, Berlin, 1961, P. 314, 327). Con- ‘heap of stones’) on which the wayfarer had 
cerning Zurvanist traditions in Lamaism, cf. S. to throw a stone and on which oil was 
HUMMEL, < Zervanistische "Traditionen in der poured, ribbons also being added as an ornament. 
Ikonographie des Lamaismus », Etudes Tibétaines, Wooden pillars were also inserted in these heaps 


Paris, 1971, pp. 159 ff. (concerning Tibet, cf. S. HUMMEL, «Der ma- 
(11) Ueber den Ursprung des Lingakultes in gische Stein in Tibet », Intern. Archiv für Etbno 
Indien, Mangalore, 1876. grapbie, XLIX, 1960, pp. 224 ff.). 
(18) Bilderatlas zur Religionsgeschichte, parts (1°) LEISEGANG, op. cit, p. 136. Regarding 
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It is now known that a phallic cult was already present in Нагарра and Mohenjo- 
Daro culture. It perhaps became known to a proto-Mediterranean ethnic stratum that was 
diffused in northern India and well acquainted with traditions of this culture. We cannot 
rule out, a priori, the possibility that there may have been links between the phallic cult 
of proto-Indian culture and the ancient world of the Near East (^). In the development of 
the яда cult in the form most typical of Shivaism, I deem it very possible that in ad- 
dition to the component from the pre-Aryan stratum Gnostic influences, too, were at work, 
albeit not directly, having reached the area in question by way of Asia Minor around the 
- middle of the 1st millennium A.D. (?), 


k k x* 


In the motif of the soul's gradual journey already referred to and related to the crystal 
mountain embodied in the Tibetan saga of Ge-sar, it would seem possible to detect an assort- 
ment of archaic-Mediterranean traditions that are probably megalithic (7). There are refer- 
ences, in the approach to the summit, to three steps and also in some versions to three 
mountains as well, lying one after the other, or to regions of copper (later of iron), silver 
and gold. Corresponding to these regions, the material and colour of the hero’s armour 
changes in the course of his journeying until in the end, when it is transmuted into gold, 
sacred marriage ( 18005 үброс̧ ) takes place, a unio mystica of the man of gold with the 
daughter of the king on the topmost step (°). In the heroic epic of Ge-sar, these three 
steps are the cosmic mountain chains coloured yellow, white and blue and washed at their 
base by three streams having the same colours. These streams recur in other tales about 
the crystal mountain and all have to be crossed before there is reunion with the abduct- 
ed consort (*). At a later date, these three mountain chains, or realms, were confused with the 


the ancient Pelasgic Hermes represented by an Europe by way of Persia. One of the moet ancient 
erect phallus, and the Dionysiac wine harvest lingas is the one at Gudimallam, c. 200-100 
or spring feasts when a phallus was erected and B.C.; cf. CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI, Tantras. 


carried round to the accompaniment of songs, cf. Studies on Their Religion and Literature, Cal. 
L. PRELLER, Griechische Mythologie, I, Leipzig, cutta, 1953, p. 47 (A. K. Coomaraswamy, History 
1854, pp. 241, 441. of Indian and Indonestan Art, London, 1927, fig. 

(7°) Regarding Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, cf. 66); In, ibid, р. 49: liga or phallic worship 
i of all, H. Morr, Das frübe Indien, Weimar, first established in the region of the Himalayas. 
1960, pp. 70, 87, 97 #.; M. CAPPIERI, «Ist die (22) O. Hurnu, «Märchen und Megalithreli- 
Indus-Kultur und ihre Bevélkerung wirklich ver- gion», Paidewma, V, 1-2, 1950, pp. 12 ff; Ib., 
schwunden? », Antbropos, 60, 1965, pp. 719 f. < Der Glasberg >, Symbolon, 2, 1961, pp. 15 ff. 


(21) For relations between India and Graeco- Cf. also the folk tale of Fischhana in Kinder- 
Roman culture, cf. V.A. SMITE, The Oxford History und Hausmärchen der Brüder Grimm. 
of India, 2nd ed., Oxford, 1923, pp. 162 f.: in the C?) Cf. Brynhild (Brunhild) on the three-stage 
4th (3rd) century, connections with Alexandria and mountain (red — copper, white — silver, yellow — 
Europe, trade routes across Persia (Indian missions gold), which is climbed by Sigword (Siegfried). 
in the Roman Empire in the years 336, 361 end (*) Cf. LJ. Ѕснмірт, Die Траен Bogda Ges- 
530). Visible European influences on astronomy ser Chan’s, St. Petersburg, 1839 (2nd ed., Berlin, 
and Indian art. In the 7th century, intense traffic 1925), chap. 4. 
between India and Persia, trade routes towards 
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three levels of the trichotomous world picture (*). The inversion of the mountain se- 
quence, the blue one being last, occurs in the Ge-sar epic since ascent and descent can be 
interchanged in the Gnostic myth, intention and result being identified. This leads us on 
to the parallel example of the tale about the shoes that are danced to shreds. Ge-sar 
frees his consort from the dark realm of the giant after ascending the final, obscure cosmic 
mountain and crossing an obscure river. - C ven 
A so-called female version of this gnostic journey of the soul, as embodied in the 
German folk tales of Aschenputtel and Allerleirauh, is also to be found in the Ge-sar 
Just as Aschenputtel changes her clothing three times, receiving a sun garment, a 
moon garment and then a star garment (**), so the wife abandoned by Ge-sar, in her search 
for her husband, passes through a white, yellow and blue region where not only all things 
and beings therein but also the garment she has received take on the lustre of the region 
she has entered (7). 


Clearly, in all these folk-tale motifs that survive and recur in the Ge-sar epic, we ` 
can discern an ancient stratum of Gnosis that was also a basic element in the later Gnosis 
of the early Near East. It would seem that this complex of traditions may have reached 
Tibet during the so-called “Pontic migration” that in the 1st millennium B.C. must have 
touched the Küke-noor region (*). 

As already outlined, in Indian Tantrism we can very probably perceive not only the 
emergence of deep but still unspent strata of the Indian people — strata linked with the . 
ethnic components of autochthonous inhabitants, these components forming a ferment of 
renewal for Hindu and Buddhist speculative thought alike — But also traditions whose 
origin was Asia Minor and the Mediterranean area. Practice of rites relating to sexual 
intercourse was instrumental in allowing an effective return to the primordial source of 
life, a reliable repetition of the magico-fertile act of procreation performed by divine coup- 
les in primordial times. And in these ritual acts there could be ample scope for ven- 
eration of the phallus as a symbol of creation in addition to other ideas. Primordial 
androgynism (ardbanariívara) can be achieved realiter in the act of love. 

The whole of India's religious experience, its cosmology, mythology and soteriology, 
is dominated by sex from its very beginnings; and this is not only due to esoteric inter- 


(=) Cf. more details in Hummer, in HR, cit. lamb (Argali) are more than once attested as 

` (1*) O. Нотн, < Das Sonnen-, Mond- und Ster- Tibetan tribal and mountain divinities; the argali, 
nenkleid », in Márcbemjorscbung und Tiefenpsy- for example, in connexion with the famous 
chologie, Darmstadt, 1969. mountainous massif of the gNanc’ent’an-lha in 

(27) On the change in the sequence of colours, the rGyal-rabs-gsal-ba’i-meiton, chap 8 (for the 
cf. HR, loc. cit. In $снмтот, op. cit., p. 51, the gNan = атай, cf. EKVALL, op. cit, passim; 
three mountains (with the variant red = copper reviewed by S. Номмві, in Tribus, 15, 1966). 
for blue = iron) «re also referred to in a quite (28) The problem of the age of the Ge-sar epic 
different context. Amplifying my exposition in in S. Hummer, Review of M. Hermanns, Das 
HR (loc. cit., pp. 209 ff.) about the lemb on the National-Epos der Tibeter, in Anthropos, 1966, 
snow-white mountain and the bull ox on the pp. 337 ff. 
blue mountain, both the bull (Yak) and the 
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pretation but is true in a literal sense — an indissoluble tissue of allegorical interpretation 
and real erotic practice. Even when carnal union is not looked upon as indispensable but 
viewed as merely symbolic, such symbolism betrays the unyielding claims of the sexual 
sphere. Through transfer of the vital-biological stratum to a religious context in the Bud- 
dhist Vajrayana (to take one example) this symbolism points the way leading to the 
Buddha state, that is to that beatitude which is freedom from samsara and integration into 
the primordial One. 

In sexuality may. be perceived not only the well-spring of earthly life but also the 
possible transcendence of its limits, and all efforts to repress its potency are doomed 
to failure and futility. Ë 

The entire universe is a divine game of love (JZ), à permanent re-enactment of orig- 
inal copulation. Clearly, the difficulty of passing from the realm of unlimited joy in erotic 
and sexual pleasure to the spiritual plane was also known to the exponents of Tantric 
schools. There were, moreover, tantras who did not aspire to the goal of purification and 
liberation of psycho-physical wholeness but remained bound to the sphere of sexuality and 
to the magical, almost medical, possibilities within the grasp of those well-versed in the facts 
pertaining to this sphere. Ultimately, the whole of erotic speculative thought oscillates 
between the twin poles of sex and death, sex being looked upon as practically the most 
defiant challenge to death. Thus we explain the symbiosis, peculiar to Indian thought 
and artistic creation, between the “joy of the flesh” on the one hand, and meditation 
without hope in the shadow of death, on the other (™). 

As G. Tucci has shown (*°), this basic attitude, typical of India, has been reinforced 
in Nepal owing in all likelihood to its contact with Tibet, a country where women 
enjoyed greater liberty and the techniques and magic of love were well-known. A certain 
stimulus exercized by Taoism in nearby China is also evident. This may account for the 
fact that in Buddhism in the age of its decline the sexual references peculiar to Tantrism 
were interpreted literally especially in the temples of the northern frontier areas of India. 
I should also like to think that the ancient Near East also played a part by means of direct 
influences that are indeed suggested by certain realia. As far as these influences and 
India are concerned, I am thinking of that bridge constituted by Indus culture and of 
the period around the middle of the 1st millennium A.D., as well as of those ideas con- 
nected with megalithic culture (which are also relevant as regards Tibet). 


I have recently attempted to trace the evolutionary development of the so-called bha- 


(22) I am here largely following G. Tucci, pp. 471-472; p. 471, L 4 from below, read: 
Retitilé. Studien über die erotischen Darstellungen «some of the /aniras »). 
in der nepalesischen Kunst, München-Geneva-Pa- (20) Ibid. 


ris, 1969 (reviewed by S. HuMMEr, іп EW, XX, 


vacakras (Tib. Srid-pa'i-k'orJo) (°). These are wheel-shaped diagrams representing the mu- 
table being (Skr. samsara, Tib. ’K’or-ba) on the belly of a monster that the Japanese de- 
signate by the name of mu-jo (Skr. amityata, Tib. Mi-rtag-pa), meaning instability, while 
the Tibetans also interpret it as mahdakala. It may be inferred that underlying this idea is 
the conception of the belly as the centre of gestation. 


A similar representation, but more schematic and in no sense demoniacal, with the 
diagram on the body of a-woman (the world-woman, Weltfrau) exists at Bázaklik in Tur- 
kestan: it is of the 8th century A.D. and was held to be Manichaean by Grünwedel. The ` 
Tibetans very likely got their bbavacakras from India where remains of a diagram of this 
sort, supported in this example by a woman of seductive beauty, are to be found in Cave 
17 at Ájanta and date from the 5th-6th century. There is proof that in the 3rd century 
Manichaean missionary work was attempted in India. If the world is depicted within the 
body of a woman with all the negative qualities associated therewith, it is legitimate to 
suppose it was a Manichaean conception, one that also corresponded to Buddhist ideas. 

The idea of mutable being as an expression of the mutability of time in the bosom 
of divinity was already familiar to Zurvanism, but without any disdain for such being and 
without any demonization of it. In Zurvanism we find the conception embodied in a 
number of images: for instance, in a relief of the 10th-8th century B.C. in Luristan. Zurvan- 
akarana, divine, uncreated time, eternal and infinite (Skr. kála) is, as a creative primordial 
principle, pregnant with the future, unfolding experienced time. Corresponding exactly 
to this idea is the interpretation by Madanjeet Singh (°) of a mask on the body of a 
Lamaist female divinity: that is, « the universe as a child about to be born ». 


The problem that now arises is that of possible prototypes for the demoniacal figures 
in the Buddhist bhavacakras of the Indians and Tibetans: these representations were obvi- 
ously not yet being produced by the Manichaeans and did not yet belong to the earliest 
Indian painting in this genre. It would seem that these representations developed inde- 
pendently and in India, like the li#ga cult, appear for the first time in the second half of 
the 1st millennium A.D. In Tibet it seems that this species of bhavacakras was already 
known in the 8th century (bSam-yas monastery, so-called older style). A variant of these 
demoniacal representations, obtained by the insertion of Buddhas of the six lokas, was in- 
troduced into Tibet as the so-called more recent style in the 11th century by Айа, a 


(31) In Études Tibétaimes, pp. 163 ff. with а examined in the present context. It seems, more- 
full bibliography about the matter dealt with over, that concepts of this kind were also linked 
here (cf. note 16). On the one hand we have with the Tibetan bbavacakras. ~ 
an evolutionary sequence: the Chinese oracle of (22) МАрАМЈЕЕТ SINGH, Himaelayische Kunst, 
the tortoise — the Loshu as a basic structure Unesco, 1969, p. 117 (reviewed by S. HOMMEL, 
of the being on the tortoise — the Tibetan Mabé- in AS, XXIV, 1970, pp. 151-154) The oldest 
gser-gyi-rus-sbal (cf. S. HUMMEL, «The sMe-ba- representation of this kind known to me is the 
dgu >, EW, XIX, 1969, pp. 139 f£.); on the other sun in the body of the Egyptian sky goddess in 
hand, Indian cosmology with këērma and the the New Kingdom (cf. H. SCHAFER, Von dgypti- 
legend of Mafjusri have a certain relationship scher Kunst, II, Leipzig, 1919, pl. 43, fig. 3). 
with the tortoise which, however, cannot be 
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contemporary of Na-ro-pa. Regarding the Indo-Buddhist Tantrist Nā-ro-pa (1016-1100), 
we know that as part of his instruction obtained from the divine Vajrayogini, the samsara 
was shown to him in the form of a very old woman endowed with the 37 marks 
of ugliness, evidently contrasting with the marks of beauty of a Buddha (**). This woman is 
well-versed in the learning of the world, and in grammar and metrics in particular. This 
corresponds exactly to a description of the Woman World (Frau Welt) such as Cundrt 
.in Wolfram von Eschenbach (*). She is versed in all languages, dialectics, geometry and 
astronomy. As for her appearance, we read in Parzival: i 


sie was genaset als ein hunt: 

zwen ebers zene ir für den munt 
giengen wol spannen lanc. 
ietweder wintprü sich dranc 

mit zópfen für die hársnuor... 
Сипат truoc ôren als ein ber, 
niht nách friundes minne ger... 
die nagele wáren niht ze lieht; 
wan mir diu áventiure gieht, 

si stüenden als eins lewen klán. 
nach ir minn was selten tjost getán. 


УІ, vv. 313 Ё. (ed. Lachmann, p. 154). 


Now if we look for kindred images in the Near East, Taricheas in the second Gno- 
stic Jeû book, chap. 43, of the 3rd century A.D., comes to mind. According to this book, 
the malignant god of the world, the son of Adamas, has the face of a boar with pro- 
truding tusks. As a counterpart to such an image, that of the Woman World is figured 
as a demon of mutability or empirical time (Skr. &zla) (^). We are, then, led to the obvious 
conclusion that this demonized representation of the world, dominated by Death, was con- 
nected with those Gnostic ideas that did not fail to exert their influence on India and 


(22) Cf. A. GrUNWEDEL, Die Legenden des nidinas is to be found in the collection of Prof. 

Né-ro-pa, Leipzig, 1935, pp. 11, 60: rGan-mo-mi A. Steinmann, Zürich. 
-sdug-pa’i-mts’an-sum-bcu-rtsa-bdun-dan-Idan (p. 60). (*) Cf. HuMMEL, «Frau Welt...», cit, pp. 
Cf. the demoniacal bbavacakras of the Tibetans 107-109. In that work my assumption was that 
with the six lokas between the spokes of a wheel the origin of the Frau Welt is to be looked for 
(with or without the Buddhas), for example in in India. 
J. ERACLE, L’Art des Thanka et le Bouddbisme (*) The demon of the bbavacakras is also 
Tantrique, Genève, 1970, pl. 11 (with the Bud. conceived of by the Tibetans as Mara and god 
dhas) and contrasting with this, the mask of the of death, Yama (Tib. gSin-rje), who is also named 
future, still slumbering, on the body of Zurvan- kdlakuntba and Dus-’dsin (ruler of time) by the 
akarana, in B. BRENTJES, Die iranische Welt vor Tibetans; cf. Etudes Tibétaimes, loc. cit. For 
Mobammed, Leipzig, 1967, pl. 26. An unusual Taricheas and the bhavacakras, cf. LEISEGANG, Op. 
bbavecakra with the lo’kbor in the place of the cit., p. 19. 
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Tibet in the second half of the 1st millennium A.D., if we leave aside that archaic stratum 
of Gnosis that survived in the crystal-mountain motif. 

A rear face of a lion was also attributed to Taricheas. And this inevitably. brings 
to mind the famous Babylonian relief of Labartu with the table of the Nether Regions: these 
are supported by the demon of death, Labartu, in the form of a lioness (**). But in this 
instance, the gap in time between this image and post-Christian Gnosis reduces any pre- 
cise comment thereon to pure speculation. 


In the crystal-mountain motif it is very likely that we are up against an archaic 
stratum of Gnosis. Gradual ascent as catharsis of the psyche leads to the goal of the 
Sacred Wedding ( 180% үйнө; ), that is, to the unio mystica which can be attained in 
another way by directing one’s gaze and the ordering of one’s inner being towards the 
circumambulated centre. It is as though the gradual way upward had been embodied in 
horizontal movement. The gradually ascended mountain thus becomes, and not only in 
schematic planimetry, a round mandala like a circle or square (Tib. dKyil-’k’or) with 
concentric circuits. Indeed, the mandala can become an aspect of the souls journey up 
the gradual mountain, since the One, manifesting itself in the fullness of multiplicity to- 
wards the periphery, is reconstituted in a retrogressive sense as a result of right orientation 
towards the centre. In later Gnosis, in Markos for example, union is begun through the 
emancipation of the pneumatic man from the Aeon which he leaves behind him. And 
the return to one’s origin is portrayed by the image of the act of sexual love in the centre 
of the Tibetan mandala (*'). 

In preliminary meditation before the mandala, its periphery is circumambulated as a 
sort of purification of the stream of consciousness, removing from it anything liable to 
impede fruitful contemplation. The devotee achieves a form of catharsis thereby. One is 
reminded of the “Table of Wisdom” of Hieronymus Bosch, but also of something in the 


(26) C£, A. JEREMIAS, Handbuch der attorien- fication and union. С. Tucci, < Buddhist Notes >, 
talischen Geisteskuliur, Leipzig, 1913, p. 68, MCB, IX, 1951, pp. 173 ff. (= Opera Minora, 
fig. 45. 2 Roma, 1971, pp. 518 f): The seven walls of 

(7) Cf. S. Hummer, «Der Ursprung des the Buddhist paradises represent seven progressive 
tibetischen Mandalas », Ethnos, 1958, pp. 8 passages, an ascension, and may be compered with 
f; In, < Eurasiatische Traditionen in der tibe- the seven spheres through which, according to 
tischen Bon-Religion >, Opuscula Ethnograpbica the Hellenistic gnosis, the soul must successively 
Memoriae Biro Sacra, Budapest, 1959, pp. 185 ££; pass (cf. the seven steps of Gautama Buddha). 
Ib., < Die lamaistischen Malereien und Bilddrucke These passages were projected upon a horizontal 
im Linden-Museum », Tribus, 16, 1967, pp. 48- plane (mandala). Their original planetary back- 
49, 55-58 (the mendala in Tibetan art is fully ground (Mesopotamia) was forgotten. Hardly 
dealt with here); Ip., < Tuschmalerei der-Sung. spread into the Indian world before the conquests 
Zeit und buddhistische Ikonograpbie >, Antaios, XI, of Darius, the seven walls are reduced to five on 
1970, pp. 546 ff. Gnosis, even in its archaic form, account of the old Indian quinary classification. 
is identified with knowledge of the way of puri- Cf. the “Table of Wisdom" by H. Bosch. 
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Old Testament with its various Mediterranean and megalithic traditions: the story of the 
city -of Jericho that in order to be conquered must be circumambulated for several days 
on end (*). As a parallel to this episode, we may recall the magic circumambulation (Tib. 
’K’or-ba-skor) of sacred places and persons in Tibet and especially of the sacral rotation 
in three concentric circles in the holy district of IHa-sa: the Glin-[b]skor, the outer circuit 
surrounding the metropolis, the middle circuit, Bar-[b]skor around the so-called cathedral 
(Tib. 'Prul-smat) situated in its centre, and the inner circuit, Na#-[b]skor around the ca- 
thedral altar representing the holiest of holies )**(. The stāpa (Tib. mC’od-rten), too, 
circumambulated in ritual fashion by the faithful as an image of the cosmic mountain is, 
with its mandala-like planimetry, most likely a remnant of a megalithic gnosis surviving in 
a Buddhist world. 

In Indian Buddhism, the mandala does not appear before the second half of the Ist 
millennium AD. It seems that its origin can be traced to the traditions of that megalithic 
civilization that penetrated into Tibet by way of the region of Kiike-noor as well as that 
of Kashmir and Ladakh (La-dvags), reaching central Tibet mainly in the area of the 
great lakes and in sPi-ti and Baar where stone circles are everywhere visible and are prob- 
ably of a cosmological character, a species of mandala. As far as Kashmir is concerned, 
one might postulate a period around 2000 B.C. or even somewhat earlier. Perhaps the 
megalithic monuments of India which are a good deal later belong to the same cultural 
movement; but we cannot prove that the latter was the outcome of a specific ethnic 
wave, since the megalithic idea could have been adapted and propagated even by dif- 
ferent, heterogeneous ethnic groups. 

Akin to these stone circles and the later principle of the mandala, is the symbolism 
of the labyrinth mirroring destruction and rebirth as an eternal spiral between death and 
life. This movement to and fro can be compared to the double movement in the mandala 
as an evolution towards the periphery and a contrary retrogression towards the centre, 
a movement that “devours” the peripheral order. 

Those mysterious rows of stones discovered by the Roerich expedition and G. Tucci 
in Tibet and revealing many affinities with similar monuments in France near Carnac, can 
only be interpreted to my mind as remnants of cult systems representing (it is the least 
we can say about them) a continuation of the architectural tradition linked with Mediter- 
ranean labyrinths. It is clear, then, that these rows of stones were intended for religious 
ceremonies which might comprise the dance of the labyrinth also termed the dance of the 
ctanes. This dance has been known in China, too, as a result of the so-called Pontic 
Migration of the 9th-8th century. If in the Tibetan rows of stones we are at times struck 


(**) Josuua, chap. 6, 1-20: < wajjésobbü ’at (3°) S. HUMMEL, < Die Kathedrale von Lhasa, 
Һат bajjôm haššênt pa'am  'abat  wajjüfubü Imago Mundi und Heilsburg», Antaios, VII, 
hamahinih koh 840 šêšit jûmîm » (« They 1965, pp. 280 ff. Regarding ІНава as иг} 
marched round the city once on the second day quadrata compared with the Roman urbs quadrata 
and returned to-the camp; this they did for six and the signum of Jerusalem, cf. HUMMEL, ibid, 
days ») pp. 280 ff. 
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by the astronomical direction marked by an arrow of stones, we should not forget that 
in the Mediterranean area, too, labyrinths were often connected with astronomical 
orientation. Rebirth in the centre of the labyrinth as the beginning of the spiral of 
life was obviously connected with the resurrection of light (*°). Since the labyrinth, as the 
way towards the maternal womb of life, was also used in funeral and initiation rites, 
we do not believe that our interpretation of similar arrangements of stones in Tibet is 
marred by the discovery nearby of tombs: we know that finds of this sort with similar 
rows of stones have occurred in Inner Mongolia (“). In China, the Dance of the White 
Cranes was still being performed at funerals in the 6th century B.C. 


kk * w 


I would merely like to put forward the following parallel as a topic for discussion. 
It is that between a song in the Gnostic Acts of the Apostle St Thomas and a few pas- 
sages of the epic of Ge-sar. These apocryphal Acts (") were not only used by heretical 
communities, but were reading matter in ecclesiastical circles too: the language they were 
originally written in was probably Syriac and they thus belong to Syriac Gnosis, They are 
set in India, but they must not be confused with the Gospel of St Thomas, which is 
Hkewise Gnostic, nor with the Пабакі — stories about the childhood of Jesus — which 
are also attributed to Thomas but have come down to us only in fragments. 

_ Chapter 9 (= Ninth Act of the Apostle) contains the song of the pearl which sym- 
bolizes the soul imprisoned by sin: it is freed from this thrall by Christ whom God 
has sent into the world, and after rescue can return to its true home (*). In the course 
of these events some features stand out: the predestined saviour lives as a prince in 
his parents’ palace: it is his parents who give him the task of freeing the pearl. For 
this purpose he is provided with a diamond that grinds up iron. When the prince 
reaches the spot where the pearl is guarded by a monster assumed to be a serpent, he 
is offered and accepts a soporific drink that makes him forget his origin and task. Only 
after his parents have sent him a letter that flies through the air and lands at his feet 
is he reminded of his mission and frees the pearl. As a reward he is granted the succession 
in his father’s kingdom that was promised him when he set out on his task. 


When viewed in the light of the Christian tradition and ecclesiastical dogma, the 


(4°) Regarding the labyrinth and the Tibetan dance, cf. H. Lucas, Der Tanz der Kraniche, 
rows of stones, cf. S. Hummer, «Die Stein- Emsdetten, 1971. For the labyrinth among the 
reihen des tibetischen Megalithikums und die Ge- Etruscans, cf. Lucas, ibid., p. 10 and fig. 8. 
sar-Sage >, Anthropos, 60, 1965, p. 833, with (41) C£. J. MARINGER, < Gräber und Steindenk- 
bibliographical data. For the labyrinth in general maler in der Mongolei », MS, XIV, 1949-1955, pp. 
and the Christian labyrinth, cf. A. ROSENBERG, 303 f. 


Die christliche Bildmeditation, München-Planegg, (9) Cf. E. HENNECKE, Neutestamentliche Apo- 
1955, pp. 257 ff. For the labyrinth and astronomical krypben, Tübingen-Leipzig, 1904, pp. 473-544. 
orientation, cf. A. VAN SCHELTEMA, «Symbolik (13) This song has also been published by A. 


der germanischen Volker», Handbuch der Sym- ROSENBERG, in Unbekannte Worte Jesu, München- 
bollorscbung, 2, 1941, p. 89. For the labyrinth Planegg, 1954, pp. 63 ff. 
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only interpretation of this very singular story is that Christ's action as Saviour has been 
forced into a framework that is foreign to it. One has only to think of the mission 
wished for by the parents, the weapon consisting of a diamond capable of destroying 
everything, the drink inducing forgetfulness and memory re-acquired owing to a letter. 
If we cast about in search of a similar scheme of things and an eventual parallel story, 
the diamond as a weapon takes us to Central Asia where the Gesar epic answers to 
our requirements. There, too, we encounter a kind of prologue in Heaven ) Moved 
to pity by the wretchedness of mankind, Indra — Qormusta in the Mongol version (*') 
— sends on earth as saviour that son of his that later became famous as saviour, сотто, 
with the name of Gesar. As a reward for his feats he is assured the right of succession 
in his father’s kingdom. When Ge-sar seeks to free his lady after penetrating into the 
den of the monster holding her captive, he is given a soporific drink (**), and he awakes 
only when a letter, brought to him by a crane reminds him of his task (*7). Then 
together with his consort he leaves the place of imprisonment. 

Elsewhere (**) I have related this motif of the Ge-sar epic to ancient cults connected 
with the sun’s course, and I also think a parallel can be perceived between it and the 
saga of the Argonauts, and particularly the story about the securing of the Golden Fleece. 
Be that as it may, I cannot now go into the question to what extent here a certain scheme, 
as sometimes happens, has been applied in a secondary manner as a receptacle for mytho- 
logical formulations. As regards the so-called song of the pearl in the Acts of St Thomas, 
I hold that this is surely what occurred. Motifs akin to those of the Argonaut saga are 
particularly evident in the version of the Ge-sar epic that comes from the area of Hunza. 
There is nothing surprising in this when we recall the nearness of Greek colonization (**); 
and it is here, it must be supposed, that we must look for the link that would explain 
the parallelism between the song of the pearl and the Ge-sar epic, for a borrowing by the 
Acts of St Thomas is probable owing to the fact — as we pointed out — that individual 
features of the theme of the song in no way agree with Christian dogma. The motif 
of the dragon which seizes the pearl could be Chinese in origin (^). The underlying 


(4) SCHMIDT, ор. cit., chap. I. For the diamond, (**) Ѕснмтрт, op. cit., chap. IV. 
cf. S. Hummer, «Der lamaistische Donnerkeil (47) Ibid., chap. V. 
(Rdo-rje) und die Doppelaxt der Mittelmeerkul- (**) HUMMEL, «Die Steinreihen... », cit, pp. 
tur», Anibropos, 48, pp. 982 ff. The diamond 833 Ж. 
(Skr. vaya, Tib. rDo-rje), is considered especially (**) Cf. the bibliographical data in S. Hum- 


as the wespon of divinity. Ge-sar is also designated MEL, < Ánmerkungen zur Ge-sar-Sage », Antbro- 
in Tibetan as rDo-rye-pa ‘the one with the thunder- pos, 54, рр. 517 ff, and note 2 in particular. 
bolt; cf. S. HuwMEL, < Zur Diskussion über das  - (°°) E. Erres, < Der chinesische Drache >, Ko- 
Ge-sar-Epos », Anthropos, 58, pp. 231 ff. Acta smos-Handweiser, 1926. S. HuMMEL, Tibetiscbes 
Philippi et Acta Tbomae accedunt Acta Bernabae, Kunstbandwerk in Metall, Leipzig, 1954. In Chris- 
ed. M. Bonner, Leipzig, 1903, p. 220 (= Acta tianity, cosmological concepts of a mandala type 
Thomeae, 108): xal &xiiodv pe x àbdpayc. with more or less Gnostic features, seem to be 
(*) For the Mongol Qormusta, cf. S. Hum- of Central Asiatic or Indian origin, especially if we 
MEL, Introduction to B. BERGMANN, Nomadiscbe think of the mandalas of the traveller in India, 
Streifereien unter den Kalmüken in den Jabren . Kosmas Indicopleustes, who in the 6th century 
1802 und 1803, repr., Oosterhout, 1969. stayed as a monk on Mt Sinai. Later influences 
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-idea of the song of the pearl — the-freeing of the soul from the bonds of the material 
and from its subjugation to demoniacal powers by God intervening and sending a saviour 
— is, on the other hand, pure Gnosis. 


ж * x 


I should like-to ask the reader’s indulgence at this point in order to refer briefly 
to a number of very curious parallels (hitherto insufficiently clarified) afforded by the 
` Egyptian Book of the Dead. Except for a few affinities — e.g. between the idea of the 
ka and the Tibetan doctrine of the Bla (") — the psycho-somatic notions of the Egyptians 
are distinct from Lamaistic psychology. Nevertheless, the intermediate state (Eg. "irj. bpr-w) 
which precedes the existence of the dead in the next world, is akin to the Lamaist doctrine 
. of states of being (") even though ideas about the next existence may be different. As 
far as Egypt is concerned, the principle of identification through the multiplicity of the 
changing being's manifestations is also a surprising one. Indeed, including all the poten- 
tialities of past, present and future and as a creator of all beings and events, the human 
individual becomes identified with all forms of transmutation, in the intermediate state as 
well and even with divinities to boot. On the way through the intermediate realm (Tib. 
Bar-do) serving to pürify the dead person, the Egyptian traveller is helped and succoured 
by Anubis with a jackal’s (dog's) head. Underlying this are certainly notions of the 
dog as ҷлдолорхбс that are also familiar in Central Asia and Tibet ("). In Egypt as 
in Tibet, the books of the Dead and their texts are intended to teach the right behav- 
iour in the intermediate state and during encounters in the next world: they are, as it 
were, a travel guide enabling the traveller to find his bearings there (K, pp. 90 ff., 230 #.). 
This recalls the ideas, peculiar to the Na:khi, kinsmen of the Tibetans, about the dead 


could be attributed to contact with the Lamaism pp. 1-43: "irj.t bpr-w ‘performance of the change". 

of the Mongols; cf. S. HUMMEL, < Der Lamaismus Das agyptiscbe Totenbucb (ed. С. KOLPAKTCHY, 
und die Ikonenmalerei des morgenliindischen Chri- German ed., München-Planegg, 1955; abbreviated: 

stentums >, Jebrbuch des Museums für Volkerkun- K). In the present context, we cannot examine 
de хи Leipzig, XIII, 1955, pp. 135 #.; In., < Zum the difference between the classical-Buddhist doc- 
Ursprung der Totengericht- und Hüllenvorstellun- trine of the psycho-somatic constitution of man and 

gen bei den Tibetern », Zeitscbrift fdr Missions- Lamaistic psychology in the doctrine of the Ber-do, 

wissenscbaft und -Religionswissenscbaft, 1958, pp. а doctrine which is akin to that of transmigration 
48 ff; W. Neuss, Die Kunst der alten Christen, and becomes identifiable in the notions of w 
Augsburg, 1926, figs. 177 ff. In this context, of psychology peculiar to the bKa'rgyud-pa (cf. S. 
singular pictorial composition is also the portrayal Humme., Anmerkungen хи den Vorgeburtsreiben 
of “John at Patmos” by H. Bosch (Berlin, Staat- in Tibet, in preparation). For the identification: 
lichen Museen), if compared with the representation of parts of the body with deities in Egypt: O. 
of the (Lamaist) Tibetan saints, for example in FIRCHOW, `< Die Mischgestalt des Toten», Mit- 
T. Ѕснмір, Seviours of Mankind, YI, Stockholm, teilungen des Instituts fir Orientforscbung, Ber- 


1964. lin, 1953, 3, pp. 313 ff, in Tibet: Tribus, 16, 
(51) СЕ S. Hummer, «Die Gottbeiten der p. 112, no. 24461. 

Schulter in Tibet », R$O, XXXIV, 1959; Ip., « Die (53) Cf. S. Hummer, «Der Hund in der 

Bedeutung der Ne-khi für die Erforschung der religiösen Vorstellungswelt des Tibeters», Pai- 

tibetischen Kultur», MS, XIX, 1960. deuma, VI, 8, and VII, 7, 1958, 1961; Ib., < Die 


(?) С. Tuausmo, Der Auferstebungsgedanke Leichenbestattung in Tibet», MS, XX, 1961. 
in dgyptiscben religiösen Texten, Leipzig, 1945, 
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person's movements in the next world )*'(. As regards Egypt, this itinerary is of central 
importance, for it determines the events befalling the soul in its migration. Moreover, in 
both religions these texts of the Book of the Dead are a means of initiating the living and 
those not yet illuminated (thus in this sense on a par with the ignorant dead): an ini- 
tiation into the mysteries of the intermediate state. 

Taking a few more examples, further striking affinities are to be noted in the following 
ideas: crossing the threshold of death, the dead person is blinded by a shining light; after 
regaining consciousness he is filled by the ardent desire to recover his body (K, pp. 251 
fL.) The journey across the infernal expanse of the next world is exceedingly terrifying 
(K, pp. 281 ff.). In Egypt and Tibet alike, it was believed that the path of posthumous 
existence marked out by destiny could be influenced as though by artificial means: in 
Egypt by magical means, particularly by magical words; in Tibet through the help of a 
Bodhisattva or a Lama. But in Tibet, too, verbalized religion (Tib. Nag-las) is of sover- 
eign importance in determining the state after death (**). 

Elsewhere (**), I have dealt at length with the affinities between the court of the 
dead of the Egyptians and the Tibetans. Both in the Lamaistic judge of the dead, Yama 
with the bull neck (offering points of contact with Iranian traditions), and in the Egyptian 
Osiris (with a further extension to Apis) ideas about cosmic primordial man who was 
sactificed are bound up with ideas concerning the sovereign and judge of the dead in the 
underworld (°). In the court are placed the scales of the dead (K, pp. 88 ££). They 
‘were also known to the Persians, but among the latter a characteristic feature of being 
weighed in the balance both in the Egyptian next world and the Tibetan Bar-do is 
missing: that figure with a monkey’s head like the divine, lunar scribe, Thot. In this 
context, let us not overlook the importance of the body as a mummified corpse, for the 
ka, but also for the psychic component (ba); nor should we forget how indispensable 
a modelled reproduction of the deceased was, a statue serving as a support for the ka. 
Such a statue was essential for ensuring continuation and orientation in space in the Tibe- 
tan Bla as well, which the Egyptian ka closely resembled. Indeed, perhaps the Tibe- 
tan idea of the Bla helps us to understand many features in the conception of the ka. 
Hence, the texts of the Book of the Dead were placed, and that means brought into 
use, beside the mummy of the dead person (^*). This corresponds to the Tibetan custom 


(*!) J.F. Rocx, The Zbi Ма Funeral Ceremony the magic word («I am....»); in Tibet, through 
of the Ne-Kbi of Southwest China, Wien-Midling, the bDag-bskyed ritual, for example. 


1955. Regarding the “way”, cf. also S. MORENZ, (2*) Hummer, < Zum Ursprung....», єй. 

Review of SANDER-HANSEN, Der Begriff des Todes (°) Cf. H. Kers, Der Gótterglaube im alten 

bei den Aegyptern, in Orientalistische Literatur- Aegypten, Leipzig, 1941, p. 449. For Yama, cf. 

zeitung, 80, 1943. M. Hermanns, Mythen und Mysterien der Tibe- 
(^5) S. Hummer, < Die lamaistischen Malereien ter, Kóln, 1956, pp. 123 ff. 

und Bilddrucke im Lindenmuseum », Tribus, 16, (**) The Na-khi, in the frontier area of the 


1967, pp. 163 8. Inner awareness, too, of identity south-west Chinese and Tibetan region, also recite 
with other forms of being — with divinities for texts of the Book of the Dead near to the deceased; 
instance — is corroborated and attained, in Egypt cf. the book Ndsber-ndzi-mi containing a descrip- 
as in Tibet, by means of magic: in Egypt, through tion of journeyings in the next world. This des- 
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whereby, following the removal of the corpse from the house, the reading of the Book 
of the Dead is continued in front of a doll or a paper portrait of the deceased (Tib. Byar- 
bu [sPyan-pu], mTs’an-byon [spyan]) (°°). - 

Just as in Egypt the new Ше arose through the reunion of the soul and the mum- 
mified corpse, so according to the pre-Buddhist notions of the Tibetans and their practices 
as applied to kings, the dead person becomes an active and live being in the kingdom 
of the dead only by the ritual treatment of his corpse (Tib. sPu) and by provision of proper 
support (construction of a tomb equipped with all that is required for life) together with 
the erection of a statue (Tib. sKs-gzugs). 

As an intermediary for Egyptian traditions as far as Tibet is concerned, I believe 
that we must look towards Afghanistan rather than India (*). In India, for instance, 
the motif of the monkey next to the scales of the dead is missing (%). Relations between 
Afghanistan and Egypt have been postulated as long ago as in the 20th, 15th and 15th 
centuries B.C., and with more certainty in the times since Darius I. 

Although it only enters our field partially and indirectly, I was anxious to bring in 
this brief excursus here. The fact that we are working within the ambit of Gnostic con- 
cepts is at once made clear by the fundamental importance attributed to knowledge of the 
` way both for the dead and living and not only for journeying in the next world. It is 
understandable why the Gnosis of the early post-Christian centuries unfailingly turned its 
attention towards Egypt — the Ophites above all. It was their belief that in Egypt the 
secret of speculation about sperm was guarded, according to which sperm was the cause 
of mutability and permanent transformation, although in its very essence it was immutable. 


cription is much more suffused with Shamanist as a link in a communications system, cf. SCH. 
concepts than the Tibetan Book of the Dead CAMMANN, «The Interchange of East and 
(in Rock, op. cit, pp. 194 ff). Conceming a West », in Asia im Perspective, Philadelphia, Pa., 
comparison of the ka with Tib. Bla and of ba 1959, p. 10. Concerning the links between the art 
with Tib. Sems, cf. also the meaning of ke as of Gandhára «nd Egypt (representations of Har- 
divinity and the importance of ka in the succession pocrates = Horus and of Isis in Gandhara), cf. 
of generations (procreation in the future); cf. in S. Morenz, J. SCHUBERT, Der Gott auf der Blume, 
relation to this G. THAUSING, < Die Konstitution Ascona, 1954, рр. 148 ff. India-Egypt: H. BERSTL, · 
der menschlichen Persönlichkeit im alten Aegyp- < Indo-Koptische Kunst », in Handbuch der Asia- 
ten», Kairos, 1961, pp. 149 f. The ba (also tischen Kunst, I, Leipzig, 1924, pp. 165 f. 


*awareness) is embodied in the form of a bird. (9) For the problems connected with Thot as 
The nature of ka: stability, (compared with ba) a monkey (baboon), cf. KEES, op. ct., index, but 
greater resistance, solid, motionless; cf. Tib. Bla: in particular pp. 49, 305 ff., 375, with notes 3, 


strength, power. The nature of ba: dynamic, agile, 383. In a representation of the “Court of the 
ability of transformation; cf. Tib. Sems: perception, Dead”, dating from the 11th century, the monkey 
volition, ability of incarnation. The statue of ka is seated on the scales with the moon on his 
in H.G. Evers, Staat aus dem Stein, П, Mün- head (cf. Thot as god of the moon: J.H. 
chen, 1929, p. 2. 7 BREASTED, Gescbicbte Aegyptens, Zürich, 1936, 

(°) Doll or paper portrait = Ten (Tib.). fig. 272. H. BONNET, < Aegyptische Religion », 
S. HUMMEL, < Non-animistic Elements in Tibetan Bilderatlas zur Religionsgescbichte, Leipzig, 1924, 
Buddhism », Bulletin of Tibetology, IV, 1, 1967, fig. 29: the baboon as Thot). There is a repre- 
pp. 23 ff. sentation of the Court of the Dead with the 

(%) Cf. S. HUMMEL, < Anmerkungen zur Apo- monkey near the scales in HUMMEL, < Zum Ur- 
kalypse...», cit, note 50. Regarding Afghanistan sprung ... », cit, p. 53. 
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According to G. Thausing (°), polarity as the Egyptians conceived of it consisted in im- . 
mutable being and a becoming that was ever changing and in transformation symbolized 
by the way with its separate stages and halting-points. Apr, the hieroglyphic scarabaeus, 
means transmutation brought about by the male element. Thus it is that man partakes of 
twò eternities: the immutable d.t eternity and the eternity of mutable forms (ppr-w like 288 
eternity). But as we have said, he does so by means of identification and not a trans- 
migration of the soul as believed in by Indians )©(. 

` In no sense do I wish to give the impression that I am seeking to explain the texts 
of the Tibetan Book of the Dead in terms of analogous Egyptian texts (“). I have done 
no more than present a few parallels, yet I confess to the belief that some interconnection 
between the one and the other is possible, though it would be hard for us ever to define 
such links with sufficient accuracy ("). 


(*3) -Op. cit, 1961. terest, for they represent a much amplified form 

(=) Cf. S. MORENZ, < Ägyptische Ewigkeit und of the so-called Book of the Dead, for example 
indische Seelenwanderung », Asietice, 1954, pp. Kar-glin-E-k'ro (cf. DI. Laur, < Initiationsrituale 
414 ff; H. Камке, < Zum Wiedergeburtsgedanken des tibetischen Totenbuches », A5, XXIV, 1970, 
der alten Ägypter», Zeitschrift für ägyptische pp. 10-24). Further parallels between Tibetan and 
Sprache und Altertumskunde, 79, 1954; S. Mo- Egyptian concepts are dealt with in HUMMEL, 
RENZ, D. MOLLER, Untersuchungen xwr Rolle des > Die lamaistischen Malereien ... », сій, p. 164. 
Schicksals in der ägyptischen Religion, Berlin, 1960; (**) In the near future I shall deal seperately 
E. LUDDECKENS, Alter und Einheitlichkeit der with the relics of the myth of Osiris in Tibet. 
agyptischen Vorstellung vom Totengericht, Wiesba- Heaven and hell in Manichaeism and Gnosticism: 
den, 1953; H. Kres, Totenglenbe und Jenseitsvor- E. A. Warris Воров, The Egyptian Heaven and 


stellungen der alten Agypter, Leipzig, 1956. ; Hell, London, 1906 (cf. JRAS, 1906, p. 749: 

(**) A Tibetan text of the Book of the Dead Notices of Books) Compare the discoveries of 
already existed at Tun-huang (800-1035 A.D.): ed. textual treasures (gTer-ma) in Tibet with the 
М. Lazou, RHR, CXXXV, 1949, pp. 42-48. Padma- miraculous discovery of holy scriptures in Egypt 


dkar-po (1527-1592) also reproduces a text of the (e.g. the 64th chapter of the Book of the Dead 
Book of the Dead in his work C'os-drug-bsdus-pe'i- in Hermopolis in the days of Mykerinos, a medical 
zin-bris, chap. 5. In addition to the Bar-do writings tractate in the temple at Debmut, King Teti’s 
of the bKa’-rgyud-pa and the Saskyapa, the discovery of а medical book, etc.). 

writings of the rNin-ms-pa are of particular in- 
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Boy Dances at the New Year’s Festival 
in the Region of Dri-c’u-ron, North Nepal . 


by SIEGBERT HUMMEL 


In an earlier article (*) I put forward the hypothesis that the drum dances by armed 
men observed during a winter month (?) by Corneille Jest in the Tibetan-inhabited area 
of Tidjirong (Tib. Dri-c’u-ron) in northern Nepal are perhaps no other than the last sur- 
viving traces of Tibetan customs connected with the New Year, namely, drum and boy 
dances (Tib. gar-p'ru-gu or gar-p’rug). These dances are known to us in all their details 
in Ba-t’an in eastern Tibet and in IHa-sa; in this instance, we encounter them south of 
the Himalayas. Nevertheless, today the original meaning. of such dances seems to have 
been lost, or almost so. 


Recently, Corneille Jest has RUF further data, collected in Joco, about these dances 
among the Dri-c'u-roñ-pa (*). According to the latest evidence, the dances take place during 
New Year festivities — the So-nam-lo-gsar in the month of December, that is, during the 
period of the winter solstice. As far as east Tibetan Ba-t'an is concerned, the dances 
were recorded by M, Duncan (*).In these festivities in east Tibet not only have many 
-pre-Buddhist customs and usages survived, but also some handed down from ancient China: 
for example, the drum dance and the dance of adolescents in the Chinese No feast, 
dances already attested in the Han epoch. The same is partly true also of the rGyal- 
po'ilo-gsar, belonging to a later period and observed at ІНа-ва, but less closely connected 
with nature than the So-nam-o-gsar. 

In Tidjirong and IHa-sa alike these dances begin on New Year's Day, but in Ba-t’an 
they start (more logically) on New Year’s Eve in order to drive out the demoniacal powers 
of the year just ended, as well as the evils caused by them. Jest was able to observe 
thirteen armed dancers. At JHa-sa and in the Chinese No feast there are twelve of them; 
and in China also 2 X 12 (= 24) and 10 X 12 (= 120), as well as a leader. These dan- 
cers, of whom in Tidjirong only seven are boys, march in procession to the dancing arena. 
In Tibet, too, they form part of a procession: in Ba-t’an on the third day of the New Year 
during the sMon-lam, and in WHa-sa during the later Ts’ogs-mc’od procession held twenty 


(*) S. Hummer, «Boy Dances at the New (2) C. Just, < Traditions et croyances religieu- 
Year's Festival in IHasa >, EW, XV, 1964-65, p. ses des habitants de la Vallée de Tichurong », 
52; cf. also parts I and II of this article, EW, Etbnograpbie, LXV, 1971, pp. 66 ff. 

XII, 1961, pp. 40 f£; XIII, 1962, pp. 24 ff. (*) Cf. the bibliographical data in EW, XV, 

(*) In a written communication of 30.7.1962. 1964-65, cit, p. 51, note 7. 
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days after the 24th day of the new year. The combination of dance and drums observed 
in Tidjirong has been noted in Ba-t’an on the 15th day of the new year, an important date 
for the ending of the No dances formerly performed to drive out the winter, drums in 
China being looked upon as a means of expulsion which in [Ha-sa was’ carried out in 
conjunction with the Ts’ogs-mc’od procession (°). í - 

The most significant clue to the genetic. link which I am inferring between drum 
dances with boys during the_New Year period in Nepalese Tidjirong to the south of Dol-po 
and dances in eastern Tibet is contained in the dagger in the hands of the Tidjirosg 
dancers. For the. ancient drum’ dance (Tib: raa-’c’am’) was, until very recent times, placed 
under the protectorship of Vajrakila (Tib. rDo-rje-p'ur-bu), a personification. of the Tibetan 
ritual dagger (*). - 

It is not our wish to expatiate yet again on the parallel (interesting in the present 
context) between the apotropaic dgu-gtor rite of the lamas of Dol-po and the dgu- -gtor-'c'am 
during the New Year feast at Ba-t’an (°), the dgu-gtor-’c’am being held on the last day 
` of the old year. | 
| On a former occasion (°), in discussing the Sherpas (Tib. Sar-pa) of the K'um-bu area 

whose principal divinity is K’um-bu-yul-lha, I indicated the links between at least a part 
of the Tibetan population to the south of the Himalayas and eastern Tibet. K’um-bu-yul-- 
lha dominates the whole life-span of these Sherpas, and also all the dGra-lha of the various 
tribes, He is the White God, and reminds us of rGan[sGam]-po-dkar-po, so familiar in 
central and eastern Asia, of the P'a-k'en-rgan-po, a kindred god of the Tibetans, and lastly 
of Pe-har, who has often been equated with gNam-lha[t’el]-dkar-po. All these divinities 
are household names, especially in eastern Tibet (°). 

From the P’a-mes-byun-rabs (°) we learn that the Sherpas descended from the ancient 
Tibetan [Don tribe at Mi-ñag[s] and that they migrated to Tibet as a result of the up- 
heaval of war. Passing through the region of Dif-ri-glai-bskor in their search for means 
. of subsistence and overcoming the severest difficulties, they crossed the Himalayas, and are 
called Sar-pa ("people from the east?) since they settled in the eastern part of this land 
(Nepal). They are also called K'um[s]-bw or Sar-k’um[s]-bu (after the .name of the 
K'um-bu region). 

Migrants from eastern Tibet probably settled also on the southern slopes of the west. 
ernmost Himalayas, and this is to be inferred from the iNew Year dances at Tidjirong. 


(°) H. HAYDEN, C. Cosson, Sport and Travel 353 ff. 


in tbe Highlands of Tibet, London, 1927, ill. facing (°) S. HuwMEL, < Pe-Har >, EW, XIII, 1962, 

p. 76; S. Hummer, «Die FussSpur des Gauta- pp. 313 f. 

ma-Buddha auf dem Wu-T'aiShan», AS, XXV, (1°) Unabridged title: "Jig-rzen-c'ags-is'ad-mdo- 

1971, p. 402. {same -brjod-pa'i- sgo-nas-p'a-mes-kyi -byun-rabs-gsal- 
(°) S. HUMMEL, < Vajrakfla», Wissenscbaftli- dag-k'unsldan-rim-par-bkod-pa (fols. 149-156); ed. 

che Zeitschrift der Universitat Halle, XXII, 1973, A.W. MACDONALD, SAR-PA'I-BLA-MA SANS-RGYAS- 

G, 3, pp. 21 ff. х BSTAN-DSIN, Documents pour l'étude de هأ‎ 
(7) Cf. EW, XIII, 1962; XV, 1964-65, citt. et de l'organisation sociale des Sherpa, 1, Junbesi - 
(*) S. HUMMEL, < Khum-bu-yul-lha der Weisse Paris Nanterre, 1971. 

Gott der Sherpa», ActsOH, XX, 1967, pp. 
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Linguistic Relations between China and the 
` Malay-Indonesian World 


by LuUIGr SANTA MARIA 


The links between China and the Malay-Indonesian world is a fascinating but vast 
and exceedingly complex theme. Our aim ‘here is to confine ourselves to a concise survey 
of the linguistic relations between these two cultural areas, focussing our attention in 
, Particular on the links between the Chinese and the Malay-Indonesian language (7). 


By identifying the essential features of such relations we can form an idea of the 
nature and scope of the ethnological, cultural, political and economic ties that developed 
between China and the Malay-Indonesian area over a span of at least thirteen centuries. 


It is common knowledge that Chinese civilization was born of the soil, in the inland 
plains of the Huang Ho far from the mouth of the great Yellow River, and in essence 
remained agricultural over the course of its long history. It looked upon the sea as a 
confine to begin with, an untroubled and abundant source of salt and also of fish and 
crustacea, a staple of the Chinese cuisine from time immemorial. 

However, as a result of expansion southwards and the consequent “sinicization” of 
the peoples dwelling in the territories of present-day southern China, Chinese civilization 
acquired that seafaring and mercantile dimension that was to prove such an effective 
boost to the growth of trade and to Chinese political and cultural hegemony in the Nan 
Hai, the “Southern Sea". 


` The South China Sea has had a basic role in the development of ties between China 
and the lands of south-east Asia. By way of this typical “Mediterranean” of the Far 
East, China was able to forge trade links with the most distant peoples — with the 
Indians above all, then with the Arab-Persian world, and lastly with Europe. 


(1) It should be remembered that Malay and language”. In actual fact, Malay for centuries 
Indonesian are substantially « single language had been thé lingua franca of Indonesian coasts 
with limited local differences (English as spoken and ports and had become widespread although 
in Britain and North America will serve as an the mother tongue of merely a small part of the 
analogy). In the second decade of the present Indonesian population — that of the east coast 
century, in order to overcome a serious obstacle of Sumatra and the neighbouring. islands. The 
to the political unity of the country represented influence of Chinese through loan-words affected 
by the linguistic fragmentation of the archipelago, Malay-Indonesian in the main, but other Indo- 
Indonesian nationalists proclaimed Malay as the nesian languages like Javanese were not wholly 
sole national tongue calling it the “Indonesian immune. 
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In old Chinese records, the Nan Hai is clearly bounded to the north by the north- 
ern coast of the Fu-kien and by Formosa, and to the south by the coasts of Sumatra and 
of Borneo. It has been shrewdly said that this sea was the second Silk Route: for its 
waters and straits’ were the counterpart of the deserts and mountain passes of Central 
Asia, and its many ports, well-protected by the heavily indented coasts of China, matched 
the caravanserai of Mongolia and Turkestan. 

To begin with, for some centuries, there was but small-time coasting trade carried 
out by small vessels. In the second half of the 2nd century A.D. indirect maritime trade 
(with Indian merchants acting as go-betweens) got under way between China, India and 
the Roman East. 
` Ав time went by, the unsafe nature of the lard route was an increasing spur to 
Asiatic merchants to venture on the high sea. In particular, shortly after 300 AD. 
after the loss of the northern territories and the trade routes of Central Asia, the Chinese 
Empire set out to boost its maritime trade, but progress was slow owing to the unrest in 
the south of present-day China and in present-day Vietnam during the 4th century. At 
the beginning of this century the first mission from Ceylon reached China, bearing a fine 
statue of the Buddha as a gift for the Emperor. 

Even in this epoch — if we are to NER 
is no mention of Chinese ships. The shipping engaged in this trade must have been Indian. 
A passage from a Chinese book dating back to the end of the 3rd century (7) (and with 
this quotation we embark upon'our chosen theme) is a very significant one: « Men from 
foreign lands call their ships po^. The large ones are more than 200 feet long and from 
20 to 30 feet high... ». This term is still part of the Chinese vocabulary today even though 
rarely used. It could represent the first Malay loan-word borrowed by Chinese that is 
known to us if this monosyllable was an adaptation of the Malay word prahu “boat”, “ship? 
which in its turn seems to be an ascertained south-Indian borrowing and in more exact 
terms an adaptation of the Tamil padags/padao/parao. Given the antiquity of the source, 
we think it more likely that the Chinese took the term direct from the Indians who at 
that time supplied their own ships and crews for trade with China. 

Whatever the philological solution of the problem, the fact remains that for the Chi- 
nese large ships were exotic objects worthy of particular ‘esteem. 

It was in this period that reference to the Indonesian islands grew more frequent in 
Chinese reports on trade and voyages. Designations, nevertheless, appear extremely vague. 
Thus, it is not clear if Cbs-po meant Sumatra or Java (°) and it is doubtful if Madi 
indicated Bali. This island is almost certainly the 5th-century Po- that then enjoyed great 


_ 


(2) Nan Chou I Yu Chi (Report on the (3) In all honesty we must acknowledge that 
strange things of the South). Only a few frug- this confusion occurred for а long time in Arab 
ments of this book survive. and western sources. 
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but transient commercial favour with China owing to its shells and corals and probably for 


its cotton, too )*(. 


It is, on the other hand, practically proved that Y eb-po-ti was the Chinese adaptation 
of the Sanskrit Yavadvipa (‘island of maize’), the old name for Java which could also be 
used to indicate Sumatra. | 

However, it was not just seafaring for trade that gave rise to geographical descrip- 
tions. I 

* Before this trade grew to sizable proportions and was undertaken at last by south- 
ern Chinese merchants and mariners, two other minor, but not for this reason, negligible 
factors fostered mutual knowledge between China and the Malay-Indonesian world along 
this very route of civilization that was the South China Sea. And as far as this brief 
survey is concerned, both may have introduced foreign words into the spoken language 
of both peoples. 

First of all, chronologically, the travels of Chinese Buddhists in India are to be 
remembered. These voyages entailed stops and at times very prolonged stays in Indo- 
nesia, It should be remembered that the introduction of Buddhism in China dates back 
officially to the second half of the 1st century A.D. (°) and that the Buddhist kingdom 
of Srivijaya in southern Sumatra reached its political and cultural high-water mark around 
the 7th century. Sumatra then became an important centre of Buddhist studies with nu- 
merous monasteries and over a thousand monks (°). j 

Among these religious travels, that undertaken by I-tsing is particularly noteworthy 
and relevant to our theme owing not only to its duration (twenty-five years all told, ten 
of them — from 685 to 695 — spent at Sumatra) but above all to the wealth of infor- 
mation of every sort that this learned religious man was able to hand on in his report ("). 

Among the many place-names of south-east Asia that I-tsing records in his memoirs we 
will cite the one designating Malaya: Mo-lo-yu (') Yet more interesting is the mention 
— the first recorded one — of the Malay name for the betel (°), pinang, which is ren- 
dered by pin-lang®, a denomination that has survived till the present time. The colloquial 
form in the Fu-kien dialect is pin-nfig, which is strikingly close to the original Malay. This 
is certainly one of the most ancient Malay words loaned to Chinese, perhaps the oldest of 


(4) For further information about the Chinese (7) It was entitled Nam Hai Chi Kuei Fa 
trade in the South Sea, sec WANG GUNGWU, ` Chuan (Record of the Inner Law sent home 
< The Nanhai Trade», Journal of the Malay from the Southern Sea) because Тізіп, stop- 


Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, XXXI 2, ping at Sumatra on his return journey in order 
June 1938. to continue his study and translation of Sanskrit 
(°) Signs of а knowledge of Buddhism are and Pali sacred texts, entrusted his memoirs to 
evident in earlier Chinese literature, however. another Chinese Buddhist monk whe returned 
(°) The kingdom of Srivijaya, of Indian home ahead of him. 
origin, comprised Sumatra, the Malay peninsula (*) Today, Malaya is Madarya © in Chinese. 
and the many minor islands near Sumatra: (°) This is the arece catecbu, a palm whose 
we cannot rule out an extension of its dominion nuts have slightly intoxicating properties. 


as far es western Java. 
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all, and it is significant that the name of this plant, whose leaves and nuts are so much 
used in Malaya, Indonesia and India alike, was borrowed by the Chinese from the Malays. 
But there is no cause for wonder here; if anything, it is surprising that these loans are 
relatively scarce, To the people of Malaya-Indonesia the Chinese exported their gold and 
silks and other goods produced by a technically more refined and advanced civilization, 
obtaining in exchange ivory, pearls, shells, rhinoceros horns (a prized aphrodisiac when 
ground into powder), spices and valuable wood. 5 

The other factor serving to strengthen the ties between China and south-east Asian 
countries consisted in the missions that made their way to the imperial court. ‘These 
missions appear to be closely bound up with the development of trade. It is true, in 
fact, that they had various objectives — to bring < tributes » to the Emperor, offer him 
< gifts », submit < memorials », or merely visit the < Sovereign of the world», the < son 
of heaven » — but many of them aimed at familiarizing the Emperor and his dignitaries 
with the products of the donor’s country to entice them towards mutual trade, or at 
propitiating them with gifts with the same end in view — in other words, a kind of 
“sales promotion”! From the 10th to the 12th century Srivijaya missions bearing gifts 
to the Emperor frequently occurred. In 1178, the Emperor, who on account of his 
prestige could not but reciprocate, found this practice too costly, and granted the Sri 
vijaya merchants a port of call in Fu-kien thereby relieving them of the journey to Court. 

As is evident, the main vehicle for the exchange of words between Chinese and the 
Malay-Indonesian languages was, until three centuries ago, trade. Moreover, those who have 
studied philology know how important the “market” is in linguistic evolution and thus 
in the acquisition of loan words. 

Meanwhile, commercial ties grew direct and more intense. Under the T’ang dynasty 
(618-907 A.D.), most of present-day Kuang-tung (the Chinese province of which Canton 
is the chief town) and the southern coasts of Fu-kien (the province lying north-east of 
Kuang-tung) were occupied by Yiieh populations who were not as yet "sinicized". But 
already in the time of the Five Dynasties (907-960) and immediately afterwards in the 
early period of the Sung dynasty, -the first Sino-Yiieh merchants made their appearance. 

As representatives of a population not originally Chinese but that had been, or was 
being, assimilated, they mediated between true Chinese civilization and the Malay-Indo- 
nesian world. And this will prove a constant factor in Sino-Malayan relations: the south. : 
ern Chinese, the descendants of these "sinicized" peoples, will be those who will main- 
tain relations between the two cultural areas. | 

By this time, the Chinese were їп possession of their own ships plying the South 
Sea. Trade intensified, and there was no more need for intermediaries. Commerce was 
temporarily interrupted when Kublai Khan, having conquered China, wanted to expand 
his empire as far as Java. The 1292 expedition, for the first time in history, brought 
about mass contact between the Chinese (more the Mongols than the Chinese in actual 
fact) and the Indonesians. Dating back to 1349 is the testimony of a Chinese merchant 
about the practice of boats from his country calling in at Tumasik (ancient Singapore). 
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At the beginning of the 15th century, under the Ming, there occurred an exchange of mis- 
sions with mutual gifts between the king of Malacca and the Chinese Emperor. The 
visit made by Mohammad .Shah, king of Malacca, in 1411 to the Chinese Emperor, ac- 
companied by a retinue of 540 persons, is recorded in its most minute details, The gifts 
that. the Emperor daily sent his guest were astounding in their richness and variety. 


Exactly a century. "later, the Portuguese were to find a flourishing Chinese com- 
munity at Malacca and numerous Chinese junks in the port. And the Dutch were to 
. encounter Chinese at Java. Боѓ that matter; Chinese merchants were at home throughout 
the whole immense Indonesian archipelago. Already for some time they had, like the 
Arabs, been going to the Moluccas to buy tripang (®) and tortoises, mother of pearl, 
birds of paradise and larks’ nests., Trade in pepper in Borneo was in Chinese hands from 
the 17th century onwards. 


But it is now time to draw up a preliminary balance-sheet of linguistic relations be- 
tween China and the Malay-Indonesian world. 


We now have a few direct sources at our disposal, even though restricted and not 
always exact. We are referring, in particular, to the earliest Malay vocabularies: the Chi- 
nese-Malay vocabulary contained in the volume entitled Ko Kuo Yi Yg (") dating back to 
the 15th century, and the most famous Malay vocabulary put together by the Italian An. 
tonio Pigafetta, the pilot of Magellan, in 1521 (7). 


The former, that is also the first known Malay vocabulary, contains 482 items, 
Malay words of Chinese origin being very few in number. The most important, still cur- 
rent today, are the terms denoting a pair of scales, daching (from the Chinese ta cheng” 
“large scales”) and the teacup, chawan (from the Chinese cb'a* ‘tea? апа wan" *cup?). 
Another word designates a game similar to draughts and two more no longer belong to 
Malay-Indonesian vocabulary and in actual fact probably never did. And this is all there are. 


In this respect Pigafetta’s Veneto-Malay vocabulary is even more disappointing. Of 
its 426 entries (there are only 371 if the numerals are excluded) only one is a Chinese 
borrowing: sampan, the well-known and now international word for a type of boat used 
in the China seas (in the Malay-Indonesian merchant navy there are at least ten types of 
“sampan”): the term very likely derives from the Chinese san " (sam in southern dialects) 
meaning “three°, and pan’ meaning ‘plank’. This, then, is the first seafaring term 


(19) Various types of echinodermata of the and C.O. Вглсрем, in BSOAS, VI 3, 1930-32. 
genus Holothuria, commonly known -as sea-slugs. (12) Among the various studies devoted to 
They are dried for culinary and aphrodysiec pur- this important historico-philological document, we 
poses. Among the memories of our early read- should recall A. Bausant, < The First Italian- 
ing is the story I Pescatori di Trepang by Emilio Malay Vocabulary by Antonio Pigafetta», EW, 

1. : XI, 1960, pp. 229-248, and L’Indonesia nella re- 

(3) It has been transcribed, translated and laxione d: viaggio di Antonio Pigafetta, introdu- 

provided with a commentary by E.D. Epwamps zione e note di À. BausaNr Roma, 1972. 
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that the Chinese, “having decided to go in for navigation, handed on to the Malays, a 


seafaring people par excellence (^). 

' Tt is interesting to note that in Pigafetta’s vocabulary, sampan is translated “boat”, 
. while as an equivalent of ‘ship? we find a word of south-Indian origin, kapal (also 
still current and widely used in Malay-Indonesian). 

However, there exists another word for a craft as used by oriental peoples and one, 
indeed, that infallibly calls the China Seas to mind: I am referring to the “junk”, a term 
that has entered all western languages owing to a vast literature of adventure and exotic 
happenings. Contrary to widespread conviction, this word does not appear to be in any 
sense of Chinese origin; indeed, it proves to be of Indonesian, and very likely of Java- 
nese, origin (ajung, then jung). And this is the word, in fact, that we find, approximately 
transliterated, in the Chinese-Malay vocabulary mentioned above, as equivalent to the Chi- 
nese term for bos” ——— 

Joint study of these two glossaries reveals much of interest about Malay philology, 
for though of such diverse provenance, they can be looked upon as relatively contem- 
poraneous. At most, the Chinese vocabulary may have preceded the one compiled by the 
Vicenza pilot by a century, but the gap between the two of them could be no more 
than a few decades. І 

Та contrast with the great dearth of Chinese loan-words, а glance at the two glos- 
saries reveals not only the fairly sizable presence of borrowings from Sanskrit (which is 
to be taken for granted in view of the priority, length and extent of the ties between 
India and the Malay-Indonesian area), but also of words of Arab origin. 

The first work of lexicography of ambitious range, the first Malay dictionary aiming 
to be complete, comes a full century later than Pigafetta’s glossary, and was published by 
the Propaganda Fide. Its author was a Dutch missionary, David Haex, and its title was 
Dictionarium malaicotatinum et latino-malaicum (Romae, 1631). | 

Here, too, the search for Chinese loan-words yields very meagre results. Apart 
from a few terms of doubtful etymology and in addition to the word for “scales” already 
noted (by the side of which we find also a term of Persian origin), we come across but 
one single word of any importance: tsjap = sigillum, in modern Malay script, chap which 
derives from Chinese cha*, (Hokkien tsap). Yet at this very time — about three centuries 
ago — that vast social phenomenon took shape that was to forge a relationship between 
Chinese -and Malay such as had never existed previously and to season the daily speech 
of Malays and Indonesians with Chinese expressions whether of the market, port or 


(12) For the sake of thoroughness we will said.to be a word of South American origin (from 
record another hypothesis — quite unfounded in Chibcha or Chocó). See Webster's Dictionary and 
our opinion — about the origin of this term: it E. C. KNOWLTON, Jr, < Antão de Proenga's Voce- 
is argued that it came into oriental languages by bulario Tamulico Lusitano >, Tamil Culture, XI 2, 
way of Portuguese cbampdo/cbampena, which in Apr-Jun. 1964, pp. 135-164. 
its turn derived from Spanish champén and is 
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kitchen: This phenomenon was a full-scale Chinese emigration to Malaya and the Indo 
nesian archipelago, a source at once of prosperity and hardship alike fot the Malays, the 
Chinese and the: colonial governors of Malaya and Indonesia. 

It was the pressure of demographic forces that spurred the Chinese have-nots of the 
coast of Fu-kien and Kuang-tung to leave for Malayan territories, it was periodic famine 
which heightened the phenomenon, it was Chinese speculators themselves, almost “slave- 
traders”, who kept it in being; but what increased it to macroscopic proportions was the 
offer of work by nascent British capitalism in Malaya and by Dutch capitalism in Indo- 
nesia. And the outcome? Today, almost 40% of the population in the Malay peninsula 
is of Chinese extraction; Singapore is 75% Chinese; and from 214 - 3 million Chinese live - 
in Indonesia. | 

This is not the place for re-telling the story, marked, alas, by bloody episodes both 
recent and afar off, of the Chinese in the Malay-Indonesian area. It is fitting, however, to 
. provide a synopsis of the essential features of this presence. 

It has been remarked that these were Chinese coming from the southern provinces. 
In more exact terms, the largest and most settled group in Malaya and Indonesia is the 
Hokkien one (coming from the province of Fu-kien, called Hokkien in this dialect, and 
from the area of Amoy in particular). Next come the Cantonese (by which is meant not 
just the natives of Canton but also those from the entire province of Kuang-tung) who 
` subdivide into Cantonese speaking the Cantonese dialect (they are the most numerous) 
and in Hakka Cantonese. The latter have established one of the oldest and most stable 
of Chinese rural communes in south-east Asia, for during the 18th century they settled 
in western Borneo in the neighbourhood of Pontianak in areas that as it happens were 
called “Chinese districts”. The rural coolies of eastern Sumatra and the nearby islands 
are likewise Hakka but also Teochiu (a Kuang-tung population coming originally from Fu- 
kien). Teochiu, too, are some rural settlements in Johore (Malaya). Lastly, the most hum- 
ble occupations, like that of servants, for example, are often filled by immigrants coming 
from the island of Hai-nan (southern coast of Kuang-tung). 

The vast majority of Chinese ‘in Malaya and Indonesia today are urbanized and 
consist of merchants (more than a third of the entire community), artisans, workmen and 
in more recent times — above all in Malaya and in Singapore to a maximum extent — 
entrepreneurs, financiers, professional men and civil servants. But in earlier centuries. 
Chinese immigrants came largely from rural and mining areas. In fact, the main reason 
for importing coolies was to supply the mines and plantations with cheap and able man- 
power. i 

Coolies: the word has an unmistakably Chinese flavour to the western imagination. 
And yet the early origin of this word is not Chinese at all. The most plausible hypothesis 
is that it derives from southern India; for in Tamil and Kanarese kuli means ‘rent, 
‘wages’, and thus by a process of metonymy the term was used to designate the hired 
worker. It is assumed that it spread with this meaning throughout Malaya and to Sin- 
gapore and from there to China. It would then be a loan-word passing from Malay to 
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Chinese in which it is interpreted metaphorically by means of the ideograms #4 ° ‘bitter? 
and Ji" “strength”! (**). ١ 

Evidence in the Malay vocabulary of the agricultural and gardening activities of Chr 
nese immigrants is limited today: panglong (from Chinese pantang™, a group of coolies 
working in a plantation; kangka, a term indicating a form. of land concession for the 
purposes of plantation (mainly lying between two rivers) and made up of the Teochiu 
words kang” “river? and Kha (Mand. chio™) “foot; botan “peony? (from Hokkien bo- 
tan™; mu-tan in Mandarin; bo “handmill? (from Hokkien bo™, mo in Mandarin). 

This last example confirms what has already been said: in order to identify Chinese ` 
° loan-words in Malay-Indonesian one has-to return to southern Chinese dialects, and ex- 
perience tells us that in the great majority of cases Hokkien is the dialect which the loan 
is most directly linked to’ (**). | 

How do we account for this marked prevalence of Hokkien when Cantonese, though 
widespread in the western states of Malaya (1°), has made only a marginal contribution 
in words loaned to Malay-Indonesian? The answer lies in statistical data: in 1930 among 
the Chinese in Indonesia 78% of the Hokkien were born in Indonesia, whereas more 
than 6096 of the Cantonese and Teochiu were born in China. This is the proof that Hok- 
kien immigration is older and more stable. And it must be assumed that a similar situa- 
tion exists in Malaya. Moreover, though it is true that Cantonese is widespread through- 
out the western states of the peninsula, the Chinese communities of Singapore, Malacca 
and Penang are mainly Hokkien — that is, of the Straits Settlements whose economic 
and cultural supremacy in Malaya was unchallenged until recent times. Furthermore, it is 
historically proven that the oldest Chinese immigrants at Malacca came from Fu-kien. 

The southern Chinese dialects reveal some common features that are bound up with 
their “archaic” character. They conserve the final consonants Ё, p, ¢ (that have fallen in 
Mandarin and other dialects), they make a distinction between final # and m (only m is to 
be found in Mandarin and other dialects), they have less widely palatalized the initial velar 
and they are marked by a richer tonal system. Apart from this last feature, which can be 
completely left out of account since tones have no influence on the structure of words 
loaned to Malay-Indonesian (a non-tonal language), the other features recur in Malay vo- 
cabularies of Chinese origin which reproduce words of Chinese origin with marked pre- 
cision ("). Let us take pit, for example, that special brush used for writing ideograms: 
it is an exact replica of Hokkien pit (pi** in Mandarin). 


(24) The most usual expressions for denoting also fairly similar to those of Amoy and Swatow. 


a coolie are chiao-fu ** in Mandarin Chinese and (1*) These are the most populous and ad 

liu °t; in the Hokkien dialect of Amoy the عت‎ vanced states where Chinese and Indian-Pakistani- 

pression lang-kong ** is also used. Ceylonese immigration has been concentrated. 
(15) It should be added that Teochiu (also (77) Naturally, this is to be taken as approxi- 


known as the Swatow dialect) shows many af- mately true, bearing in mind that-compared with 
finities with the Hokkien of Amoy and that the Chinese, Malay-Indonesian has a simpler range 
` islanders of Hai-nan speak a dialect which is of phonemes. One of the fairly evident instan- 
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Moreover, Hokkien dialects, being somewhat averse to fricatives, replace f and Bs; (**) 
by 5 and sh by s. Thus in Malay-Indonesian we find hing Salmond? corresponding to 
Hokkien bing `" which is bsing in Mandarin. The very word Hokkien "® for that matter 
corresponds to Mandarin Fu-kien. 

` Lastly, in this search for Chinese loan-words in Malay- Indonesian we must not lose 
sight of another factor which amounts to a pecularity of southern Hokkien dialects (includ- 
ing that of Amoy): the ideograms in them often have two distinct pronunciations, collo- 
quial and literary. It is interesting to observe that in most cases the loan-words in Malay- 
Indonesian, relate to colloquial forms in accordance with the nature of the loan-words 
and the way they penetrated consisting in direct contact between the two populations. 
But there are cases of loan-words with a literary pronunciation and even of colloquial-li- 
terary hybrids in some expressions made up of two ideograms. 

The influx of Chinese immigrants in Malaya, which reached its zat between the 
middle of the last century and the first decades of the present one, gave rise.to an intriguing 
linguistic phenomenon: the formation of a language peculiar to the Chinese who had 
settled in Malaya — “Baba Malay” as it was dubbed by the British. Baba is the term 
used to describe the Chinese born in Malaya (and later in Indonesia too); it was prefixed 
to names and thus we have Baba Poh Eng, Baba Kim Swi. Later, it acquired a deroga- 
tory connotation and disappeared almost completely from current use. The earliest origin 
of the term is probably Turkish (‘father? and hence an expression of respect towards 
persons of greater age and authority), but the term must have come into Malay with In- 
dians acting as intermediaries. The southern Chinese ba-ba™ to designate the Chinese 
coming from Malaya and Indonesia is certainly a simple phonetic adaptation and hence a 
Malay loan-word. | 

It is worth recalling “Baba Malay” since it was the forerunner of a good many СЫ- 
nese loan-words. We can divine the process involved: the Chinese would use their Malay 
crammed with Chinese words when talking with the Malays and the latter absorbed them 
and went on using them especially if they indicated things and customs that were new to 
them. In Indonesia a form of “low Malay” written and spoken by Chinese immigrants 
and similar to “Baba Malay” (though with a somewhat different vocabulary, Javanese 
terms abounding, for example) has had a very important role serving as a stimulus in 
publishing and in Indonesian narrative literature. Indeed, one of the reasons which spurred 
the Dutch authorities in 1917 to institute a commission empowered to select and publish 
“wholesome” works of literature in the Indonesian languages (first and foremost Malay 
and then “Indonesian”) was this very flowering of novels (or rather the adaptation of 
mediocre western crime and adventure stories) largely written by Chinese in “execrable” 


ces of phonetic divergence is afforded by the International Phonetic Alphabet it is ¢ (cor- 


absence of fs in Malay-Indonesian. Chinese ¢ : : 
and £s Mene with ch and e and become “solely responding to Berlin sch and pronounced by plac- 


cb in Malay-Indonesian. ing the tip of the tongue against the alveolar 
(5) This is Wade’s transliteration; in the ridge). ; э 
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Malay from a Malayan point of view, which were published by unqualified Chinese 
publishers. 

That interesting and vast sector of Malay-Indonesian ite made up of Chinese 
loan-words has not hitherto been studied in depth (°), and all we have on the ird 
аге a few articles that are not recent (°). 

The number of Malay-Indonesian words that reveal an evident Chinese origin amounts 
certainly to more than 400; several of them have dropped out of current usage. - 

These words contain in a nutshell the history of Chinese presence in the Malay penin- 
sula and the Indonesian islands, the history of a swarming humanity marked by poverty, 
scrimping and scraping, unbelievable tenacity and much suffering, but also by traditional 
festivities, gambling and elaborate, palatable titbits. 

The highest proportion of these loan-words — about 20% — relate, in B to food 
and the cuisine. The Chinese are great cooks of international repute. Their refined cu- 
linary art has gained a firm hold in the daily life of Malays and Indonesians, though 
naturally there are limits; but these merely consist in the invincible repugnance felt for 
pork by Moslems (and such are the great majority of Malays “and Indonesians). But pork 
apart, the pervasive influence is so strong that the most “typical” and renowned dishes 
in the Indonesian cuisine have names of an unmistakably Chinese origin whether they be 
mi (Hokkien mi) “vermicelli of corn flour", or bami, where the term itself combines with 
the colloquial Hokkien bab ™ (") “meat? to designate one of the most common and tasty 
dishes of the Indonesian cuisine: spaghetti well garnished with meat, sauce, hard-boiled 
eggs and spices, Among a host of terms we can mention bibun, tiny spaghetti made from 
flour or rice (from Hokkien bi" ‘rice? and bun" ‘tiny spaghetti’); and so'wm, capellini 
of rice flour in broth (from Hokkien soe™ ‘tiny? and Aun) (7) Anyone with but a . 
superficial knowledge of the Indonesian cuisine will recall the lumpia, those savoury can- 
nelloni stuffed with chopped greens and onion as a principal ingredient (from Hokkien 
lun ® ‘moist? and pia™ ‘cake?). Noteworthy, too, are pechai, Chinese or white 
cabbage (from Hokkien peb™ “white? and chbai™ ‘green vegetables?) and pangsit, a 
meat pasty (from Hokkien рап?” ‘smooth, ‘flat? and si?" ‘to eat’). Prawns are a staple 
of the Indonesian cuisine and are habitually used, too, as a batter (being dried, chopped 


س 


(1°) The author of this survey has for some ing to Mandarin fou (as was stated above, south 
years been researching into and systematically ern Chinese dialects keep the final plosives that 
studying Chinese etymons present in Malay-Indo- have dropped out in Mandarin). This is one of 


nesian with the aim of filling this gap in Malay- the instances of the greatest divergence between 

Indonesian philology. the pronunciation of Mandarin and that of col- 
(3°) G. SCHLEGEL, < Chinese Loenwords in the loquial Hokkien. 

Malay Language », TP, 1891, pp. 391-405, and (33) It is noteworthy that in the fairly wide 

A. W. HAMILTON < Chinese Loan-Words in Ma- “constellation” of Malay-Indonesian words for 


lay », Journal of tbe Malay Branch of the Royal macaroni end the like, there is only ome term 

Asiatic Society, 1924, pp. 48-56, should be re- which is not a Chinese loan-word: that is laksa 

corded. (a sort of vermicelli served in broth), from Per- 
(3) It should be noted that the literary pro- sian-Hindustani lakbisba. 

nunciation of bab is jiok in Hokkien, correspond- 
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and mixed with rice flour): and thus we have hebi (or ebi) from Hokkien be * “prawn? 
and bi* “rice, Among a host of sweets we may mention bepa (or bepang), a rectang- 
ular slice of rice in starch with sugar (from Hokkien bi ‘rice? and pbang" ‘fragrant’, 
“savoury” ). р 

When we come to seafaring, a necessary factor not only in the first close contacts be- 
tween the two cultural areas, but also in the strict intermingling caused by Chinese im- 
migration, we note that its role in the transference of loan-words has been a modest one. 
Among the few terms that stand out are tekong, captain (of a junk) (from Hokkien 
tai ™ “rudder? and kong™ ‘grandfather’, hence authority); chinchiu, a Chinese ship’s cap- 
tain or the owner's representative aboard (from Hokkien tsun ° ‘ship? and tsu” master, 
^skipper?); toako, a craft of the sampan type but larger, from Hokkien ممع‎ ** ‘large? and 
ko™ ‘paternal aunt”); and lastly chompob, ship’s cook — here, clearly, seafaring blends 
with the cuisine! — (from Hokkien tsong-pho * ‘cook?). It will be seen that the semantic 
range of these terms is somewhat-limited because they are highly specialized. This is a 
recurrent feature of Chinese loan-words in Malay-Indonesian. There is doubtless an im- 
pressive number of them, but many in actual fact have not found a place in the Malay- 
Indonesian vocabulary. Malay and Indonesian will never use the word tekong for the 
captain of a ship in general but only for the (Chinese) captain of a Chinese merchantman. 
Usually, he will use nakoda/nakboda (an Indo-Persian loan-word) or the European one of 
kapitan / kapten, 

Of course, it does not always work this way. The Indonesian lady is nyonya (from 
Hokkien miu(m)* a“), now a generally used term. The fate of this word is full of 
politico-social significance. In a racialist and class society, as a colonial society must be, 
the term was reserved for Chinese and European ladies. Only with the achievement of 
national independence did its use become generalized in Indonesian society. Together with 
the names of various dishes and foods and a few objects introduced by the Chinese, it is 
one of those Chinese loan-words recurring most frequently in the spoken and written lan- 


Another term of Chinese origin that has found great favour is kongsi (from kong-si **) 
“association”, “society” It is a relatively ancient borrowing, since the Chinese who had 
settled in Borneo were organized into kongsi. The word was then extended to cover every 
type of social group, first and foremost commercial ones, and at times it acquired a slight- 
ly pejorative connotation: however, the famous Chinese secret societies, very active in 
Malay and Singapore in the 19th century, were called Риі/Рое <“. Yet kongsi, with a 
suggestion of a mafia-type association about it, is part of the Dutch vocabulary, having 

Regarding terms relating to trade and business, the word chukong “boss? or ‘entre- 
preneur? (of a certain standing) (from Hokkien ftsu-kong**) deserves a mention since 
it is a loan-word recently acquired by Indonesian and also because it is used at times 
to designate non-Chinese entrepreneurs. It has a pejorative connotation. A similar term 
is tauke/toke (from Hokkien zbau-ke**) It is much older and rooted in the Indonesian 
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vocabulary and also means “owner of a commercial firm? normally denoting small-scale 
Chinese shopkeepers. 

But it is in the realm of seafaring tbat we see the influx of some Malay-Indonesian 
loan-words into (southern) Chinese. -Thus we have bali", the cabin of a junk, from 
Malay balai. Another is kap-pan**, a boat with a square sail from Malay kapal (in its 
turn, a Tamil borrowing as was pointed out!) The vicissitudes of the Malay term pilau/ 
pilu are also singular: it is none other than- prahu, a small Malay ship, which received a 
“Baba-Malay” pronunciation from the Chinese and returned to Malay as a variant of 
prabu. 

A certain number of borrowings relate to the names of objects introduced into Ma- 
laya and Indonesia by the Chinese. Here, too, these terms are - typically ` “technical” 
loan-words such as denote objects that are foreign to a particular culture. The name 
was imported with the object. Examples аге: Aipsiau, a small jug with handle for warm- 
ing water for tea (from Hokkien kip“ ‘soon’, and siao/sio '° “to heat’; tekoan “tea- 
po? from Hokkien teh ‘tea? and koan ™ ‘jug?); teng, an oil lantern (from Hokkien teng "); 
tanglung, paper lantern, a widespread ‘and oft-mentioned term in Malay literature and thus 
an ancient borrowing (from Chinese teng-lung"); sempoa (with numerous variants — 
sepoa, sipoa, etc.), the abacus invented by the Chinese for computation (from Hokkien 
sng-poa ب(“‎ 

One of the more sizable sectors (about 896) is that of games of chance involving 
cards (of various types), dice, tops and that last hope of the poor, foremost for its dif- 
` fusion, lotteries (one has but to recall the importance of the game of lotto and more or 
less improvised lotteries in the social life of southern Italy) Even the name in Malay- 
Indonesian for croupier is of Chinese origin: pokoa/pokoan (Hokkien pokoa(n) °°). And 
while we are on the subject of the flight from reality, the typical “artificial paradise” of 
the Far East, opium, has brought with it part of its terminology in shifting from Chinese 
to Malay-Indonesian. 

The names for Chinese feasts and anniversaries in the Malay-Indonesian vocabulary 
are few. In actual fact, these are terms that have never had, nor could have, full “rights 
of citizenship” in Malaya and Indonesia. For they are bound up with a culture which, 
though peculiar to a sizable community firmly established in both countries, has always 
_ been looked upon as alien to true Malay-Indonesian culture. Pechun, indeed, is one of 
the best-known and picturesque Chinese feasts, the “dragon boat festival”, originating in 
a political episode that has become a myth. The fifth day of the fifth moon is celebrated 
with picturesque regattas on the river or the sea, the craft taking part being decorated 
like carnival floats in the form of dragons whence the name which derives from Hokkien 
pe” “о flow’, ‘slide? (leng/liong " “dragon”), tsun “boat”. The dragon, though not appear- 
ing in the elliptical form which is now established, is yet present in the Malay-Indonesian 
vocabulary, the word liong denoting those large ‘imitation serpents made up of several 
persons in line covered with a cloth that we see in mime, dance and processions. The 
best known and most popular Chinese procession in Malaya was called "Chingay" in 
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English and jengga or chingge in Malay (Hokkien żsng-ge °°). This term in Malay-Indone- - 
sian later took on the general meaning of Chinese procession with a masquerade, proces- 
sions with children, and allegorical floats. Thus it is commonly sdid that jengga take place 
at the famous “feast of the lanterns at the first full moon”: chapgome (Hokkien chap- 
go" “fifteen”, me day?) that is celebrated. on the evening of the fifteenth day of the full 
moon (**), 9 

Besides various Chinese loan-words that have dropped out completely or almost so 
from Malay-Indonesian usage and other imported Chinese terms that never really gained 
entry into the Malay-Indonesian vocabulary proper, being left on the threshold as “for- 
eign words”, there are a couple of pronouns gua °1? (from Hokkien goa ") and lu ‘you? 
(from Hokkien Iu), which were first confined to the spoken language of the Chinese 
in Indonesia: they were then taken over by the Malay-Jakarta language of the lowest so- 
cial strata, and are now enjoying a certain popularity in the Indonesian capital in the jargon 
of students and young people. 

This is a phenomenon of some interest, for here it is not a question of noun loan- 
words (which is what occurs in most cases), but of pronouns. And it is common know- 
- ledge that the category of سد‎ pronouns like that of numbers is the most impervious 
to loan words. 

At this stage it would be natural to enquire if the linguistic relations between the 
Chinese and the Malay-Indonesians, brought about by the close contact between the 
ethnic communities and even more by the proximity of the two cultural areas, were con- 
fined to the borrowing of words alone, or if some deeper influence affecting language 
to loan-words. 

In truth, a careful comparison reveals parallels that are at times striking. Yet it 
is as well to exercise great caution in tackling this research. Thus the use of “classifiers” 
— those little words, one for each “class” of noun, that link noun and numeral — recurs 
in many Asiatic languages that yet, according to our present knowledge, betray no gene- 
alegical connexion and at the same time appear far removed from one another typologi- 
cally. These and other features are best viewed as the outcome of cultural “affinity” or 
“kinship” rather than as evidence of borrowing between present-day languages histori- 
cally formed. 

Again, the coupling of two nouns or adjectives to form a compound of wider semantic 
significance comprising the meaning of both terms is an evident example of parallelism 
between Chinese and Malay-Indonesian. But these compounded terms are classified by 
Sanskrit grammar under the heading of dvandva, and if one is tempted to regard them as . 


(2) Curiously enough, the names for two of the dead, celebrated at the middle of the 
remarkable Chinese feasts never entered the seventh moon), and /asgrjék (the winter solstice ` 
Malay-Indonesian vocabulary, while they have festival, 21st December). 
been introduced into Javanese: tjioko (the festival 
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loan-translations in Malay-Indonesian, one is bound to postulate an Indian influence, much 
older and more penetrating than a Chinese опе, historically speaking (**). 

Quite another matter are Malay sub-standard vernaculars of recent formation: “Baba- 
Malay” and the low Malay spoken and written by the Chinese in Indonesia down to 
fairly recent times. It is evident that the Chinese modelled their expressions in “Malay” 
on the structure of their own language, e.g. by placing the ‘demonstrative adjective before 
the noun and not vice versa (as is the rule in Malay-Indonesian) (**). 

This has been a brief excursus into a very vast field as yet insufficiently studied, and 
we can summarize Malay-Indonesian borrowings from Chinese in a few essential points. 

The prevalence of nouns — making up more than 90% of loans — and of concrete, 
technical terms in particular, is evidence of a certain superficiality in the influence of Chi- 
nese on Malay-Indonesian. This phenomenon can be attributed to the nature of the links 
between the two ethnic groups in Malaya and Indonesia: owing to deep differences in 
tradition and religion, and rivalry and resentment at a political, economic and social level, 
they were sharply divided. 

The Malays and Indonesians proved receptive above all in matters of food, drugs, 
patticular dishes introduced by the Chinese, and a certain number of objects produced 
by a refined culture: in these cases the thing and the name alike found their way into | 
Malay-Indonesian culture. r j А 

When an object, usage or personage was not accepted or remained to some extent 
alien to the local culture, the name, though taken over by the Malays and Indonesians, 
remained as it were on the threshold of the Malay-Indonesian vocabulary proper. 


Sometimes usage instead of being a means and confirmation of acculturation pin- 
pointed an ethnic difference. Is it not profoundly significant that the Cantonese prostitute 
is called loki (from lo-ki *) in Malay while her Malay counterpart is known as pelachor? 
And likewise, harking back to what was said about a ship's captain, that a Chinese doctor 
is ising (from iseng“), while the Malay or European physician is called dokter? Неге 
we put our finger on the essential difference between Chinese loan-words in Malay-Indo- 
nesian and those of Indian, Arabic or European provenance. In the former category there 
are no borrowings with a touch of class pointing to a desire for self-identification with a 
foreign culture looked upon as socially superior. А 

We hope we have been able, under summary headings yet with а certain complete- 
ness, to-outline the history and nature of Chinese linguistic influences on Malay-Indone- 
sian, stressing both their strong impact on some aspects of the Malay and Indonesian way 


(*) A short but very stimulating study is Copenhagen, 1942. 
the one by H. HERRFURTH, < Sprachtypologische (35) Should we ascribe to Chinese influence 
Übereinstimmungen zwischen dem  Chinesischen the pre-placing of the demonstrative pronoun ini, 
und dem Indonesischen », Orbis, XX 1, 1971, a recently widespread use in colloquial Indone- 
Louvain. See also К. Мілер, Uber das Verbdlinis sian? 
des Malayo-Polynesischen zum Indochinesischen, 
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of life and the restrictions placed on them by objective socio-cultural situations. A final, 
and obvious, consideration refers to the disparity in the number of loan-words exchanged 
by Chinese and Malay. The reason for there being a host of Chinese loan-words and only 
a cortespondingly scanty sprinkling of Malay terms in southern Chinese dialects is the 
imbalance in the conditions in which contact between the two cultural areas occurred. On 
the one hand we have a mass of Chinese immigrants flowing into Malaya and Indonesia, 
and on the other brief visits by Malay ships to Chinese ports together with a certain 
homeward movement of Chinese emigrants from these lands. 
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The Nature of Chinese Society; 
A Technical Interpretation 


by Ray HUANG 
and JOSEPH NEEDHAM 


Introduction 


When the People’s Republic of China was established in 1949, many external obser- 
vers believed that the new leadership would break away completely from old traditions. 
Today, a quarter of a century later, the epoch-making effect of the revolution is clearly 
seen, yet it has also become increasingly evident that China's social and cultural heritage 
has been subsumed in the new order. It will undoubtedly exert great influence in deter- 
mining the destiny of mankind in the future, not only that of the Chinese themselves. 

The historical continuity of the most populous country in the world has sometimes 
been regarded as a triumph of intellectual guidance. Many Western scholars have found 
theoretical points in common between Chinese Communism, Confucianism, Taoism and 
even Buddhism. Such connections can be substantiated in a number of ways, though 
points of difference are also many; but it is easy to over-stress the influence of philoso- 
phers and to minimise the effect of concrete environmental and economic factors. 

The formation of the Chinese ethos is of course a topic lending itself to a variety 
of interpretations. But as we see it, the importance of ideology, however great, can never 
obscure the basic fact that underneath lie the material forces of climate, geography and 
social integration. Chinese history differs from that of all other civilisations in the world 
because during the centuries before our era China already developed a centralised political 
system, and since this could necessarily command only quite primitive technical support, 
it constituted a very bold advance indeed. The high degree of centralisation attained did 
not however grow out of the imagination of political thinkers; it was imposed by circum- 
stances, geography being an overriding factor. During subsequent centuries this centralised 
system had to be continually refined and sustained until China’s political and ethical mat- 
urity ran far ahead of the development of other institutions, such as a diversified economy, 
codified civil contractual law, and a system of jurisprudence protective for the individual. 
As time went on, these latter elements, still relatively rudimentary, were positively re- 
strained lest they should disturb the uniform administration of the empire. One unde- 


(*) We take pleasure in acknowledging the The name of the first author is romanised as 
clarification and help derived from discussions Huang Jen-Ya in Science and Civilisation in 
with Dr J.J. Broeze, Dr C. Feinstein, Dr Iain China to maintain uniformity. 

Macpherson, Prof. Joan Robinson and Dr Mi- 
kulaš Teich. 
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sirable effect was that lacking what one might call technical sophistication, Chinese bu- 
reauctatic government always appeared impressive in breadth while remaining shallow in 
depth. Basically its support was derived from social institutions and social values. Indi- 
viduals were encouraged to adhere in primary groups, and if an enlightened code of ethics 
laid emphasis on man’s duty to his fellow-men, it also inhibited all claim for natural 
rights. These conditions changed little during the past two thousand years. 


One can at once descry a number of factors in traditional Chinese society that would 
be inimical to the growth of capitalism but favourable to a transition to socialism. The 
concept of a single united national culture, the unity arising from an ideographic non- 
agglutinative language not easily learnt by outsiders, the reign of morality rather than law, 
the absence (as we shall see) of the development -of any middle class, and the consistent 
restraint of mercantile interests and initiatives — all these were features advantageous for 
socialism once the time had come. In order to evaluate where China stands today, there- 
fore, our account must first survey some of the major developments in the past. 


The Early Unification and Centralisation 


It is surely significant that Chinese civilisation started along the Yellow River. That 
great stream runs into and out of a large area of loess, a deposit of compacted wind-blown 
sand often more than 300 feet deep. Consequently the river’s silt-content is phenomenal. 
While in most major flows in the world a silt-content of over 4 or 5% can be regarded 
as significantly high, that in the current of the Yellow River has established observed re- 
cords of 4696. One of its tributaries has produced an unheard-of 6396. With the last 500 
miles of its course receiving not a single tributary, the Yellow River has therefore bad a 
constant tendency to fill up its own. channel and over-run its dykes, so that today its bed | 
is well above the level’ of the surrounding North China plain. 


Before the imperial period, the execution of works of water-control by the divided 
feudal. States remained a constant cause of controversy between them, as such devices . 
usually relegated the problem to the neighboring States, with intensified harm. As early 
as 651 B.C. a league convention was held by the principalities concerned, and during its 
sessions: the participants solemnly pledged not to modify the course of the Yellow River 
so as to cause difficulty to the other princedoms. The promise was ineffective. As China 
entered the period of the Warring States, from the early 5th century to the late 3rd cen- 
tury B.C., contesting princedoms even broke the dykes deliberately in order to flood the 
territories of their enemies. Not until the emergence of a united China in 221 B.C. could 
the problem reach a settlement. Thus there is undeniable truth, over-emphasised though 
it may -have been by some, that the need for hydraulic works, not only in flood protection 
but also for irrigation and later for bulk transport, did favour the unification of the em- 
pire. And not only so, but this circumstance equally remains one of the best explanations 
of why China was traditionally bureaucratic, not aristocratic. Water control and manage- 
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ment always tended to transcend the boundaries of feudal domains, since only an emperor 
and his hierarchy of officials were competent to master it. 


Of course China was not the only civilisation that arose in a great river valley; this 
was also true of Egypt based on the Nile, Babylonia based on the Tigris and the Euphra- 
tes, and the Mohenjodaro culture based on the Indus. But all these were relatively near 
the heartland of the Old World, exposed rather prominently to mutual influences and 
conquests, not isolated beyond that great Tibetan mountain massif which generated so natur- 
ally and appropriately the Indian and Chinese concepts of the central super-mountain, 
Mt Meru or K’un-Lun Shan. This must be part of the answer to any enquiry why all the 
other ancient river-valley civilisations disappeared as recognisable entities, replaced by later 
cultures, Gupta, Mogol, Roman, Byzantine, Islamic; while Chinese continuity has endured 
without break from the neolithic Yang-shao and Lung-shan people right down to the 
present day. 


Rivers and silt posed great problems, but climate was not kind to China either. Early 
Chinese writers, without the benefit of modern. meteorology, took it for granted that every 
six years there would-be a serious crop failure and every twelve years a general famine. 
The official dynastic histories down to 1911 report that in those 2,117 years no less than 
1,621 floods and 1,392 droughts were recorded, thus on an average more than one dis- 
aster in each year. Only recently has the phenomenon found an adequate explanation. 

Rainfall in China has a highly seasonal distribution, some 80% of it coming in three 
summer months; and during the same period the prevailing wind direction changes. The 
fluctuation of the annual rainfall can also be drastic, because the monsoon in China is more 
cyclonic rather than orographic. In other words, the humid monsoon air relies not so much 
on high mountains for its cooling agent as on the northerly and north-eastern cold air 
currents, which lift it to a sufficient height to yield its moisture. While the regular pattern 
of crossing currents is unchanging, the actual result varies widely from one year to another. 
since it depends upon the synchronisation of two sets of variables. The points of con- 
vergence could be more numerous than expected, or else rather fewer, and it is this varia- 
` tion that produced the high frequency of floods and droughts in China — a meteorograph- 
ical phenomenon of historical record yet still in effect today — and sometimes with the 
two kinds of natural disasters coming at the same time but in different localities. 


The centuries prior to 221 B.C. saw a series of internecine wars. The extant records 
create an impression that the fighting enabled the princes to fulfil their schemes of aggrand- 
isement and settle their private feuds. But sufficient clues are also left in the source 
materials to suggest that natural disasters were at least partially responsible for the disturb- 
ances,  Peasantfarmers participated in the campaigns because of hunger and food short- 
ages. Crops were seized by the engaging armies; stoppage of food supplies in time of 
famine usually constituted a casus belli. Moreover, large States capable of distributing 
famine relief inevitably emerged victorious; they gathered larger followings. Thus the se- 
quence of events worked out almost automatically a rational solution to the problem, point- 
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ing to a unified China and a centralised bureaucratic administration, which alone would be 
able to command the necessary resources for relieving local distress. 


But Nature imposed on China yet another problem the solution of which also hinged 
upon unification and centralisation, and that was the security of the northern frontier, 
manifested spectacularly by the emergence of the Great Wall. In meteorological terms, 
that barrier coincides in general with the 15-inch isohyet line. This simply means that 
south of the Wall an annual rainfall of fifteen inches can be expected, the minimum for 
agricultural production. Beyond the Wall rain is more sparse, most rivers dry up before 
they can reach the sea, and nomadic pastoralism provided the only means of livelihood. 
Called by Lattimore «опе of the most absolute frontiers in the world », the Great Wall 
has for more than two thousand years been a demarcation line separating cultural groups, 
social customs, languages and religions. Since the peaceful assimilation of minority groups 
on the other side of the Wall usually had no permament effect, the northern frontier re- 
` mained a perennial skirmishing ground between Chinese farmers and nomadic tribesmen. 
There were occasions when the Chinese launched offensive wars into the steppeland and 
desert in the north and north-west, but as often as not they were put on the defensive by 
the invading tribesmen whose mobility commanded a great advantage. And it is a com- 
monplace of history that large parts of China were sometimes ruled by dynastic houses 
springing from nomadic tribal origins; indeed the united empire itself fell to the Mongols 
in the Yiian period and to the Manchus in the Ch’ing. There is an obvious parallel here 
with the Roman Empire, but in the end Rome was definitively “barbarised”, and China - 
never. At all events, and in every case, mobilisation and military logistics called for a 
united China. And once again, bureaucrats, even in uniform, could mobilise forces beyond 
. the dreams of any aristocrats. 


Besides these factors, the compactness of the Chinese oikoumene, its general suita- 
bility for agriculture, its network of inland waterways, and the linguistic homogeneity of 
its inhabitants all favoured unification. Nor was there any insurmountable obstacle in 
the way of establishing a centralised system. But unlike the defence against the floods of 
the Yellow River, the relief of recurring natural disasters, and the control of the nomadic 
menace on the frontier, the favourable conditions of human and social geography hardly 
added a sense of urgency to the issue of unification. Left to themselves, they would in all 
probability have worked toward China’s political centralisation, but at a slower pace and 
possibly on a more solid foundation. In the course of history this made a great deal of 
difference. As it happened, unification and centralisation came to China, one could almost 
say, soon after the end of the bronze age. Pressed by matters of survival, the process all- 
owed no time for local institutions and customary practices to mature. Aristocratic idio- 
syncrasies might have fostered them, not a far-flung bureaucracy with its mind on efficiency 
and uniformity. Taoist thechnology and laisser-faire, Mohist science and religion, Legalist 
uniformity and Hedonist self-cultivation, were all in a sense casualties of the paramount 
necessity of the centralised Confucian bureaucratic State. The authority of imperial China 
came as an inheritance from two major sources: the constitutional structure of the proto- 
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bureaucratic feudal principalities, and the corresponding thought of the political philoso- 
phers, especially Confucians, who grew up within them. 

Mention was made a moment ago of the other great ancient river-valley civilisations, 
and any discussion of the characteristics of Chinese feudal bureaucratism does always raise 
the question of why the resemblances to it in India are so very partial. India also suffered 
from floods and droughts; India also was menaced, in her case chiefly from the North- 
western frontier, by the incursions of alien invaders, many times indeed in her long history; 
India also needed important works of hydraulic engineering, though apart from the Vijaya- 
nagar kingdom in the south these were never forthcoming to the extent that would 
have been desirable. What was the X-factor that made the Chinese experience so different 
from that of most other cultures? Here perhaps is where those “less urgent” factors 
just mentioned are seen to have outstanding importance. In India linguistic, religious, 
and social (caste) diversification dominated the sub-continent from very early times; in 
striking contrast assuredly with the homogeneity of the Chinese people, who absorbed 
peripheral tribes into their culture (e.g. the Yüeh, the Man, the Ch’itan, the Jurchen) 
without in any way diluting it, and could even assimilate their conquerors, Mongols or 
Manchus, till hardly anything recognisable of them was left. Not only this, but China 
radiated her culture over all East Asia, so that Korea, Japan and Vietnam are all in one 
way or another her children. Surely the “monolithic” ideographic language had a great 
part to play in this, as also the deeply characteristic styles of Chinese agriculture and its 
associated technical arts, and the specific procedures of Chinese bureaucratic administration 
which through the centuries had been moulded to suit them. It must also be of great 
importance that no institution of a caste character developed in China, and that none of 
the three religions (sam chiao) claimed over-riding obedience or temporal power. 

Perhaps it is no coincidence that the only other civilisation comparable to that of 
China in its long enduringness was that of Ancient Egypt strung along the Nile, and that 
there also a homogeneous ideographic language prevailed. There were of course differences. 
Egypt’s life-span was set at an earlier time in history than China’s, for the Pharaonic 
institution was already more than two millennia old when the Shang kingdom in China 
started the ball rolling there, while the unitary Chinese State is still a reality today a mill- 
ennium and a half after the triumph of Arabic and Islamic culture. Egypt was also very 
narrowly bounded by the desert on each side of the strip, quite unlike the spaciousness 
of China's rivers, mountains and plains stretching over an area two or three times the 
size of Europe. In sum, then, it may not be too difficult to understand why the Chin- 
ese experience was not paralleled in any of the other river-valley civilisations. 


The Bureaucratic Management of an Agrarian Society 


The generation of a well-knit bureaucratic apparatus by an agrarian nation of China’s 
size has no parallel in world history. Paid in salaries (when paid at all), the professional 
managerial group regarded administrative positions as fully interchangeable within a hier- 
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archical order; this required a great deal of standardisation and precision. Two consequences 
followed, first the bulk transport of taxation goods meant that salaries and local expenses 
had generally to be found by deduction at the source, not paid from the capital, hence a 
perpetual tendency towards peculation at all levels; and secondly the principle of inter- 
changeability of general-purpose district officers meant that specialists (hydraulic engineers, 
mathematicians, astronomers, medical experts, etc.) were always shunted aside and could 
rarely reach high office. Since the functionaries did not represent the financial interests 
of the provinces or districts that they managed, the government could never gain stability 
through a balance of those interests. Its usual approach, indeed, was to restrain the more | 
advanced sectors of the national economy in order to keep pace with the more backward 
sectors. The relationship between the governing and the governed was contingent solely 
upon their mutual subjection to the.imperial rule. The central government appeared to 
be, and was, the only source of power, yet on account of the vastness of the country this 
power could not always be exercised effectively. 

These requirements and conditions generatéd various solutions in the early phases of 
China’s unification. For instance, codes of law were written to facilitate the work of the 
administrators, though in general such systems avoided that legal abstraction characteristic 
of Roman law, and every case was judged as a totality of circumstances, not in isolation 
from factors that might seem irrelevant. Since law was always thought of primarily as 
criminal law, the institution of advocates did not develop. Yet such was the passion for 
justice among the best Chinese officials that the oldest books on forensic medicine in any 
civilisation are due to China, e.g. the Hsi Y Zam Lu (Records of the Washing Away of 
Unjust Imputations), compiled in A.D. 1247 by Sung Tz’u. Administrative discipline was 
quickly re-established during changes of dynasty, when military régimes were transformed 
into civil government with a minimum relaxation of control. By and large it became the 
custom of the scholar-gentry to transfer allegiance to a new ruling house as soon as it had 
established by arms its claim to have receivew the “mandate of Heaven” (rien ming). 
The government itself always proclaimed moral conduct as its aim, and public education 
was mobilised to strengthen its position. 

All these features, however, important as they were, could never compensate for the 
lack of adequate technical support in terms of transport, communication, banking tech- 
niques, accounting methods, information-gathering, and data-processing expertise .— the 
means that any modern bureaucratic management would regard as indispensable. This is 
not to say that archives were not kept and censuses not taken: they were; but in spite of 
the Bureau of Historiography and the Chancellors’ Secretariats, Chinese government orga- 
nisation far outran the technique on which it had to be based. One remembers Ch'in Shih 
Huang Ti the First Emperor reading through cartloads of bamboo and wooden slips daily, 
and the extreme delays to which official despatches were subject century after century. 

Thus in the history of developing bureaucratic administration, China followed a pat- 
tern of “forward three steps, but backward two". The dilemma was that while an 
over-tight centralised system would create too much stress and strain, any decentralisation 
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could start a liquidating process in which the entire organisation was liable to disintegrate. 
One sees this at work in every period of political fragmentation and particularly clearly 
when independent theocracies sprang up at the end of the Han, and when the provincial 
governors (chieh tu shih) took over at the end of the T’ang. But given time, reunion in- 
variably followed, and even the foreign and colonialist attacks of the past century and a 
half could not distort this pattern, as we see in the centralised strength of the present 
day after the provincialist warlordism of the Kuo-min-tang period. Here the ideographic 
nature of the language has always been of cardinal importance, for it prevented the defini- 
tive centrifugal separation of fragmented nation-States based on linguistic individualism; 
even the great divergence of certain dialects, as in Kuangtung and Fukien, never provided 
a basis for such separatism. China had civil wars often enough, internal national conflicts 
never. And correspondingly there was to some extent an absence of the stimuli that war 
gave to science and technology in Europe. 

Of course in dealing with economic problems different dynasties in China “devised 
different schemes. Yet inasmuch as- certain background factors underwent little change, 
a number of common features in the administration became perennial. One such feature 
was a vigorous and persistent promotion of agriculture by the State, virtually uninter- 
rupted for two thousand years. At the founding of each major dynasty the imperial gov- 
ernment always busied itself with farm rehabilitation. Land, seeds, and draught animals 
were distributed to displaced persons; reclamation of new land was encouraged, with tax 
relief as a premium; and improved forms of agricultural tools and rural machinery were 
popularised. At different times the government also promoted new food plants, dissemi- 
nated information about improved farm methods, and conducted surveys of agricultural 
production. The execution of water-control and irrigation projects was always recognised 
as a vital function of the State. Moreover, even alien dynasties were equally aware that 
the economic foundation of the empire rested on agriculture. It was Khubilai Khan who 
authorised the compilation of the Nung Sang Chi Yao (Basic Elements of Agriculture and 
Sericulture), a handbook reprinted many times during the Yüan period. Its edition of 
1315 A.D. was printed in 10,000 copies. Here again there was a general contrast with 
the Roman Empire, which came to grief in part precisely because it a not give adequate 
attention to the promotion of agriculture. 


. Since taxes were collected direct from the general population, the State naturally 
regarded intermediate groups capable of intercepting the income of the primary producers 
with great disfavour. Energetic emperors in Early Chinese history dealt with aristocratic 
households as vigorously as if inspired by socialist ideas. Both the Northern Wei and the 
Sui delivered fatal blows to the élite clans who dominated the period of disunity from 
the 4th to the 6th century A.D. The T’ang dynasty confiscated Buddhist monastic pro- 
perties on a mass scale from time to time. In the last two decades of its life, the Southern 
Sung proceeded to purchase from owners on the eastern seaboard one third of their land- 
holdings in excess of 100 mou per household, but’ as the purchase prices were almost ` 
nominal the. transaction differed little from confiscation. The founder of the Ming dynasty, 
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a man of peasant origin himself, staged a series of expropriations of the powerful gentry 
families, during which no less than 100,000 persons seem to have lost their lives. After 
that, in 1397, the Ministry of Revenue submitted to the sovereign a list of remaining 
substantial landowners across the empire. The 14,241 names on it represented those who 
owned 700 mou of land or more. Their total holdings are not disclosed, but both the 
minimum possession of those listed, and the number of households, give the impression 
that the entire “upper” or “middle” class could not have been a very formidable group. 


Unfortunately, this is an area in which a great deal of misunderstanding has yet to 
be cleared up. The elimination of plutocratic influence by the imperial government was 
not always successful. During the Later Han, in the early centuries of our era, the élite 
clans and regional landholding interests got out of control, and this resulted in a dissolu- 
tion of the imperial order which ushered in the longest period of turbulence in Chinese 
history. At other times there were similar situations but on a lesser scale. There were 
occasions when indulgent emperors, acting against common sense, lavished land grants 
upon their favourites, as happened in the late Ming. Contemporary writers, deploring 
such practices because they were contrary to their sense of sound government, protested 
vociferously. But it is rather too simplicistic to interpret all this, as some modern 
scholars have done, as evidences of the re-emergence of a feudal age or a manorial system. 


Of course class antagonism and class oppression existed in a sense in China, for the 
whole apparatus of court and gentry-bureaucracy hung like a yoke round the neck of the 
peasant-farmers, even though the mandarinate was not hereditary. Yet the differences be- 
tween imperial China and medieval Europe were drastic and profound. Private landhold- 
ings of the size of baronial estates appeared in China as rare exceptions rather than a 
general rule. The gentry-landlords were too numerous and too scattered to act as an or- 
ganised group; never did they openly and collectively claim their rights, and demand the 
advancement of their common interests, in the style of Magna Charta. At times outstand- 
ing merchants commanded sufficient financial resources to influence the court, to put them- 
selves on inside terms with the bureaucratic apparatus, and to evade the law; but they 
were never influential enough to press for legislative concessions from the government 
which could have facilitated their business transactions. From time to time the peasant- 
farmers rose in rebellions to redress their grievances; but they in their turn could never 
provide an organisational alternative to the imperial order. Technically it would háve been 
impossible for the body politic to maintain its high degree of centralisation and yet at 
the same time promote particular economic interests. The practice of admitting socio- 
economic groups to the government as "estates" was never attempted in China; in fact, 
the traditional Chinese State often operated clean contrary to the principles laid down by 
Harrington in his Oceana. It demonstrated its strength precisely by holding dominant eco- 
nomic groups at bay; the moment private parties were able to convert their economic 
power into political power it was on the verge of collapse. So one could say that neither 
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Western aristocratic military feudalism nor Western city-state mercantile independence found 
any counterpart in traditional Chinese society. 

Thus while feudal Europe with practically no disguise converted public affairs into a 
mosaic of private domains, the Chinese system was permeated homogeneously by a sort of 
public spirit. Its drawback was that this public spirit was sustained only at the vigilance 
of the emperor. When this failed, the system permitted a horde of persons associated 
with the government to exploit the poor and inarticulate. The structural weakness of the 
Chinese system lay in the fact that between the imperial authority at the top and the 
mass of tax-paying population below the mid-echelon level there was an administrative 
vacuum. Local government was always under-staffed. In order to prevent sub-systems 
from arising within the imperial order, regional autonomy was ruled out. With but few 
exceptions in Chinese history, the State also persistently refused to enlist the assistance of 
mercantile groups which might have helped to bridge the logistic gaps. Services provided 
by the merchants, as a rule commandeered rather than accepted in the form of partnership 
cooperation, were never influential enough to alter the style of the administration, still 
less give rise to constitutional modifications. In a word, therefore, there arose no middle 
class, or if you like it, no bourgeoisie, however much wealth individual merchants were 
sometimes able to acquire. And they were never encouraged, indeed most of the time 
positively discouraged, in projects of industrial capital investment — always the fortunes 
were swallowed up by the land market and the purchase of entry by ome means or 
another into the ranks of the scholar-gentry bureaucrats. 


On all these grounds the precision and standardisation characteristic of a modern 
bureaucracy were unattainable. The entire establishment lacked structural firmness. As the 
centralised financial system continued to take hold, fiscal authority was retained at the 
top, yet fiscal responsibility resided with the lower echelons, so that irrational features 
in the system were driven down towards the operational level, causing grave discrepan- 
cies between theories and practice. Undoubtedly this was also one of the basic reasons 
for the authoritarian tone of government in traditional China. Officials often found that 
directives from above could not be questioned, nor could they see their own orders chal- 
lenged by the populace, because if inquiries had been constantly conducted in the manner 
of the judiciary reviews of the Western world, the entire mechanism of the imperial gov- 
ernment would have been immobilised. It is clear that such a system precluded the per- 
formance of complicated afferent and efferent functions. 

As time went on there grew up increasing resistance to any diversification of the 
national economy. In carrying out its vital functions such as providing frontier defence, 
suppressing internal rebellions, executing major public works, and providing famine relief, 
the imperial government concerned itself mainly with the fostering of man-power and food 
supplies. Quantity rather than quality tended to be the key factor. Surrounded by an 
enormous agrarian economy, it was assured of thorough mobilisation, and there was little 
to be gained by pushing the more advanced sectors, such as mining or sea trade. More- 
over, the expansion of industry and commerce, which necessarily tended to develop in 
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particular geographical areas, could only too easily produce those regional imbalances 
which the bureaucracy, educated and trained to manage a society of agrarian simplicity, 
would find itself unable to handle. One can never forget the watchword of the traditional 
social order, shih, nung, kung, shang, the farmers second only to the scholar-gentry, the 
artisans next and the merchants taking the lowest place. It repeatedly happened in Chinese 
history that dynasties arose with robust energy out of a crude and backward economy, only 
to lose their vitality and turn decadent after guiding that economy to a higher stage of 
development. | 


The nub of the matter is that here was a vast agrarian society which found itself, 
in a sense prematurely, under the centralised administration of a bureauctacy; and the 
size of the economy made it non-competitive. Stability was always valued more than change 
or progress. And yet industrial and technical development often went ahead of the West. 
The strange thing is that China was able to absorb these earth-shaking discoveries and in- 
ventions while Europe was gravely affected by them, as has been shown in detail else- 
where. Gunpowder weapons made relatively little difference to the fighting in and around 
China, while in Europe it ruined the feudal castle and the armoured knight. Stirrups, also 
Chinese, had brought him into existence in the first place, but mounted archery in East 
Asia continued as before. The magnetic compass and the axial rudder permitted Euro- 
peans to discover the Americas, but Chinese sea-captains pursued their peaceful ways in 
the Indian Ocean and the Pacific as of old. Printing helped to launch the Reformation and 
the revival of learning in the West; all it did in China (apart from preserving a host of 
books which would otherwise have perished) was to open civil service recruiting to a wider 
range of society. Perhaps there has hardly ever been so cybernetic and homoiostatic a 
culture as that of China, but to say that is by no means to speak of “stagnation”, as so 
many Westerners have done; the rate of advance in China simply continued at its charac- 
teristic rate, while after the scientific revolution in Europe change entered an exponential 
phase. 


Science, Technology and the Under-Development of a Money Economy 


China’s early advancement in social organisation had as its counterpart a retarded 
Europe. Conversely, her lack of substantial social progress after 1450 contrasts with the 
great. movements in. the West that brought the modern world into being, the Reforma- 
tion, the rise of capitalism, and the scientific revolution. But in considering the birth of 
distinctively modern science it is always necessary to remember that apart from the heights 
of Greek achievement, science and technology had consistently reached a level higher, 
and often much higher, in China than in Europe, during the previous twenty centuries. 
Of course, science and technology must always have been affected by the society in which 
they flourished. Thus the suggestion has been made that the greatest Chinese inventions, 
including paper and printing, hydro-mechanical clockwork, seismographs and advanced 
astronomical and meteorological instruments (such as rain-gauges), together with: segmental 
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atch bridges and suspension bridges, were all in one way or another useful to a centralised 
bureaucratic state. On the-other hand, gunpowder, the magnetic compass, the axial rudder, 
fore-and-aft sails, and paddle-wheel propulsion, would have been even more likely to arise, 
one might have thought, in maritime mercantile cultures’ than in the milieu where they 
actually did. Yet there certainly was some brake on technical developments in this society 
which was itself so intrinsically fertile in creating them. The gear-wheel, the crank, the 
piston-rod, the blast-furnace, and the standard method of interconversion of rotary and longi- 

tudinal motion, all existing earlier, in some cases far earlier, in China than in Europe — 
were doubtless utilised less than they might have been because they lacked application 
to the needs of that agrarian society which the bureaucracy was determined to protect and 
stabilise. In other words Chinese society did not always succeed in moving from inven- 
tion to innovation, Schumpeter’s term for the wide application of an invention. There are 
even not a few instances where discoveries and inventions were allowed to die out, c.g. 

in seismology, horology and some developments in iatro-chemistry. 


The organisational ethos may also have affected scientific thought. Chinese thinkers 
preferred to see the universe as an organic whole, recoiling from the analysis of the inner 
mechanisms of its parts, and steadily refusing to draw a clear distinction between the spir- 
itual and the material. There were great strengths in this, as modern science is only now 
coming to recognise, but there were serious weaknesses too, especially on the heuristic 
side. Furthermore, there were particular vices of a bureaucratic character in Chinese 
scientific thought, notably that pigeon-hole repository of abstract concepts furnished by 
the I Ching (Book of Changes), only too readily hypostatiséd into real and active work- 
ing forces. Nevertheless, the Chinese record was a glorious one, whether in mathematics, 
astronomy, acoustics, magnetical science, proto-chemistry or botany and pharmacy. 


But may we not-accept here a clue from the great Nicholas Copernicus, Canon- 
Treasurer of the Cathedral of Frombork on the Baltic, who wrote not only his world- 
shaking De Revolutionibus Orbium Coelestium but also an important treatise on money, 
the Monete Cudende Ratio, in which he anticipated the statement of Gresham’s Law 
that bad money drives out good? Apart from all speculation about the possible influences 
of bureaucratic society upon the shape of science and technology, let us see whether in 
concrete terms the lack of sustained progress could have been connected with the under- 
development of a money economy. Could this be one of our best measures of that inhibi- 
tion which prevented the harnessing of China’s multifarious inventions and brilliant scient- 
ific insights for the public good? Of course we recognise that money is in itself a second- 
ary phenomenon, a yardstick, as it were, because if the entrepreneurial urge had been 
permitted in Chinese society, a true money economy must have arisen. But although 
money reflects the other forces at work in the economy, it may in turn exercise profound 
influence upon them. The fundamental cause of the underdevelopment of a money 
economy in China was that the imperial government was never so efficient as to be able 
‘to invest agrarian surplus in the modern sectors of the economy, yet it was quite efficient 
` enough to prevent private parties from doing so. 
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The assertion that money was a great limiting factor may at first sight sound strange, 
since China has a history of bronze coins in circulation covering two thousand years. The 
so-called five-shu money was designed to serve the general public, and at the high point 
of its production under the Northern Sung, more than five billion such coins were 
minted every year. China was also the first nation in the world to have a national paper 
currency, for fei ch’ien, “flying money”, the earliest letters of credit in any culture, ap- 
peared even under the T’ang. 

But the difference is that a modern monetary system is neither absolutely real nor 
entirely abstract. Its formation depends both upon governmental regulation and public 
participation. Inseparable from credit, its general acceptance increases the alienability of 
property, and enables wider borrowing which puts idle capital to work. Accelerated eco- 
nomic activities first use up under-employed labour, then cause a demand for labour- 
saving devices. The modern monetary system which grew up under capitalism has cer- 
tainly proved a useful instrument for the advancement of technology. To be sure, we 
have encountered hardly any instances of labour-saving inventions being rejected in ancient 
and medieval China for fear of technological unemployment. But money in traditional 
China certainly did not fulfil all the above-mentioned functions. 


Despite its circulation of bronze coins, the Chinese government never ceased col- 
lecting taxes in kind, and requisitioning materials and labour services (corvée) from the 
people. It usually also paid officials and soldiers in grain, while rentals of tenant farmers 
were paid almost exclusively in kind. Large business transactions, furthermore, used 
bales of cloth, silk fabrics and precious metals as media of exchange. Copper coins there- 
fore had only a limited usage, never backed by public or private assets, and their value 
was largely determined by their actual metal content. The bullion theory of money 
became so firmly established in traditional China that it was virtually impossible to deviate 
the face value of the bronze coins from their net worth. When the former was higher 
than the latter, counterfeiting became impossible to stop, and the public refused or dis- 
counted the coins. When the former was lower than the latter, then users re-melted the 
coins for profit. | 


The circulation of paper currency involved the other extreme; it was, one might say, 
too abstract. The chiao tzu under the Northern Sung and the chung Pung chao under 
the Yiian are said to have been backed by adequate reserves; but the total amount of the 
former and the initial issue of the latter were so small that they could hardly qualify as 
national currencies. When the circulation of the paper notes involved a substantial sum, 
there was no reserve, as no such treasury deposit was available. These cases also illus- 
trate the utter inadequacy of relying on governmental income alone to back a nation-wide 
currency. The tool simply did not match the job. 

When the paper money was issued without backing, the theory of money seems to 
have been close to that advocated by some modern economists, who hold that the real 
source of the value of currency is an “acceptance” which can be developed into a “pat- 
tern of behaviour”. Yet in the Western world paper currency traces its origin to the 
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. goldsmiths’ receipts and demand deposits at the banks, which in the 17th and 18th cent: 
uries: facilitated the organisation of private capital. In the last stage of development the. 
founding of a central bank, the regularisation of the national debt, and the establishment ` 
of business law, aligned both public finance and the nation's "wealth behind a. unified 
. currency,-until all transactions were under its jurisdiction. Tax revenue, in. turn, grew 
- in proportion with money- supply and national wealth.. The process, characteristic of- 
developing capitalism, became powerful and irreversible. There was probably no way. 
-for China to omit all these steps and yet develop before the 20th century a successful - 
semi-abstract ` money. . Bronze ‘coins relying for value on metal content alone could not 
suffice, paper'notes backed solely by imperial order could not fill the bill either; for there 
was no public participation in forming a currency of the necessary degree of abstraction. 
To claim, therefore, as many scholars do, both Japanese. and Western, that medieval . 
China saw “revolutions in money and credit" is quite misleading, since they never explain ` 
. why these were not followed by basic institutional changes. European. capitalism did 
bring these to birth, and even the most orthodox marxist historians agree that in its time, 
the time of the "bourgeois revolutions”, it was an immensely progressive force; but that 
of course is no reason why China bodid adopt it today, when the science of economics 
has made such great progress, and alternative Ways of entering the. modern. sss 
world are fully available. - 


When the last issue of paper currency failed under the Ming in ‘the 15th centuty, 
China adopted unrhinted silver as а common medium of exchange and a general means 
of payment. But this was to subject thé population to the tyranny of the hardest currency 
of all, similar to the situation which would pertain nowadays if consumers were’ required 
to buy their petrol and pay their grocery bills with chunks and bits ofi gold. The govern- 
ment had no knowledge of the amount of money in circulation, still -less -the ability to 
readjust its volume. Wealthy families buried the bullion underground for . safe-keeping, 
while the well-to-do lavished gold ornaments and silver utensils on themselves; knowing 
that the precious metals could be converted to cash whenever needéd. Interest rates 
were high; the most developed credit institutions were the pawn shops (tang p) In the 
late 16th century China had 20,000 of these, and even in the late 19th century 7,000 
of tbem were still in operation. 


` Certainly the under-development of credit was linked to the -absence of rigorous 
commercial law. But such laws on the Western model could hardly have been enacted 
in traditional China. Their enforcement, through an independent judiciary, would have 
involved the acceptance of property rights as absolute, contrary to China's social values 
and the principles of her social organisations. These values and principles supported the 
political structure of traditional China, which had been founded on the premise that public 
well-being must always take precedence over private interest. If that had been abandoned 
the bureaucratic administration of the far-flung empire would have broken down com- 
pletely. Of course honesty is better than legal sanctions, but whether modern society 
could have grown up on that basis alone is very debatable. 
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The Social Consequences 


At least three times in Chinese history trends towards a money economy made up- 
surging movements, during the Han, under the Sung, and then under the late Ming. Chin- ` 
ese historians often like to call the great Han industrialists “capitalist entrepreneurs” 
manqué, and to identify the late Ming movement with a “budding capitalism”; Japanese 
scholars, followed by some Western sinologists, have called the turning-point under the 
Sung a “renaissance” and a “commercial revolution”. Such terms cannot be: accepted 
without misgivings. And in any case the movements were all abortive. Our view simply 
is that there was a fundamental institutional incompatibility between the centralised bur- 
eaucratic administration of an agrarian society and the development of a money economy. 
Without massive commerce and industry it could not be born. 

There is no argument that the development of rice-producing areas in the south and 
the improvement of water-transportation during the previous centuries brought forth phen- 
omenal prosperity in the Sung. Similarly, the importation of Spanish-American bullion 
and the spread of cotton-weaving boosted the economy on China’s seaboard before the 
end of the Ming dynasty. But there were no basic organisational revisions in the system 
of inter-provincial commerce which could have produced a qualitative change throughout 
the country. 

. Modern commercial practices feature a wide extension of credit, impersonal manage- 
ment, and coordination of service facilities. None of those conditions existed under the . 
Sung or under the Ming. Contemporary literature rarely gives any direct description of 
business practices, but a large volume of fictional writing provides a rather complete 
picture which can be checked for consistency with other sources. Until the 17th century 
the most important person on the trade route was the travelling merchant, who usually 
kept his entire capital liquid. He normally employed one or more accountant assistants, 
but his own presence in business transactions was indispensable. Hence the importance 
of the bui kuan or commodious rest-houses maintained in one province by the merchant 
guild of another. Buying and selling in a city or market town was handled by a residen- 
tial agent, who also provided lodging and storage space. The implication was that there 
were no regular suppliers and outlets, and manufacturing was thoroughly scattered. Cotton- 
weaving (until the rise of factories in the treaty ports) remained a cottage industry, provid- 
ing extra income to peasant households. Commodities such as tea and lacquer had to be 
collected from the village producers with the travelling merchants waiting, and extension 
of credit was a personal favour under unusual circumstances rather than a general practice. 
Although the long-term association between travelling merchants and local agents, some- 
times continuing through several successive generations, developed into a fraternal bond, 
their operations never merged nor could the relationship be institutionalised. Purchase 
by correspondence was not practised; standing orders and automatic deliveries of goods 
were unheard-of. 

The picture’ suggests that without a ctedit system it was impossible for any individual 
to extend his business operations beyond his personal presence. Financing of manufacture 
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was fragmented, and the cash-and-carry policy covered merchandise of every sort by the 
piece. Yet despite the relatively crude commercial framework, the capitalisation of some 
of the travelling merchants was impressive; before the end of the 16th century, the car- 
tying of something like 30,000 ounces of silver by an individual on a business trip ap- 
pears to have been not altogether unusual. Because of the size of China’s national economy 
and the concentration of consumer markets at political centres, descriptions of major cities, 
whether by Chinese or Westerners, always create an impression of richness; but their 
favourable observations could not alter the fundamental fact that the operational charac- 
teristics gave no indication of a major break-through in inland trade. 

Another inhibiting factor for internal trade in old China was the lack of public safety 
corresponding to capitalist conceptions of “law and order”. Apart from the activities of 
bodies of organised bandits along the trade routes, carriers and watermen were often ban- 
dits thinly disguised, while the cities and towns always harboured large number of liu 
mang individuals, unemployed or semi-employed, certainly underemployed, and not averse 
from turning a dishonest string of cash if opportunity offered. In times of civil war, natur- 
ally, all this became confusion worse confounded, and even when peace was supposed to 
- be reigning, the yamen runners, heralds, clerks and gaolers were far from sufficient as a 
police force either in the town or the surrounding country. 


Besides, not content with other taxes, the government levied a transport tax or inland 
customs duty (the notorious likin of the nineteenth century), on all commodities passing 
along the trade-routes whether by road or water-way. This institution never matured into 
a form compatible with modern commercial practice — the operations of the customs 
posts remained un-coordinated, no director-general was ever appointed to integrate the 
collections, the accounts were never audited, and peculation at all levels of the bureau- 
cratic management was normal. Mindful only of the income, governments never attempted 
to facilitate the circulation of nationally important daily necessities while taxing luxuries 
more heavily, no distinction being made between staple goods transport in large volumes, 
and minor items. Although the published duty rates were universally low, the collection 
was repeated at unreasonably short distances along the chains of inland way-stations. So 
the universal transit tax never developed into an instrument for the control of commer- 
cial transactions. 


Thus business risk was high; and the NUR for expansion severely restricted. 
The temptation for exceptionally successful merchants and their heirs to. withdraw from 
trade was therefore great, all the more so because social prestige pertained alone to the 
educated scholar, able to join the charmed circle of the "gentlemen" of the civil service. 
Who would want to be-a wealthy parvenu if classical studies could give him gentility? 
It depended on what one's aims in life were; going into business and making money was 
just not the way of life classically most admired in China. Hence mercantile profits always 
tended to be used for acquiring land and real estate property, or in buying luxury goods, 
or even for the purchase of positions in the civil service, whenever this was possible; 
not for industrial investment. The situation improved little in later times. The famous 
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draft banks of the Shansi merchants became prominent only in the 18th century, and. 
the users were limited to 8 rather closed group. Business commitment, as in the collection 
of debts, was still- always honoured on ethical principle, not enforced by law; while the 
financing of manufactures was still shunned by men of substantial means. All this empha- 
sises yet once again that China was a society which for- two thousand years denied to 
merchants a leading role, whether as bankers or: entrepreneurs, in the affairs of State; 
and if it remains true that the rise-of modern science and technology in the West was 
connected with the rise of mercantile and then. industrial capitalism, then once again we 
may be nearing an explanation of why that phenomenon happened only in Europe. 
There was a built-in ideological anti-commercialism in Chinese life, and it seems that if 
a Fugger or а Gresham could not have arisen in it, a Galileo or a Harvey could not have 
come into being either. 


Perhaps: the most fruitful line of development that ought to be taken by Chinese | 
history would concentrate attention upon the.more economic aspects of Chinese inven- 
tions and contrivances. Why did the simple invention of the wheelbarrow for inland 
transport flood through the empire without hindrance almost as soon as it appeared in 
the San Kuo period (3rd century A.D.), almost a millennium before Europe had it? Why 
did the enormous quantitative upsurge of iron and steel production in the two Sung dyn- 
asties (10th to 13th centuries A.D.) not lead to some kind of industrial capitalism? When 
one knows that water-power was very widely applied to textile machinery in the 13th 
and 14th centuries (challenging comparison with what happened in Europe in the 18th), 
and that those same spinning, doubling and twisting machines must have inspired the 
Italian silk industry of very little later, one is irresistibly impelled to ask why factory 
production did not quickly ensue? We really do not have as yet all the full answers. In 
the past the magnetic mesmerism of the bureaucratic ethos on the successful merchant 
families has occupied a good deal of attention; now, besides this, we must think of factors 
like the failure of a free surplus labour market to develop, the failure to open-up mass 
overseas outlets for Chinese goods and to integrate them with domestic production, the 
failure to widen capital expenditure with the formation of a factory system; and all re- 
flected in the inhibition of a money economy. Much closer analysis is needed of why. social 
innovation only sometimes followed upon invention. The square-pallet chain-pump, for 
example, like the wheelbarrow and the co-fusion method of steel-making, spread every- 
whete within a few decades, but on the other hand the invention of hydro-mechanical 
clockwork, so brilliant an anticipation in the 8th century of the European invention of 
-the 14th, never found. application on a mass scale, and mechanical time-keeping remained 
confined to the imperial palaces and the yamens of provincial governors. In truth the 
bureaucratic State had its own impetus, and if social stability was more desired than ' 
economic gain or general prosperity this might be only another way of saying that if was 
more to the advantage of the court and the bureaucratic scholar-gentry to maintain the 
basic -agrarian social structure than to engage in, or even permit, any forms of comifiercial 
.or industrial development whatsoever. 0 
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| One could Stans say that Chinese inventions were often labout-saving in an agrarian 
- society which needed labour to produce food in order to satisfy the fundamental require- 
ments of the very sizable population, but they could hardly become the starting-point 
of radical changes in production because while farm labour was often seasonally under- 


employed, the surplus man-power was hardly transportable. The Chinese bureaucratic .:- 


State organisation generally collected taxes and paid its apparatus in kind, and that proved 
to be incompatible with the accumulation of surplus capital in private hands. ‘This then 
reinforced the immobility -of the agrarian society, hindered the development of a diversi- 
fied social stratification, and retarded the stimuli for the commercialisation of agriculture 
and the development of productive forces, despite the existence of a tremendous reservoir 
of technical skill and inventive genius. 


Furthermore, lack of investment impeded the exploitation of the nation's natural 
resources. Though little mentioned in view of the seeming prosperity of the late 16th- 
century, numerous mines throughout China were at that-time abandoned. Previously a 
number of mines under both private and public ownership had failed; and the miners, 
receiving no compensation, had, been obliged to take up banditry. In 1567 it actually 
became a national policy to seal off mines in the provinces. From Chekiang to Shantung, 
the sites were guarded by soldiers, the population in the adjacent areas was relocated, and 
even roads leading to the mines were destroyed. Inadequate financing also affected salt 


production, an industry long under state monopoly. At the beginning: of the Ming, salt. . 


producers evaporated the brine with huge iron pans measuring about twenty feet in diam- 
eter, but before the end of the.dynasty most of those had disappeared, and bamboo bas- 
kets lined with alkali-treated paper were used in their place. Since the government itself 
was under financial pressure, it over-sold the future stock of its salt production -tô the 
- merchants as a means of deficit financing, sometimes over a ten-year period. The accrued 
interests over the pre-payments were so high that the stock was no longer profitable. Now 
and then the sale came to a complete halt, and in the inland provinces acute salt short- 
ages were felt. Unlike Europe and Japan, where banking consortiums made advances | 
when the government was under a credit pinch, the government of imperial China had 

no regular source to turn to, and often the result was that public services were curtailed. 


The overwhelming volume of evidence concerning official abuses and governmental 
corruption in the Ming should not distract us from observing that the normal income: of 
the government around 1600 A.D., at less than thirty million ounces of silver, was a 
rather small budget. Down to 1900 the annual revenue of China under the Ch'ing was 
close to one hundred million ounces of silver, comparable to the level in England in 
1700. But Great -Britain in 1700 had a population less than 296 of China's in 1900. 
The different approaches to the monetary problem made the difference. 

The most sombre aspect of the story is that the proceeds from agricultural surplus, 
given no proper outlet, tended to return to landholding and agrarian exploitation. It is 
an Over-simplification; reflecting even a degree of naïveté, to say that the exploitation 
. only took the form of excessive rents demanded from tenant farmers by a few landlords. 
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14 that were the case, the revolution in China would not have become such a painful and 
prolonged struggle, nor could Western and Japanese imperialiam have made inroads in 
China to the extent that they did. The exploitation was in fact carried out both on 
large and small scales, it spread over all levels in village life, and very often by those who 
had economic and social backgrounds quite similar to those of the exploited. Rents repre- 
sented only one form of exploitation; other forms were usury, mortgage and share-crop- 
ping. Extant contracts testify that at least in the 16th century such practices were already 
quite common,- sometimes cousins holding liens on parcels of land belonging to cousins, 
with interests on loans as high as 596 monthly. Documentation during land reforms in 
the 1940's disclosed that the same practices were still being carried on then. 

The form of borrowing and lending was consistent with small-scale financing in trad- 
itional China, The contracts, drawn up in age-honoured tradition, became binding when 
witnessed by the village intermediaries, without governmental sanction. Dispossession of 
the agricultural land in question took place as the fortunes of individuals changed, pro- 
viding a high degree of social mobility in an agrarian setting. In the past 500 years both 
China’s population and her cultivated area have increased tremendously, and there can be 
little doubt that the expansion was in part financed by this type of inter-household loan. 
But in the light of the national economy, all these channelled the agricultural surplus to 
.support the smallest possible scale of farm operation, applying the greatest pressure to 
the cultivators who were least equipped to make technological improvements. The wages 
of the primary producers remained at subsistence level, and the idling of a large number 
of exploiters and partial-exploiters presented a more substantial loss to the economy than 
did the landlords. In other words, the whole continued process worked toward a large 
population, a general lower standard of living, even more scarcity of capital, and the grave 
economic and social problems which, exacerbated by colonialist incursions, agonised mod- 
ern China. 

In a way, ironically, it was just because the agricultural technology of the Chinese 
counttyside was so successful that the path lay open for increases in productivity to be 
swamped by growth of numbers of the labour force. There was therefore no incentive 
for further mechanisation, as there would have been if a scarcity of labour relative to 
capital accumulation had been present to stimulate technical progress. But even so, the 
advances in technology which would have brought Chinese agriculture into the modern 
world are not thinkable without the appearance of modern science, and thus we are 
brought back again to the problem of the origin of that in Europe. , 


Europe's Past 


Capitalism in Europe was a phenomenon undoubtedly the product of many factors. 
Military aristocratic feudalism, in spite of all appearances, was weak and indefensible just 
where Chinese feudal bureaucratism was strong. Geographically Europe was an archi- 
pelago, studded with city-States engaged in maritime trade and not averse from foreign 
conquest; moreover it existed in close proximity to another region of mercantile interests, 
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the lands of the Arabic-speaking peoples. Greek science, reaching the Latin world through 
them, afforded a large part of the basis on which modern science was to be built (not 
all, because there were Chinese contributions); and inspired thereby, a manageable mathe- 
matics developed, with all its implications for accounting, banking and navigation. The 
success of the Reformation involved a decisive break with tradition, and Europeans were 
not slow to reach the .conclusion that there could in fact be real change in history, and 
that the Lord would truly make all things new. Protestantism, with its direct access to 
God, meant literacy, and what began with the necessity of reading the Scriptures ended 
in the hitherto unheard-of phenomenon of a really literate labour force, so that the class 
barrier of the written word was swept away, and managers, engineers, artisans and work- 
men could shade into one another without sharp distinctions. Europe after the Renais- 
-sance could almost be thought of-as a ee of tinder, and an “industrial revolution” 
was bound to follow. . 


It is interesting that the establishing of modern banks followed ‘the path and time- 
table of the Renaissance, starting in the Italian cities, extending to northern Europe, and 
then spreading to England. The rising national States, unhampered by the Chinese type 
of bureaucratic centralisation, quickly shifted their emphasis from agricultural wealth to 
the development of revenue from industrial and commercial sources. The organisation 
of national debts and joint-stock companies ensued. 


Once the movement of modern science had started, a train of circumstances and 
events also followed, and it is possible to trace how from one discovery and invention to 
another the modern world came into being in Europe and North America. The’ people of 
those regions were given extraordinary cues from Nature, and the chances were accepted. 
Before the end of the 13th century the British Isles generated important trading cities, 
especially London, and owing to their latitude there was great need for fuel. Open. seam 
coal was won at least as early as that, but it could not suffice. Then came the discovery 
of atmospheric pressure in Renaissance times, and by the 18th century the draining of 
mines, previously an insuperable limiting factor, could be accomplished thanks to the in- 
ventions of Savery and Newcomen. Completed by Watt, the steam-engine brought the 
industrial revolution into being, spear-headed by the textile industries, especially cotton, 
and gave rise to the steam-ship and the railway. The new cotton industry in particular 
was assured of an almost infinite market. The steam-engine then reacted back on science 
with the development of energetics and thermodynamics. In turn the 18th-century science 
of electricity found employment as electrical engineering, able to provide cheap and con- 
venient artificial light and tractive power from central generating stations. Finally came 
petroleum engineering, also giving light at first, and lubricants too, but then with the 
internal combustion engine affording simple prime movers that could work unattended 
and drive in all directions the small carriages with which we are so familiar. Coal, iron 
and oil were thus the real wealth of the Western world, far more so than gold and silver, 
and the peoples of the Western world were fortunate in that vast supplies of these natural 
‘endowments were to be found under their territories. Without them, modern science 
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`would have been. nugatory. With фай; but lacking modern science, as in China, new 
forms of society could not come to birth. : 


China’s Future 


With the above exposé as a background, it might seem that the world ought to 
have advised China to separate herself from her past and copy the West in earnest. In 
fact such proposals gained currency some fifty years ago, and were even accepted by 4 
handful of Chinese intellectuals. History however has proved their complete absurdity. - 

China eschewed the concept that the. ownership. of property carries an inalienable 
right, not because her philosophers were incapable of conceiving the notion, but because _ 
` the idea itself was incompatible with China's physical environment, already manifesting its - 
effects inore than two thousand years ago. China abstained from developing an inde- 
pendent judiciary, not because the Chinese were by nature contemptuous of lew, but be- 
. cause in their history no stalemate between equal citizens of city-states, or king and feudal 
barons, calling for the arbitration of the jurist, ever developed. The lack of capitalist 
enterprise among the Chinese in late medieval and modern China was perhaps due to the 
. conviction that political stability was a much greater good than economic gain. To be 
sure, Chinese merchants never lacked the virtues of initiative, honesty, thrift, capable ac- 
countancy and ingenuity, as-has been abundantly -shown by their success as business men, 
-outstanding beyond. their neighbours, in all the countries of the 19th-century hai-wat 
diaspora; but there the government and ‘its difficulties were the care of others. What 
this background really indicates is that the solutions of China's problems are far more 
likely to be found from readjustments of classical motifs within rather than imitations of 
the world outside. A socialist form of society is far more congruent with China’s past 
than any capitalist one could be, hence the victory of the Kung-ch’an-tang over the Kuo- 
mimtang; but it will generate managers on a totally different and higher plane. 

` Once China finds the solutions to her problems, her experience will be invaluable 
to the rest of the world. For instance, land reform in the early 1950’s resulted in about 
five mou of land per capita in north China (where dry cereals are planted) and about one 
mou in south China (where the staple crop is rice). The latter is less than-one fifth of 
an acte. Such a degree of parcelisation would have excluded every possibility for tech- 
nological improvement if the distribution had remained as private holdings; so in the cir- 
cumstances collective ownership became the only logical answer. In the face of a steadily 
increasing population and shrinkage of natural resources throughout the world, the Chinese 

. experiment deserves to be watched with intense interest. 

The most important aspect of the Chinese revolution is that it has taken as its goal 
not only a-short-cut to industrialisation but also its achievement with greater rationality. 
This requires courage and discipline. Happily courage and discipline are not qualities lack- 
ing in China's social inheritance, since the Chinese learnt to overcome so many adverse 
conditions in the early phases of their history. It would be unwise indeed for them to 
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. abandon their assets and adopt modes of life which have always been fereign to them. 
` China's past difficulties were in the main technical in nature and modern technology ` 
can certainly solve them. Under State ownership, the creation of credit is no longer a 
problem, since the entire national resources can now be pooled for the most advantageous 
‘use. That the government can take some 3096 of the national product and put aside some. - 
4095 of this as investment, demonstrates a remarkable feat. of husbanding .financial re- 
sources. Of course economic advancement has focussed. the attention of the People's Re- 
publíc; more than half of some thirty ministerial posts that make up the State Council are 
related to economics. | | | 27 21 bg 5 | 

But a realistic appraisal. of the situation deters us from concluding that all problems 
have been solved. The Chinese leaders themselves never make such claims. The technique 
of advancing a modern economy -takes advantage of situations of imbalance, not to build 
up an artificial balance. Transportation and labour costs, material availability, and market 
conditions determine the feasibility of an undertaking. Such considerations can be put off 
when necessary in-a socialist country, but disregard of short-term profit usually arises be- . 

cause of emphasis on long-term aims, or to. serve non-economic purposes. How to mani. _ 
pulate the priorities and serve divergent needs is a problem that is taxing China's best : 
brains today: There is no existing model to follow either, as a problem exactly match- 
ing Chiha’s in nature and dimension has not arisen before. —— S NEL 

Assuredly the communes in China have.come to stay. The next step to stimulate 
speedy economic growth may well be to generate greater inter-regional and inter-communal 

` trade. This is of particular importance as China is abandoning the traditional approach 
of maintaining a large, undiversified and non-competitive economy.” Local all-round develop- 
ment, with much decentralisation of industry, is felt to be more appropriate. 

The greatest risk that China may. be exposed to, and one that the Chinese leaders 
are determined to eliminate, is the creation of a generation of technocrats. The enormous 
problems of planning and coordinating economic activities inevitably lead to a certain degree 
of professionalism, which could only too easily pave the way for a new managerial class. 
With the background of so large a’ working force, this could turn socialism into a revival 
of the bureaucratic rule of imperial China, the very thought of which makes Chinese hair 
stand on end. The great preventive measure against this is the reform of education. Po- 
litical and ethical education is therefore given at least as much emphasis as technical know- 
ledge, and qualification for higher education is judged to a great extent on the individual's 

_ enthusiasm and dedication for serving society. This emphasis may sometimes have been 
pushed too far, but there is little sign of -any retreat from it. | 

All these, we may conclude, are relative rather than absolute matters. When any 
revolution begins to ripen, it always finds more flexibility in decision-making. Today the 
. problem confronting the Chinese is the same that confronts the rest of the world; how. . 
` to find a reconciliation of economic rationality: with other qualities of life. . What will 
make the Chinese solution different is China's unique historical background, and everyone 
will have something to learn from it. : К a 
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Reminiscences of the Mao-shan 
by GIULIANO BERTUCCIOLI 


These notes were made’ during the summer of 1947 on the occasion of a short visit 
to the Mao-shan [1], one of the sacred mountains of the Taoist religion. I went there from 
Nanking, where I was attached to the Italian Embassy as a language student in 1946. 
Unfortunately, being still young and inexperienced, I didn’t realize the unique opportu- 
nity I had in visiting so important a place in the history of Taoism, and about which so 
little has been written by foreign visitors (°). I therefore made very few notes, a fact which 
I greatly regret. Moreover, the photos taken on that occasion were developed very in- 
competently and were spoiled. š 

Many years have passed since then. My notes had remained buried inside a drawer, 
when my friend Holmes Welch suggested that I put them together and eventually publish 
them. I was delighted to follow his advice (') and, reading through what I had written 
more than twenty-six years ago, I had the feeling of climbing the mountain and meeting 
the old monks again, as when I was a young man. 

I was not alone on that trip. I went together with a German friend, Dr H. Boeh- 
ling, who at that time was lecturing at the National Central University in Nanking. Our 
visit was part of a longer journey that took us to other monasteries in the region of Nan- 
king, such as those of Ch’i-hsia [2], on the mountain of the same name, and of Lung-ch’ang 
[3], on the mountain of Pao-hua [4], both of them belonging to the Buddhist cult. In this 
article I will omit how we arrived there and will only reproduce the text of my Diary from 
the day we left the Pao-hua mountain. I 


(1) In fact I know only the few pages written — of authority, intermongstery connections, and the 
by Toxrwa Dano and SmxiNo Ter, published in social background and motivation of monks and 
Shina Bunka Siseki (Vestiges of Chinese Culture), lay patrons and worshippers. This had now 
Tokyo, 1940-41, IV, pp. 812, with 12 illustra- been done for Buddhism but not for Taoism; 
tions. In Cnu Сит, Nanking, Shanghai, 1936, there and good informants, should there be any, were 
is a photo (p. 86, no. 288) of the Mao-shan taken probably elderly and enjoying a high mortality 


by a Dr Metzener, evidently à German. rate». I do not presume to be a good infor- 
(2) In his article < The Bellagio Conference mant nor do I wish to write a learned article 
on Taoist Studies » in HR, IX, 2-3, Nov. 1969 - on the importance of the Maoshan in the His- 


Feb. 1970, p. 134, H. WELCH wrote: « Efforts tory of Taoism. I know that a young sinologist, 
should be made not only to collect documentation Mr Strickmann, is working on this subject. This 
but, even more urgent, to seek out living infor- article of mine is simply a diary with some sub- 
mants who had good knowledge of specific main- sequent notes. It may give some idea of life 
land monasteries, interview them, and collate their in a famous Taoist Monastery twenty-six years 
recollections as to the number of ‘monks, the size ago, just before the great changes in the Main- 
of landholdings, the state of repair, daily sched land. 1 1 

ules, titles and duties of officers, transmission 
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Tuesday, 22nd July, 7 

We left the convent of Lung-ch’ang at 7 a.m. and walked down the mountain through 
the valley, at the end of which was the village of T’ang-shan [5]. There at 9.30 a.m., we 
boarded a truck that took us up to T'ien-wang ssu. [6]. On the way, we saw on our right . 
the walled city of Chii-jung [7], dominated by a high pagoda. At T’ien-wang ssu, we left 
the truck and, as it was already noon, we had lunch in a small inn near the bridge. People ` 
there had evidently seen very few foreigners in their lives and took us for “medicine 
_ salesmen” who travel from village to village selling the Bayer products. At 2 p.m. we left | 

on board another truck bound for Nan-chen chieh [8], which left us in the middle of Һе 

plain, among rice fields and canals. It was unbearably hot and, when we started walking 
on the narrow path through Һе watered fields, loaded with heavy sacks, we were dlmost 
on the point of fainting: “There were no trees to offer shelter from the sun. 


Rising from the plain stood the Mao-shan, its moderate height (520 m.) being en- 


_. hanced by the fact that it stood by itself, with no other hills surrounding it. It culminated 


in three peaks: the San-Mao feng [9], each named after one of the three brothers Mao 
who, according to the legend, lived at the end of the Chou dynasty and withdrew from 
the world to settle there (*). The monastery could be seen on the peak on the right, the 
‘highest of them. It was built just on top, with high walls pierced by few windows, resem- 
bling a medieval castle or a Tibetan monastery, without the curved and gentle roofs typical 
of all Chinese temples. Its appearance was rather forbidding, as if the builders had chosen 
the highest peak of the mountain for the purpose of defence, or even more to isolate them- 
selves from thé world. It suggested the strange preference of the Taoists for the high 
mountains, theirs being a religion. of the heights, while on the contrary the Buddhist mon- 
asteries in China are usually built on the plains or in some well-secluded valley as in the 
case of those of Ch'i-hsia and Pao-hua in the same area. 


We walked toward the mountain until we approached its rather steep slopes. On 
the foothills stood a much dilapidated building, which in better times had been used as 
a rest-house for those about to climb the mountain. It was probably all that remained of 
the Wu-liang tien (The Hall without beams) [10] which appears in the first wooden block 
table of the Mao-shan chih [11] showing the mountain as it was in 1671 (*). Shortly after- 


(3) They are Mao Ying [36], the eldest; Mao dated 1920, which was reprinted just before 
Ku [37], the second, and Mao Chung [38], the the war in Shanghai. There are however two 
youngest, known also respectively as Ssu-ming- older Mao-shan chib: one in 33 cbgan, with a 
chün (Lord who controls destiny) [39]; Ting-lu- . preface by Liu Te-pin [46] date 1268 (Tao-/s'eng 
chün (Lord who controls hierarchy) [40] and [47], 153-158) and another,. which I have not 
Pao-ming-chün (Lord who protects destiny) [41]. seen, in 15 chüan, printed in 1550 with a preface 

(*) This is the Mao-shan chib in 4 volumes by Hu Yen [48] dated 1423 and another by Ней 
and 14 cbZam [42] published in 1671, with a Chiu-ssu [49] dated 1550. See CHEN Kuo-ru, 
preface by Ta Shan-kuang [43] dated 1669. It was Tao-ts'ang yhantiu k'ao [50], Shanghai, 1939, рр. 
reprinted in 1877 and 1898. There is also am 226-270. According to Toxrwa Dayo, SEKINO 
abridged edition in one volume, the Mao-sban TEL op. cit, p. 10, all that remained of the 
chib cbi-yao [44] with a preface by Tao Min [45] Wu-iang tien in 1912 was ruins. 
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wards we turned: right and we took a path which soon’ gave way to high stone steps that ` 
went up and up to the summit. A stone balustrade, on the cnn side, had been built | 


to help the pilgrims in their ascent. 
We reached the summit some time after five o’clock, and for a while rested on the: 


lawn in front of the entrance to the monastery. From there the view was magnificent. m 
The eye ranged over the large plain where villages, canals, creeks. and ponds could be - - 


seen. To the left, there was- the large lake of Ch’ang-t’ang [12]. In front, there were hills 
of moderate height. Richthofen is right when he writes that the views from the high: 
summits are the greatest charm of the bills around Nanking and that rarely does a view. 
` from a high summit convey so perfectly the image of a map, owing to the.many straight 
lines in créeks, fieldmarks and footpaths, which touch each other at all angles (°). And he 
had never: zclimbed the Mao-shan which is the bighest of them all! 

`On this side, the wall of the monastery was not:so high. Some stone steps fanked . 
by a rail with stone lions were in front of the arched entrance. Over the gate was an 
inscription bearing the full name of the monastery: ` Lai-tseng cbiu-bsiao wan-fu kung (Pa- 
lace on which was bestowed by imperial order the name of the Ten Thousand Blessings. 
of the Ninth Empyrean) [13]. « The life-pervading principle of the Way is ever existing » 
[14] was written on the right. On the left, another inscription read: « A life of ten thousand 
years. without end » [15]. There were two more recently written sentences in white chalk 
extolling the merits of the government of the time atid not worthy of note (®). 

We remained for a while in doubt as to whether to enter or not, as from the gate 
only a dilapidated courtyard could be seen, but no monks or peasants. Finally we entered, 
passing first through a rather dark atrium, where on‘ both sides we saw statues of the 
White Tiger and of the Blue Dragon while in the centre was the image of another Taoist 


(5) Baron Richtbofen’s Letters 1870-1872, «In the palace [66] there is a terrace [67] 


Shanghai, 1903, pp. 85-86. for ascending [to heaven] by flight. 

(°) The Mao-sban chib, printed in 1671, gives «In the palace there are only five halls [68] 
the following description of the buildings on the . and pavilions [69]. In front there is the T’at-yilan 
highest of the peaks of the Mao-shan (cbZan 10): pao-tien [70]; in the rear there is the Kao-cben 


«In ancient times, the Sheng-yu-kuan [51] tien [71]; at left there is the Sbeng-fu sbemg-cb'ien 
was built for the sactifices in bonour of Ssu-ming ts’ang-ching pao-ko [72]; at the left of the moun- 
[52]. Now it is called Chin-bsiao kung [53]. tain gate there is the Sbemg-sbib ko [73] and in 

< During the Han dynasty, a stone altar [54] the middle there are two porches [74] with 
and a stone house [55] were built for the sacrifices countless hundreds of columns where the sacrifices 


to tbe stone images of the Three Lords Mao [56]. to the three chenjen [75]: Liu [76], Ta [77] 
During the Ch'i and Liang dynasties, [the house] and Hsü [78] are held. 

became a temple [57]. On the third year of the < There are six convents [79]; Ya@-bsieng [80], 
Yen-yu [58] period of reign of the Yüan dynasty Jao-bsiu [81], 1-уйп [82], Lichen [83] and Iku 
(1316), the three monasteries [59] Sbeng-yu [60], [84] ». 

Te-yu [61] and Jem-yu [62] were built by im- `À much shorter description appears in the 


perial order on the three peaks. The Sbeng-yu older Meo-sban chib (preface by Liu Ta-pin dated 
monastery was reserved for the sacrifices to the 1268), chien 27, which mentions only the Sheng- 
Great Lord Mao [63]. On the 26th year of the yu kuan built on the top of the highest peak, 
Wan-li [64] period of reign of the Ming dynasty the Ta Mao-shan [85]. At that time the main 
(1598), its name was changed by TOP order Taoist temples were at the foot of the second 
into Chiu-hsiao kung [65]. peak, the Chung Mao-shan [86]. ` 
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deity, the Wang-ling-kuan [16]. The walls of the courtyard were crumbling from age. A 
large bronze tripod was in the centre. In front of the entrance, on the other side of the 
courtyard, more steps led to another and higher courtyard. It was flanked on the right 
and on the left by buildings that appeared to have been restored only recently. In the 
middle, there was a very large incense burner. In front was the simple and severe facade 
of the temple. І 

Some children who were there took us to a door of the building on the left-hand 
side, and through a long and dark corridor to a room where we were told to wait. After 
a while, a distinguished looking gentleman in his sixties, tall and straight like a soldier, 
came to greet us and welcome us to the temple. After introducing ourselves, we expressed 
our interest in Taoism and asked if it were possible to spend the night there, as it was 
already too late to go back. Mr Sun Fenglin [17] — as he was named — offered us tea 
and invited us to stay as guests of the temple. He was the lay administrator there. We 
were given the opportunity of taking a bath in a room on a lower level which resembled 
a cellar. The bath-tub was a very large iron cauldron normally used for cooking rice. After 
having refreshed ourselves, we were accompanied to the room that had been assigned to 
us for the night: a small cell, like a two-berth cabin, remarkably clean, on the farthest 
comet of the building. Looking out from the small, square window, one could see the 
plain far below, already enveloped by the dark shadows of the night. 


Wednesday, 23rd July, 1947 


In the morning, Mr Sun introduced us to the abbot of the I-yiin convent, an old 
man of seventy, with a long, white beard, blind in one eye but with an intelligent ex- 
pression, T'eng Shui-chih [18], the abbot, was president of the Society for the Reform 
of the Taoist Religion of the’ Great Mao-shan in the Kiangsu Province [19]. Both he and 
Mr Sun explained to us the programme of the Society which had been founded by them 
with the aim of revitalizing Taoism. They hoped to obtain the support of the government 
authorities and cooperation from other Taoist sects, such as those acknowledging the au- 
thority of Chang, the Master of Heaven [20], and those of the Pai-yün kuan [21] in Pe- 
king. The Society Programme was expounded in a printed leaflet which they gave me. 

In the monastery there was a school for the preparation of future monks. The stu- 
dents — ten in all — attended it under the guidance of an old teacher and were sup- 
posed to follow the usual programme of. the Chinese schools with added readings in Taoist 
Literature, such as the Tos-mu Ching [22] ('). Lessons took place in a large room near the 
temple from 6 to 11 a.m. and from 2 to 5.30 p.m. The courses lasted six years, and at 
the end of that time the students, by then 16 to 18 years old, were supposed to decide 
whether to become priests or not, All the students had a large round tonsure in the 


(т) In the monastery there was a little chapel with e statue of Tou-mu. 
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middle of their scalp, similar to that of our Franciscan friars, while the monks wore their 
hair long, bound in the typical knot on the top of the head, the only exception being the 
old abbot, who was almost bald. I saw only five monks, including the abbot. 

We spent the morning visiting the monastery, which had been partially réconstructed 
atter having suffered damage during the war. It was remarkably well-kept, a surprise for 
me, who until then had only seen the dirty little Taoist temples of Nanking: Tou-mu 
kung [23] and Erh-lang miao [24] where the priests, wily and depraved fellows, seemed to 
embody all the vices and corruption of a decadent religion. Here, on the contrary, the 
rooms and the temple were clean and the monks were agreeable. Mr Sun seemed to be the 
driving force, fanatically determined to restore the Mao-shan to its former position as a 
famous centre of worship and learning. 

As I have already mentioned, the second courtyard was flanked on the two long 
sides by two two-storey buildings with few windows protected by iron bars and two 
doors each. Their whole aspect was that of a prison or military barracks, notwithstanding 
the fancy names written over each door: Lyin Tao-ytian (Convent of the Harmonious 
Clouds) [251 and I-kw Тао-уйан (Convent of the Ceremonious Snow-goose) [26] on one 
side and Pai-ysin Tao-yiian (Convent of the White Clouds) [27] and Ying-hsii Tao-ytian 
(Convent which Welcomes the Dawn) [28] on the other. The first two names are men- 
tioned in the Mao-shan chib printed in 1671, chüan 10 (see note 6). 

On one of the two shorter sides was the staircase that led down to the first and lower 
courtyard. It was bordered by two small buildings similar to little turrets, with one large 
door each, facing the upper courtyard. Above the door of one was written: Pao-ts'ang-k'u 
(Storage of the Precious Collections) [29] (*), which was another overstatement, as inside 
there was nothing precious to be seen. On the other short side, facing the staircase, was 
the temple: a simple, square brick facade where only three openings could be seen, the 
door in the middle and two windows, all arched and with a stone frame. The door frame 
was beautifully carved. The steps going up to the door, which was on a higher level 
than the courtyard, had a marble balustrade on which strange animals had been carved. 

The interior of the temple was rather dark, as very little light entered through the 
windows. The altar was in the center, decorated with the gilded statues of the Three 
Lords Mao. In front there were a bronze tripod and two large incense burners. The 
roof of the hall was supported by four rows of wooden pillars: seven pillars on each of 
the two outer rows while three were on the two inner rows. On the left side, near the 
entrance, was a big bronze bell; on the right side, a large drum. The hall was rectangular 
and had doors on its four sides. On the wall behind the altar there was a passage leading 
to a third courtyard, which was therefore on a still higher level than the other two. It 
corresponded exactly to the summit of the mountain and it was occupied in the centre by 


(*) E. CHAVANNES, Le T'ai Chan, Paris, 1910, cérémonie religieuse, les fiches de jade attachées 
р. 55, explains the meaning of Pao-s«ng-k'u as avec un lien d'or sur lesquelles on écrivait la 
follows: < Cette expression est la désignation priére adressée à la divinité ». 
populaire de l'endroit où on cachait, après la 
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„а raised terrace built in stone and surrounded by a stone АА ` In the middle of 


the terrace there was a simple stone altar with a stone p’aitou [30], over which was written 


T’ien-t’ai (Terrace of Heaven) [31], and a stone arch in front. The terrace was covered . 
. with grass and moss, as was the remaining part of the courtyard. A very large bronze 


tripod was near the stone altar and above this the three. characters Sam-rien men (The 


° door to the Three Heavens) [32], were carved. The terrace is mentioned in: the Mao-shan 


chib printed in 1671, chan 10 (see note 6). It was evidently the holiest place of the mon- 
astery, as -from there Mao Yin was supposed to have flown to heaven (°). ١ 

In the afternoon we went out of the. main entrance, turned left and we walked behind 
the monastery to a pavilion of no particular interest which was the starting point of the 
road to the second peak: the Chung Mao-shan [33] or Erh Mao-feng [34]. We were discour- . 
aged from proceeding further by our guide who told us that the mountain was not safe 


` owing to the presence of bandits, so we turned back and headed for the monastery en- 


tranee. It was almost sunset when we saw one of the Taoist monks, the youngest of all, 


` come ouf with a sword and begin a kind of religious dance pointing with the weapon to I 


the sky where some dark clouds had gathered. Mr Sun said it was the rain dance, asking 


| for rain so that the fields in the plain below would benefit from it, and he spoke of the 


male dragon and the female dragon (each of them hiding inside one of the ‘darkest clouds) 
which were supposed to meet. Then the rain would at once start to fall. In fact the 
clouds were being driven by the wind and were moving in from many sides. When they 
met forming a single dark mass of vapours, the rain fell. Evidently Mr Sun and the 
monk were well aware that at a certain time of the day it would rain and in order to 
*épater les infidèles”, they had made very timely arrangements for the sword dance ('°). 


We then entered the monastery and tried. to get some other information about the 
number of monks who lived on the whole mountain. We were told that there were more 
than one hundred monks, which we thought was 'a rather exaggerated estimate. One of 
them, Mr Sun explained, was over a hundred years old and an expert in the art of breath 
control; others were busy collecting the pharmaceutical plants for which the mountain was 
famous. I asked about the library’s collection; but my question was evaded by Mr Sun 
who told me that the majority of the books were kept in cases, waiting for new shelves 
to be prepared. He assured me that the monastery possessed a complete set of the Taoist 
Canon, edited by the Commercial Press, plus many volumes of the older Ming edition, of 
which, according to the Mao-shan chib printed in 1671,7 :tbüan 2, there were formerly 
three complete sets іле the three main monasteries of thé, mountain, donated in 1610 and 


= 


(°) There ів a photo of the terrace in ToxrwA supernatural light is visible, People say it is the 
Dayo, SExINO Ти, ор. ci, pl. 8/2. In the light of the alchemists’ crucible or a divine lamp... 
Yian-fu kung [87], another monastery of the In the mountain there is a spring, which is called 
Mao-shan range, there was a similar terrace. See “the pond of Heaven". Whenever a divine 
Toxrwa Daro, SEKINO THI, op. cit., p. 8/1 and dragon abides there, there is no drought. The 
Cuu Cur, op. cit, p. 86, n. 288. District Magistrate takes part personally in the ` 

(10) Mao-shen chib, printed in 1671, chien sacrifices to ask for its protection».  : 
10: «On the summit of the Te Maoshan a А : RO wd 7 
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A sketch map of the Chiw-bsico kung: А, C, O courtyards; В, F, R tripods, 

ET", Ез, Ез, E“ entrance to the four convents (nr. 25, 26, 27, 28); G temple; 

H school; I statue of Tou-mu; L waiting room; M dining roam; N bedroom; 
P terrace; Q stone altar; S stone arch; T stone balustrade. 





1615. These copies had been scattered during the T’ai-p’ing rebellion and the battles of 
1938 (7) І was shown only a rather old book entitled T'iem-sbib уй Kuo-shib tsai chin- 
Hen pientun wei Tao tu tsun-i (The discussion in the golden hall between the Master of 
Heaven and the Master of State on the Tao as the only venerable one) [35]. Mr Sun told 
us that in the monastery there was kept the jade seal of the Mao-shan abbots (7) and 
their precious magic sword. He promised to show them to us some other time but unfor- 
. tunately for me the chance never came. 

In the evening, being now on more friendly terms with Mr Sun, we feigned surprise 
at not having seen any representative of the fair sex in the monastery. He told us that, 
although women believers could now visit the temple in order to burn incense to the Gods, 
no female was allowed to remain in the monastery after sunset. This measure had been 
taken in order to maintain peace in the community, since the presence of women would 
distract the monks from their religious duties. However, the Taoists of the Mao-shan did 
not advocate abstinence. He said that, in the plain, where the day before we had toiled 
with our sacks, there were many houses belonging to the monastery and inhabited by the 
"wives" of the monks. Whenever one of them wanted to put into practice the teachings 
of the Yellow Emperor or of Old P'eng (a euphemism for sexual relations), he had to 
descend and go there to spend some time with his woman. At night, however, he was 
supposed to return to the monastery, so that only those endowed with a very ardent... 
faith were able to withstand the ordeal of going up and down on a summer day or any 
other time (**), 

At meal times — which we spent together with Mr Sun and the old abbot — we 
had the chance of appreciating the monastery’s food. After having been subjected for 
some days to the vegetarian diet of the Buddhist monks, we found that the Taoist cuisine 
was much superior — more tasty, spicy and hot, suitable to people who were not mor- 
tifying themselves with abstinences and fasting. 


Thursday, 24th July, 1947 


In the early morning, around 7.40, we bade farewell to the monks and left the mon- 
astery, going down the mountain by another path. Not finding any truck that would take 
us to the nearby village of T’ien-wang ssu, we had to walk, arriving there at 1.30 p.m. 
We returned the next day to Nanking by the same route that had brought us to the Mao- 
shan, 


(2) According to C'en Kuo-FU, op. cit., pp. inscription prohibiting women from climbing the 
209-210. ` mountain was carved on the wall of a pavilion 

(28) According to the Mao-shan chib printed at the base of the Ta Maoshan. It was called 
in 1671, сЬйан 2, a jade seal was bestowed by Cbao-sbam Ping (The pavilion which faces the 
the emperor in 1613. mountain) [88] and its name is mentioned also in 

(?) In the past, women were not allowed to the older Mao-san cbib (preface by Liu Ta-pin 
climb the mountain. According to the Mao-sban dated 1268), chdan 6, but not the text of the 
cbib printed in 1671, cbüem 10, the text of an prohibition. 
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I was never able to return to the Mao-shan, Boehling visited it once more alone in 
1948, arriving there when the Taoists were celebrating the 60th birthday of Mr Sun. From 
his Mao-shan Tagebuch I translate some passages (™): 

« Yesterday was an important festive occasion: Mr Sun celebrated his 60th birthday. 
Eighty Taoists from the neighbourhood gathered here, and flutes sounded all the day long. 
Mr Sun comported himself like a country gentleman. Tall, slim and of erect bearing, he 
greeted his guests with a gracious and friendly manner. The little Taoists had been in a 
state of excitement for some days, and rummaged inquisitively through all the baskets 
which were brought to the mountain: foodstuffs, delicacies, gifts — what an abundance of 
things! We had a sumptuous meal with a great deal of rice wine, and I was allowed to go 
with them into the small room, usually firmly locked, where cult-objects and musical 
instruments were kept. I also saw for the first time the precious holy sword with the 
gold-inlaid seven stars on the blade. Several masses were sung to the accompaniment 
of flutes, trumpets, kettledrums, gongs, bells, ch’ing, castanets. There is something archaic 
and harsh about the music, and the flutes play an important part ». 


* * تنا 


< Today I had a long conversation with the abbot. He belongs to another time, and 
could have stepped out of a Shakespeare performance, with his breeches, crossed with 
white garters, his long sparse beard, and with a staff in his trembling hand, But no, he is 
even older! He belongs to an ancient, mythical age. He has one eye missing and the other 
is dull and staring. And yet he sees everything with this eyel His hearing, too, is still 
acute, and from the way he suddenly flings a word into the conversation, one realizes that 
he hears much more than he alleges. The old fox! He is at once a prophet and a priest, 
able both to bless and to curse. The Taoists fear him, and the people revere him. He 
goes about soundlessly, as old, half-blind people often do; one hardly notices him, but he 
notices and spies out everything around him. He often mutters to himself and speaks in 
riddles ». Í 


Ж * Ж 


< Day in and day out the pupils read the Taoist scriptures, though the Tao-Te Ching 
is not included, as it is considered too difficult, and are instructed in the cult music and 
in ceremonial procedure. The school is supervised by a lay teacher, who looks like a large 


(14) Boehling wrote me on 26th January sonal diary in lyrical prose. But there is some 
1973 as follows: «... Of course, you can quote scientific substance in it and I have no objection 
me, as you suggested. The Mao-shan Diary has if you wish to make use of it... ». 
never been published. It is rather a very per- 
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Fig. 1 - Mao-shan chib, 1671 ed.: The plain at the foothills of the Ta Mao-shan. In the foreground, the 
Wu-liang tien. 
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Fig. 2 - Mao-sban chib, 1671 ed.: The Ta Mao-shan with the buildings of the Chiu-hsiao wan-fu kung. 
The stone steps which lead to the summit can be clearly seen. In the left foreground there is the Hua- 
yang tung, one of the many caves of the mountain. 
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frog, has an incredibly deep bass voice, and smokes the Chinese narghile all the time. A 
Taoist directs the musical instruction, and has a great deal of authority, for every now and 
. then someone gets a box on the ears. Each of the youths plays a particular instrument, 
and almost all play the flute. Besides their spiritual education they also have to help 
with the household tasks, and the daily duties are long and difficult. In winter it is very 
cold on the mountain and the wind blows through the unheated halls. Now in summer 
the little fellows are fortunate and romp about freely in knee-breeches. What must the 
world seem like, when one has gone though this school? ». 


x ke 


< The Taoists on the mountain -— there must be about thirty of them — are grouped 
in various houses. A responsible Taoist is in charge of each house, Of these, Yao is the 
one I like best. He also has the library under his care, or rather, what remains of it on 
the mountain. The rest, including a complete copy of the Taoist Canon, is supposed to be 
hidden in a mountain cave in the district, on account of the precarious state of affairs, 
according to what the abbot says. It may well be. I could not ascertain whether it was 
the old edition of the canon which was referred to; it would be worth while finding out 
about this. “You can’t go into the cave in summer”, Yao told me. “In the hot season 
there are too many snakes and other vermin back there. Wait until winter. Then I will 
go there together with you”. 


On the 25th August 1948, I received a letter from Mr Sun who assured me that 
the books of the library had now been arranged in the new shelves and that they were 
waiting for me. By that time, I had had the chance of reading through the Mao-shan cbib 
of 1671 and was therefore in a better position to profit from a second visit to the mon- 
astery as I had prepared a series of questions and a list of places to visit. I was planning 
to go there again when the situation which was developing in China forced me to post- 
pone my plan indefinitely. And that was the last time I heard from Mr Sun and the 
Taoists of the Mao-shan. 
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stood iñ its ethnico-cultural and  historico-reli- 
gious relevancies, without also taking account of 
the neighbouring reality of the Eastern Hima 
layas, of Tibet, Nepal, etc. The present authoress 
has clearly grasped this especially as regards the 
historico-religious substratum, as her remarks 
prove (p. 16): «From the Kafirs of Afghanistan 
to the ancestors of the ancient-Tibetan Bon reli- 
gion, and to the Lepcha of Sikkim, a common 
basis is devined, which seems also to be the 
basis for the cults of the upper reaches of the 
river Beas»-(— the valley of Kulu, a former 
principality in northeast Punjab, the object ot 
her present monograph as will at once be evident). 
In this context she prizes and makes adequate use 
of the work done by G. Tucci to deepen our 
understanding of the historico-religious strati- 
fication of High Asia as a whole from the Hima 
layas to the Hindukush. 

As a scheme of things, one may perhaps speak 
of a sort of tacit Arbeitsteilung between the 
prevailingly Tibetological school created and 
developed by G. Tucci with the active col- 
laboration of .L. Petech above all, and what we 
may call the “school of Heidelberg”, made up 
of that group of researchers and explorers that 
have gathered together under aegis of the South 
Asia Institute of Heidelberg University. This 
band of ethnologists, indologists, historians, geog- 
raphers, etc. has selected as its hunting-ground the 
immense mountainous region to the north of the 
Punjab and the valley of the Kabul, a region 
that had been neglected, for some unknown 
reason, by ethnology (not to mention. palaeo-eth- 
nology) down to the second world war. Eth 
nologists in fact believed that with the conversion 
to Islam (1895/96) of the “pagan” Kafirs of 
the Hindukush (they are called < Nuristanis > in 
modern Afghanistan) the sole complex still eth- 
nologically relevant in-this area had been destroyed 
forever. 

Instead, with the organized cooperation of 
the aforesaid inter-disciplinary institute, an unex- 
pected ethico-religious world is taking ever clearer 
shape. Field exploration has shown that the 
< paganism > of the Kafirs was in no sense an 
isolated phenomenon: the same cultural area 
embraces not only the Kalash tribe of Chitral 
but a multiplicity of other populations and 
mountain tribes speaking the Kafir or Dardic 
languages (both Indoeuropean) or the mysterious 
Burushaski tongue of unknown origin. The reli- 
gious and social systems in force in this area 
— an area that as early as 1815 Elphinstone 
wished to define as « Greater Kafiristan » — may 
be looked upon as variants of a single basic 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND FINE ARTS 


GABRIELE JETTMAR, Die Holztempel des oberen 
Kalutales - In ibrem bistoriscben, religiösen 
und kunstgeschichtliche Zusammenbangen (Bei- 
tráge zur Südasienforschung - Südasien-Institut 
Universität Heidelberg, vol. 2) (Wiesbaden, 
Franz Steiner Verlag, 1974, X, 134 pp., 48 
pls, 27 figs. in the text). 


We ask to be excused for beginning with a 
somewhat lengthy quotation. But it is difficult 
to find elsewhere an equally clear and authoritative 
definition of the tasks with which science, indeed 
a complex of scientific disciplines, is faced when 
confronted with specific high mountain chains that 
partly for millennia « have served as refuges to 


remnants of ancient peoples and civilizations, - 
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in which, comparatively unmolested, they could 
preserve their identity and traditions, some till 
the present day. In Europe, the Alps and the 
Pyrenees; in Africa, the Atlas Range, Tibesti and 
Abyssinia; in Western Asia, the Hauran, the 
Taurus Range, the Caucasus, the Kurdistan 
Mountains, the Hindukush; in India, the Naga 
and Khasi Hills, Gondwana and the Nilgiris, for 
instance, are well-known for the primitive tribes 
. and cultures they shelter». The author of these 
lines (Hermann Goetz, « Cultural Mysteries of 
the Western Himalayas», in Studies im the 
History «nd Art of Kashmir end the Indian 
Himalaya, Wiesbaden, 1969) is himself one of 
the pioneers of this approach to the < cultural 
mysteries» of High India, and in fact he goes 
on: « Much less attention has been paid to 
the Western Himalayas, although, lying as they 
have done, on the flank of innumerable barbarian 
incursions into the Punjab, and also on important 
trade routes to Central Asia, they are likely to 
prove a similer treasurehouse of most interesting 
remnants of the pest. Already, early in this 
century, prominent scholars libe H.A. Rose, Sir 
Edward Maclagan, Prof. J. Ph. Vogel, Sir Aurel 
Stein, Sir John Marshall and others had pointed 
out that nowhere else has the historical, eth- 
nological and archaeological evidence been so 
little disturbed as here. But their appeal was 
hardly heeded. The valleys of the Himalayas, 
even Kashmir, have still to yield us most of 
their scientific secrets ». 

The lines we have quoted bring home to us 
the fact that an entire programme is implied to 
be realized over an immense cal عت‎ 
tension, since the area of the Western Himalayas, 
indicated by Goetz, cannot be organically under- 


acquainted de visu with the relatively isolated 
region of Kulu and with the artistic monuments 
appertaining. This is one of the oldest prin- 
cipalities of the western Himalayas and according 
to the authoress an area affording « ап example 
in full dress (Paradebeispiel) of the survival 
of popular cults under the cloak of Hinduism ». 
Already a worthy explorer of last century, J. 
Biddulph (Tribes of the Hindoo Koosb, 1880) 
expressed his amazement when confronted with 
this labyrinth of countless deep-lying valleys set 
between «a large number of lofty mountains 
within so confined a space >. And this explorer's 
confusion grew worse confounded when be ob- 
served that each valley had its own gods, indeed 
myriads of gods, so much so that according 
to his estimate the Kafir Pantheon comprises 
as many as 18,000 divinities. And the findings of 
Gabriele Jettmar are analogous as regards the 
valley of Kulu known locally as the < valley of 
the gods». It is true that the local people told 
her of «only» 360 valley divinities, but it is 
clear that no one, not even our diligent authoress, 
has been able to check such fantastic figures. 
There is no doubt that G. Jettmar is right in 
attributing this proliferation of gods to the syn- 
cretistic and decidedly "polytheistic" mentality 
of these “pagan” valley folk who are anxious 
not to let any divine or demoniacal figure slip 
through their fingers once it has somehow en 
their sphere of being. i 

The inexhaustible supplier of these “nu- 
minous” figures has, of course, always been 
nearby India whether local demons were equated 
with Hanuman, the popular king of monkeys, 
or whether female and unequivocally autoch- 
thonous divinities were identified with Durga, 
the avatar of Sri Lakíhmi. Of late, the authoress 
tells us, Visnuism has begun to establish a 
footing in this valley which has favoured the ` 
further decline of some earlier temples. On the 
other hand, some of them have been taken over 
by Tibetan refugees, who have also settled in this 
valley, and have been transformed into Buddhist- 
Lamaist sanctuaries. Be that as it may, the 
authoress notes that « Vishnuism, as a cult form, 
remains a basically extraneous element in this 
mountainous region », even though the motifs of 
the Vishnu-evatdras continued to be very popular 
as ornamentation in the traditional art of intaglio. 
In the past Visnuism and/or Sivaism in this 
area were often bound up with the wishes of 
the princely dynasty reigning therein. Popular 
cults, on the other hand, had been untouched 
by orthodox and ufficial Hinduism. 

Popular religion knows and worships other 
gods besides Vishnu and Shiva. At Kulu — 
one of the most archaic and most isolated areas 
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structure perhaps already existent bere in its 
essential features before the beginning of our 
era. This ancestral structure bas managed to 
survive in the face of two great world religions 
that became superimposed subsequently: Bud- 
dhism and Islam. The former has now completely 
disappeared, while the second, here as in other 
parts of the world, has been successful in assimi- 
lating the last traces of ancient local beliefs. 


The foregoing needed to be’ said in order to 
“place” both the book we are reviewing and 
its authoress in a true light and g proper chrono- 
logical. setting. The work is a product of that 
typical inter-disciplinary research that for some 
years now has been undertaken by the afore- 
mentioned institute of Heidelberg University. 
Indeed, the authoress is linked in more than 
one way with the institute, since she is the 
daughter, pupil and collaborator of one of its 
most active members, the ethnologist and paleo- 
ethnologist of that university, Prof. Karl Jettmar, 
well-known to our readers through various studies 
of his that have been reviewed in the columns 
of our journal. A student of the history of 
oriental art, the young Gabriele Jettmar has been 
deeply concernel as well with ethnological and 
historico-religious problems connected with the 
area she selected as her specialization, the region 
`of the Punjab Hill States, not a surprising choice 
by & pupil of scholars of such wideranging scope 
as Karl Jettmar, her father, Hermann Goetz, 
Head of the Department of History of Art, and 
Hermann Berger, Head of the Department of 
Indology in the Institute (the last two were also 
the Doktorpáter and examiners for her degree 
thesis now published as the Institute's Beitrag 
zur Südasien]orscbumg). It must be borne in 
mind that none of these scholars mentioned is 
an "indoor" ethnologist: Karl Jettmar has carried 
intense field work in West Pakistan and Afgha- 
nistan, the Karakoram Range, etc; Hermann 
Goetz is by common consent one of the leading 
specialists alive in all the regions and relative 
arts of India; Hermann Berger did research 
work for a number of years in Hunze-Karakoram 
and is considered one of the few specialists 
acquainted with the Burushaski (Hunza) and the 
Dardic languages. Another member of this band 
of researchers of the “Heidelberg school” which 
the daughter of Karl Jettmar has now joined 
is — last but not least — the author of the 
monograph on the Kafirs (Die Kafiren - Formen 
der Wirtschaft und geistigen Kultur, 1962) Peter 
Snoy, a work already appraised by us (in EW, 
XVI, 1966, pp. 148 f). 

Gabriele Jettmar is not a historian of art 
or an ethnologist confined to her study. Sbe is 


avid for human flesh, while other localities are 
the haunt of crowds of Deotes: Devis, Risbis, 
Birs, Nagas, and other ancestral divinities barely 
individualized. 

It is here that we detect that « common 
basis» of Himalayan beliefs comprising Кайт 
and Dards and extending to the Zen-2un sub- 
stratum of the Bon religion of Tibet: this sub- 
stratum, as we saw, has been postulated by the 
authoress (p. 16 quoted above). In fact readers 
of Die Religionen Tibets und der Mongolei 
by G. Tucci апа W. Heissig (1970), especially the 
chapter devoted to Tibetan popular religion, 
repeatedly meets with kindred figures belonging 
to demonology and active in this other zone of 
the Himalayas. The coincidence is particularly 
striking where the dākmī are concerned: the 
famous fairies associated with the order of witches 
(Hexenorden) — figures corresponding in some 
respects to the Schwarm der Hexenheit and in 
our context to the aforementioned Jognis, Devis 
and other Bergdámonmen dwelling on the peaks 
of Kulu. In this instance we refer the reader 
to what G. Tucci, in his various other writings, 
has to say about ddkini-witches in the “numinous” 
district of Uddiyana (Swat Valley). In the Kulu 
valley the conterpert to these and other kindred 
powers is the various groups of Deotas; and the 
authoress lists the most important of them, 
though it is difficult to trace a clear dividing. 
line between them owing to their collective, 
“family” existence Gruppenexistenz. The 
authoress compares them with the “gods of the 
common world” (¿jg rien pa) of the Tibetan 
popular Pantheon (cf. Tucci-Heissig, op. cir, 
p. 182), a characteristic being their contradictory 
emotions, sentiments and actions towards their 
very worshippers. ١ 

We cannot, alas, spend more time discussing 
Miss Jettmear’s valuable references to what she 
defines with precision as Gebirgsrandreligionen 
invoking parallels from the Hindukush and the 
border of the Tibetan plateau. Not mistakenly, 
she sees as one of the scientific tasks of the 
future a more detailed research in this field. 

As we have already pointed out, the par- 
ticular territorial deity of the Kulu valley is 
the devi Hirimba who also had а politico-inte- 
gtative role, since she is claimed as the female 
ancestor of the Paldynasty, once reigning in the 
valley, and by the sovereigns of the Singh-dynasty 
as their Kgl-deot. In honour of this protectress 
of his dynasty, the Rajpit prince, Bahadur Singh 
(1533-1559), the second rajah of the dynasty, had 
the  Hirimbe-temple of Dhungri constructed. 
This temple, as a historico-artistic monument, is 
the main theme of chapter 111 of the present 
work; it follows the two previous chapters devoted 


of the Western Himalayas — under a thin 
layer of orthodox Hinduism and Rajpit court 
influence, the autboress perceives a stratum of 
pre-Áryan demon-cult. The predominant figure 
in this local Pantheon is the fearsome Hirimba 
Devi (Hidimva, Hirman Devi, «the most 
interesting divinity of Kulu », an anthropophagous 
demoness of horrible looks, yet at the same time 
& beneficent river-goddess of the river Beas which 
gives the valley life and sustenance. This is a 
typical example of ambivalence, a feature of such 
female divinities, nowhere else so manifest as in 
this area of Indo-Tibetan popular and rural reli- 
gions, as in this realm of the materah (а) and 
mamo (Tib.), etc. As G. Tucci, in his very 
stimulating essay «Earth in India and Tibet» 
(Opera Minora, 1971, II, pp. 533 f.) recorded, 
these mother-goddesses (beneficent mothers only 
to a certain extent!) are linked to the limited 
soil of a village or of a community; they appear in 
< infinite varieties ... to the various ethnic groups 
settled in India, and belonging to quite different 
races: Dravidian, Munda, Mongolian, equally 
worshipping under different aspects the same 
image >. With these divinities we are 
brought back to the beginning of the religious 
and mytbopoetic phenomenon when, as Tucci 
remarks, «each village had its own goddess, 
the goddess of its territory, presiding over the 
rhythm of life in that very small place >. 
Bound up with Hirimba Devi, the territorial 
deity of the valley of Kulu, are exceptional phases 
of the rhythm of life of those populations: e.g. 
shamanist rites, alcoholic orgies, the use of human 
scapegoats and even human sacrifice, in short, 
a vast range of beliefs and truly “primitive” 
tites that have partly survived down to our 
own day, but are now being extinguished. It 
is this that makes the work of preserving these 
ancestral elements in an “ethnological mauso- 
leum” all the worthier, work being carried out 
by the present. ethnologist, as also by other 
investigators in other zones of the Western and 
Eastern Himalayas. Faced with this phan 
tasmagoric world, the present reviewer is obliged 
to give up the — impossible — task of systemat- 
. ically ordering or rationalizing this kind of Hima- 


layan Walpurgisnacbt re-evoked by G. Jettmar. . 
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Der Berg ist zaubertoll: Faust, Mephisto and 
the ignis fatuus / will-o’-the-wisp are conscious 
of entering a Treum-und Zauberspbdre, the realm 
of the witches of the mountains, and a similar 
Schwarm der Hexenbeit «covers also far and 
wide » the lofty rocks o’erhanging the deep valley 
of Kulu, and other “numinous” peaks of the 
Himalayas. We are not exaggerating: there is no 
peak surrounding the Kulu valley that is not 
the dwelling-place of a Jogni (= Yogini), once 


been proved through abundant documentary evi- 
dence by the Heidelberg school of which with 
aplomb this young scholar, thanks to this book, 
has become part. i 


GUSTAV GLAESSER 


КіснАВр С. Kiem, Ice-Age Hunters of the 
Ukraine (Foreword by Karl W. Butzer and 
Leslie G. Freeman - Prebistoric Archaeology 
and Ecology, vol. I) (Chicago and London, 
The University of Chicago Press, 1973, XVIII, 
140 pp., 6 maps, 27 figs., 5 pls.). 


Intended for the wider reading public in the 
best sense of the expression, this book deserves 
the commendation, at times somewhat generously 
interpreted, of having appeared at the right time 
“to fill a gap”. As we all know, published 
scholarly writing in the land of the Soviets, 
especially in the field of historical and cultural 
sciences (archaeology, ethnology, anthropology, 
etc.) suffers from extreme fragmentation leading 
to a plethora of partial, monographic and spe- 
cialist studies, the very abundance of which often 
bars the way to a more satisfactory synthesis 
and overall view, to a synoptic exposition of the 
relevant matter. If the fruitful excavations of 
Soviet archaeologists, achieved without s.inting 
financial and human resources, have not in the 
last resort always had the international response 
they deserve, the fault also lies, in our view, in 
this deplorable splitting up of basic prehistoric 
cultures into numerous archaeological cultures and 
sub-cultures (sometimes running into dozens): 
this results in endless pluralism more likely to 
blur the overall picture instead of clarifying it. 
The new series coming from America entitled 
Prebistoric Archaeology amd Ecology begins not 
unworthily with the volume we are reviewing. 
Since it is a self-styled attempt at a critical syn- 
thesis of material so far gathered over a vast 
sector, it can count on a warm welcome on the 
part of those who are wont to glean their in- 
formation in this field from the relevant Primär- 
literatur — from the specialised publications 
and monographs in the Russian language and 
in this sector also from works published in Ukrai- 
nian, which are not negligible but hard to come 
by “in the West”. 

The present author (perhaps of Russian ori- 
gin?) shares with a few Soviet specialists whom 
we have already brought to the notice of readers 
that professional farsightedness which is "inter- 
disciplinary” (to use the now fashionable term) 
and which enables him to embrace in like man- 


to the history and religious history of the Kulu 
valley, the respective mythical and religious 
features with which our summary was mainly 
concerned being delineated with understanding 
and empathy by Miss Jettmar. 

G. Jettmar also describes this temple as 
Paradebeispiel owing to the strange syncretism 
between local artistic traditions grounded in the 
magical age of the valley, and official court ele- 
ments of Rajput and Hinduist art. It is without 


doubt a work of art of an officiel-state character, 
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endowed with g series of scenes from the life of 
the court evidently desired by the prince wbo 
commissioned the building. However, from the 
centre of the carved door frame a horse-headed 
yaksi stares at us, like an emanation from that 
zsubertoll world that we have perceived to be 
active in this bewitched valley of Kulu. The 
sanctuary itself consists of a huge cliff as the 
seat of the devi, and a small cave to collect the 
blood of sactificed animals end — most likely 
— also of human beings. The co-presence of 
archaic architectural features and rational elements 
may be observed in many details of this cult 
monument, but we are unable to dwell upon 
these here. Altogether, g characteristic fact duly 
stressed by the authoress, is that even the Rajput 
rájah, Bahadur Singh, realized that he had no 
option but to come to terms with the literally 
> old as the hills > beliefs of his subjects, thereby 
creating with this temple «a pagods-ike monu- 
ment which has influenced the architecture and 
woodcarving of the district for 400 years». 
Indeed, this sanctuary of Hirimba at Dhbungri 
has become the model for almost all the later 
sanctuaries in wood in this valley; and Miss 
Jettmar has illustrated them in this chapter with 
the help of many good, clear plates, showing the 
relevant details of the wood-catving. The "Kulu- 
style", clearly defined as a phenomenon by the 
authoress, also includes more recent examples in 
the form of small Jogni-shrines — proof of a 
permanent religious and artistic tradition that has 
shown itself capable of standing up to the 
culturel and religious pressure of Islam, though 
not remaining uninfluenced by Muslim carving 
techniques. The phenomenology she lays down 
for these Holztempel in the district in question 
goes so far as to distinguish the existence of 
some local schools that Miss Jettmar strives to 
place in their respective chronological and his- 
torical framework. As regards the whole north- 
ern area of the Indo-Pekistan subcontinent, she 
believes it possible link the presence of kindred 
ornamental in the art of wood-carving 
with the existence of that ideological and religious 
community in that zone which, as we have seen, 
is a phenomenon beyond all doubt; for it has 


extent can meaningfully and validly be applied 
to materials outside the Ukraine and the last gla- 
cial period. 

This is particularly true of the last chapter 
of this stimulating book. It contains « Some 
conclusions and speculations on the Mousterian 
and the Upper Palaeolithic», and this includes 
the still-debated problem of the possible historico- 
evolutionary link between these aforementioned 
cultural complexes. Naturally, not even the pre- 
sent author is able to “explain” causally the 
disappearance of Homo sapiens neanderthalensis 
and the shaping of modern man, Homo sapiens 
sapiens. The origin of Upper Palaeolithic culture 
is another unsolved problem. Did it undergo 
repeated development starting from different local 
Mousterian cultures, or can one speak of a single 
place of origin and centre of diffusion that can 
more or less be limited in space? At anyrate, 
the author's opinion is worthy of note: « With 
the possible exception of Radomyshl’ in the Dnejpr 
basin... which has been inadequately documented 
and where it is possible that excavation mired 
Upper Palaeolithic and Mousterian occupation 
horizons, the European USSR (including the 
Ukraine) contains no site about which it could 
be argued that there is evidence for the Mouste- 
rian evolving into the Upper Palaeolithic». It is 
a statement, to be sure, that may be subject to 
correction according to the outcome of new ex- 
caxations in the future. In our view, the author's 
convinction is interesting: « The whole concept 
of transitional cultures analogous to “missing 
links” in the fossil record... is open to question ». 
It is evident in this connexion that we are dealing 
with questions of principle of far-ranging im- 
portance that go beyond the sphere in which the 
expert in prehistoric archaeology is competent, 
especially if confined to an archaeological landscape 
that is intentionally local as in the present case: 
the late Glacial Period of the Ukraine. 

Deserving of special mention are the numerous 
illustrations which are largely based.on pen draw- 
ings by the author. They provide us with a pic. 
ture of the geological and archaeological landscape, 
stone artifacts, hypothetical reconstructions of 
dwellings and so on. There is a reference, though 
brief, to the art of the Upper Palaeolithic Period, 
particularly to the famous female statuettes that 
are undoubtedly of ritual significance. The fauna 
and flora that predominate round these settle- 
ments can be more clearly understood thanks to 
a shrewd palaeo-zoological and palaeo-botanical 
reconstruction. Our concluding hope is that other 
prehistoric cultural areas of the USSR today (as 
well, of course, as in the rest of the world) may 
be singled out and examined in the light of this 
complex "interdisciplinary" method that we see 
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ner the methods and results of the natural scien- 
ces and those peculiar to anthropology and pa- 
laeo-anthropology. Central to his enquiry is the 
complex problem of the cultural transformation 
of early man’s environment, but also that of the 
influence this environment had upon him. Clear- 
ly, in such a context a host of problems and 
factors, palaeo-geographical, palaeo-climatic, geolo- 
gical, mineralogical, pelaco-zoological, palaeo-bo- 
tanical, etc., are discussed by the author, and 
with striking clarity and competence to boot. 
The “landscape” being studied is that of present- 
day Ukraine in the widest sense, that is, the 
basins of the great rivers Dnjestr, Dnjepr and 
Desna but including the most important sites in 
neighbouring territories. We are back in the 
Würm glacial period ("Wérm-Eiszeit”), which 
is particularly well-known from the hundreds of 
sites identified. The Ukraine, too, abounds in 
palaeolithic sites, and this is also true of adjacent 
regions as we can see from an interesting chart 
by the author himself. As the latter recalls, 
some of these palseolithic sites have yielded 
« enormous artifact collections including remark- 
able art objects». It would appear that many of 
these sites and their respective discovery have 
escaped the notice of “western” specialists, for 
they do not figure on the many archaeological 
maps they have sketched, and pour cause, for not 
seldom these localities and the relevant informa- 
tion about digs locally carried out are recorded 
only in sources published in the language of that 
area. 
At the methodological level. what the author 
has to say about the aims and limits of palaeo- 
anthropological enquiry (cf. the introductory chap- 
ter) is, to our mind, worthy of attention. The 
following chapters discuss regional chronology and 
the stratigraphy of Ukrainian Pleistocene together 
with the environmental and ecological factors then 
operative: the author seeks to classify and analyse 
the typical stone artifacts with reference to the 
main sites where they were discovered. The world 
of Ice Age "Ukraine" end — we may add — 
not only that of its "material culture" but also 
of the motive force of a spiritual order under- 
lying its cultural creativeness, rises from the pages 
of this book that, according to the opinion of 
the two editors of this collection (K.W. Butzer 
and L.G. Freeman) is reckoned to be particularly 
suitable as the « pocketbook of students in pre- 
history ». In actual fact, it would be hard to 
find another introductory work as clear and effi- 
cient as the present one. And its value in this 
respect is enhanced by the euthor’s remarks about 
the problems and the methodology of his approach 
to his specific subject, the prehistoric local cul- 
tures of the Ukraine — remarks that to some 


(murum is a Marathi word denoting a kind of 
fissile gravel, and it is to be hoped that strictly 
local terms like this one will be explained at 
least the first time they appear in an excavation 
report) varies in diameter from 8 to 18 m., and 
not all the circles contain skeletal remains. From 
these latter data Deo wisely draws no conclusions, 
for though it is true « that in none of the smaller 
circles full skeletal remains were encountered 
[...], it is also true that all bigger Stone Circles 
did not necessarily yield full skeletal remains » 
(p. 59). 

Deo reaches a series of interesting conclusions 
concerning < the burial mode and rituel in vogue 
in the 6th-7th cent. B.C. amongst the Vidarbha 
Megalithians > (pp. 60-61), but specific study of 
the skeletons is entrusted to a technical expert 
of the Archaeological Survey of India, Nagpur 
(Appendix 1: V.V. Rao, «Skeletal Remains from 
Mahurjheri >, pp. 63-76). The latter does not 
confine himself to an enthropometric examination, 
but extends his treatment to associated phe- 
nomene: he reaches conclusions on the « socio- 
economic life of Mahurjhari Megalithic folk» 
(pp. 75-76) which are of the maximum interest 
gs regards the presence of weapons and farming 
tools, not to mention bone remains of Equus 
caballus Linn. accompanied both by a bronze 
mask of facial armour for a horse (p. 41) and 
by borse mouth bits of iron. It will be recalled 
in this respect that remains of Equus caballus 
Linn. also come from the megalithic sites of 
Junapani and Khapa (on the latter site, see the 
other publication by Nagpur University: S.B. 
Deo, Excavations at. Takalghat and Kbapa, Nag- 
pur, 1970). : 

Our only perplexity is over the statement 
(evidently &n oversight) that «the stains on 
teeth indicate use of tobacco, masticatory or 
fumigatory » (p. 76) for the simple reason that 
the introduction of tobacco in India dates back 
only to the beginning of the 17th century А.О! 

Two short technical notes (Appendix 2: AP. 
Josm, < Analysis of Copper and Iron Objects », 
p. 77; Appendix 3: M.M. NASNOLKAR, < Analysis 
of Gold Objects », pp. 78-79) complete the volume. 

As far as the chronology is concerned, it 
would perhaps have been fitting to provide 
greater guidance: what we have is the already 
mentioned reference to the < 6th7th cent. B.C. >, 
and a very short paragraph of two lines in 
Appendix 1 (p. 63) where it is stated that < on 
the basis of C14 dating elsewhere >, the Mahur- 
jhari finds can be dated to the 1st millennium 
B.C. end mention is made of an article by S.B. 
Deo in the Nagpur Times of January 17, 1972. 
We remain, then, unclear about the motives that 
led Deo to that chronological attribution end the 
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handled with such success by R.G. Klein in the 
present study. 
GUSTAV GLAESSER 


SHANTARAM BHALCHANDRA Deo, Maburjbari Ex- 
cavation (1970-1972) (Nagpur, Nagpur Uni- 
versity, 1973; XII, 79 .مم‎ XXXIV pls, 24 
figs.). 


SHANTARAM BHALCHANDRA DEO, Markandi Temples 
(Nagpur, Nagpur University, 1973; XVI, 59 
pp., 4 figs., LVII pls.). 


S.B. Deo, former Professor and Head of the 
Department of Ancient Indien History, Culture 
and Archaeology, Nagpur University, now Pro- 
fessor in the Deccan College, Poona, has been 
the mainspring of the vigorous archaeological 
activity being carried out in Maharashtra by 
Nagpur University; its results are made known 
by means of a series of elegantly and accurately 
published volumes containing photogrephs and 
drawings of a good standard. The excavation 
of Pauni was fruitful in various respects, 
and it comes to mind in particular because 
of the study it afforded of the penetration 
of the “Suga” style to the south of the Nar- 
mada. A complete report about it is availeble 
in a volume in the Nagpur University series 
(S.B. Deo, J.P. Josm, Pewni Excavation (1969-70), 
Nagpur, 1972), and there is a shorter com 
munication in the form of a paper given at 
the Conference held in October 1971 at the 
Museum für Indische Kunst in Berlin (S.B. Dzo, 
< Excavations at Pauni », Indologen-Tagung 1971, 
Wiesbaden, 1973, pp. 72-87). 

Now two volumes, both by Prof. Deo, have 
appeared dealing with differing themes, and 
showing the vatiety of subject matter Nagpur 
University is pursuing in its programme of work. 

The first of the two volumes being reviewed 
deals with excavation carried out during the 
1970-72 campaigns at Mahurjhari, adjacent to the 
well-known megalithic site of Junapani near Nag- 
. put: the object of study were stone circles spread 
over four main localities and unaccompanied — 
it would appear — by habitational remains of 
the megalithic culture. 

After a brief description of the site and a 
chapter on the stones circles, the volume consists 
of chapters dealing clearly with the material 
brought to light: human skeletal remains, pottery, 
beads, copper objects, iron objects, gold ornaments, 
end stone objects. 

The size of the Mehburjhari stone circles 
normally arranged on а plain murum horizon 


than the 11th century — assigns the Markandi 
group to the late 11th century (p. 21) or to the 
late 11th or early 12th century (p. 57). His main 
reason for doing so is the reflection that « taking 
into consideration the distance between Khajuraho 
and Markandi, it is apparent that the influence 
[.....] must have taken quite some time to reach 
Markandi, at least a couple of centuries » (p. 21), 
and that the sculptural art of Markandi, compared 
with Khajuraho, reveals an «obvious deteriora- 
tion» (p. 58). Deo thus rejects the date put 
forward by Cunningham (10th-11th century), 
likewise on the basis of a comparison with 
Khajuraho, and agrees instead with Dhaky. 

Owing to the unfortunate lack of satisfactory 
epigraphic records (though Deo has added new 
inscriptions to those already published by Cur 
ningham) the attempt at fixing the chronology 
of the Markandi temples cannot be taken any 
further than this. 

The most interesting part of the volume is 
certainly that dealing with the sculptures whether 
those adorning the temples or those that are 
scattered. Since as long ago as 1909 the Archaco- 
logical Survey of India has been gathering most 
of them together «in a low building called the 
DaSavatara temple > (по. 8 of the group). 

The sculptures are divided up according to 
the subjects represented (Icons, pp. 22-40; Ap- 
saras, pp. 41-43; Secular Male Sculptures, p. 44; 
Vyálas, pp. 45-46; Miscellaneous Sculptures, pp. 
47-50; Erotic Sculptures, p. 51), a method that is 
certainly not ideal but fairly convenient for 
rapid consultation. It would have been preferable, 
perhaps, for the sculptures of the temples to have 
been studied according to their location, to 
the benefit, that is, of the understanding of the 
monument's component features and iconography, 
rather than according to an abstract criterion of 
classification. But this is not, to be sure, a short- 
coming that militates against the usefulness of 
the book. 

Among the sculptures that cannot be related 
to any of the temples there are some more 
recent than the temples themselves, but at least 
one that is older: it is a fine panel representing 
Siva-Parvati (pl. XVI 2) that Deo rightly compares 
with some of the Aurangabad cave sculptures 
datable to the 8th-9th century (p. 47). This, 
however, is not the only clue that activity on a 
monumental scale was going on at Markandi 
before the 11th century: there is further proof 
in the form of various insctiptions (pp. 52-56) 
— some made known by , others 
published here for the first time — which push 
back the beginnings of this off-the-beaten-track 
Maharashtra village at least to the 5th-6th cen- 
tury AD. : 
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possible fresh evidence for dating that the Mahur- 
jhari excavation may have furnished. 

The second volume under review deals with 
a subject of a quite different sort. It is the 
second of a series that, only from the autbor's 
Acknowledgment, we know to be entitled « The 
Temples of the Vidarbha Region»: a series of 
volumes, then, concerned with diffusing know- 
ledge of an artistic heritage that specialists hardly 
know of. 

The temples of Markendi (or. Markanda- Deva) 
are situated about 216 km. SSE of Nagpur on the 
left bank of the Vaipagangà, a tributary of the 
Godavari. Though they are "protected monuments” 
their Jack of notoriety (none of the main manuals 
includes as much as their name) is certainly due 
to difficulty of access which becomes quite im- 
possible in the rainy season when the Vaina- 
ganga is in spate (p. 2). It is useful, we think, 
to quote the words the author uses to define the 
limits of the work he and his co-workers did on 
these Sivaistic temples which, at the end of the 
book, he proposes calling « the Khajuraho of Vi- 
darbha » (p. 58) owing to evident analogies with 
the famous Candella temples, and which certainly 
deserve to be known by a wider public: « The 
present study was spread over two seasons. Ás 
far as possible, most of the details are incorporated 
in the present study as the following pages 
would show. However the state of preservation 
of these temples, their constant and hybrid reno- 
vations and the relative inaccessibility of some 
parts of these proved a serious handicap. Within 
these limits, the following peges try to bring out 
the artistic beauty of these temples. The mono- 
graph is essentially introductory and prepared with 
a view to be useful to all those who would care 
to visit the place, scholars and laymen alike » 
(p. 1). 

The totel number itself of these temples is 
uncertain: they seem to range between 24 and 
20 (according to previous reports), but on actual 
survey not more than 18 structures could be 
identified, of which only 14 can lay full claim 
to the title of temple. Of each of these Deo 
gives a fairly accurate description (naturally within 
tbe limits already mentioned) dwelling in par- 
ticular on the one that is the most important 
and abounding in sculptures — the temple of 
Markandeévara or Markanda Ri. 

As regards dating, the main consideration is 
naturally a typological and stylistic comparison 
with the temples of Khajuraho. Assuming the 
date of the latter to be between the 9th and 
the 11th century, Deo — encouraged by the 
fact that the inscriptions of the temple of Mar- 
kanda Rsi («though these could be later ad 
ditions ») may be assigned to an epoch not earlier 


languages. Morgenstierne stresses again, and il- 
lustrates with a few rapid examples, the epis- 
temological validity of differentiating between 
Dardic languages and Kafiri languages. 

Next we have a swift and exact listing of the 
languages making up the two groups which makes 
clear their main characteristics, phonetic above all. 
This list is quite properly followed by a posing 
of the basic problem: «Do we have sufficient 
reasons for assuming the existence of a separate 
Kafiri group >? It is here that the Kafiri-Dardic 
contrast is brought out most: «Kafiri ]...[ is 
characterized by features which [...] cannot be 
accounted for as derived from Old Indian, but 
which indicate that Kafiri must have branched off 
in pre-Vedic times». Plainly, the problem has 
implications outside the strictly linguistic sphere, 
but we fear’ that it will be hard to glean evidence 
for its solution from other fields of knowledge. 
Morgenstierne holds it to be « far more probable 
that Kafiri goes back to the language of an advance- 
guard of the Indo-Iranian invaders », but he 
leaves unanswered the second and more specific 
problem as to whether early Kafiri separated from 
Indian before or after «the final separation of 
Indian from Iranian ». 

K. KRISTIANSEN (< A Káfir on Kéfir History and 
Festivals », pp. 11-21) provides information about 
and a selection from a manuscript in Urdu, a 
work composed in 1908, or shortly after, by a 
Kafir who escaped into Chitral during the invasion 
of his country by the troops of Abdur Rahman, 
the Amir of Afghanistan. Since 1933, when G. 
Morgenstierne published a few pages of it, this 
manuscript has been known to scholars. Its trans- 
lation, having been completed by the Indo-Iranian 
Institute of Oslo, will soon be published together 
with the Urdu text. 

Next in order come a brief report by R. F. 
STRAND (< Native Accounts of Kom History », pp. 
22-23) on the traditions of the Kom tribe in rela- 
tion to events before 1890, and an equally brief 
note by Wazir ALI SHAH, Government Treasurer, 
Chitral, Pakistan, on the « Invasions Preceding 
the Conquest of Nuristan » (pp. 24-25), which 
completes a contribution by Prof. M. Hasan Kakar 
on < The Conquest of Kafiristan 1896 » that has 
not been included in these Proceedings (though the 
matter is dealt with in M. Н. Karan, Afghanistan 
A Study im International Political Development 
1880-1896, Kabul, 1971, pp. 186 ff.). 

The articles that follow are devoted to various 
aspects of the religion and mythology of the 
Kafirs: Suagzana HussaM-ur-MULEK (a member 
of the family of the Chitral Mehtars), < The Cos- 
mology of the Red Kafirs», pp. 26-30; С. Bup- 
pruss, < Some Reflections on а Kafir Myth », pp. 
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We can but express the bope that the 
archaeological survey work of Nagpur University 
may proceed according to the programmes laid 
down and lead to a more thorough knowledge 
of Maharashtra and of Vidarbha in particular, 
a region, it seems, that has much to tell us about 
the spread of stylistic tendencies in ancient India. 


MAURIZIO TADDEI 


Cultures of the Hindukush. Selected Papers 
from the Hindu-Kush Cultural Conference 
Held at Moesgård 1970, ed. by KARL JETTMAR 
in collaboration with LENNART EDELBERG, (Bei- 
موقم‎ zur Südasienjorscbwng Ssidasien-Institut 
Universitat Heidelberg, 1) (Wiesbaden, Franz 
Steiner Verlag, 1974; XIV, 146 pp., 12 pls., 
1 folding map). 


The Moesgård Conference, through the initia- 
tive of the University of Arhus, took place in 
1970 under the chairmanship of Georg Morgensti- 
erne, and was attended by a good many scholars, 
mainly Scandinavians, Germans and Afghans: the 
vicissitudes affecting the publication of its Proceed- 
ings are here outlined in the agreeable Introduction 
written by Prof. Jettmar. Whatever the judgment 
of those taking part upon Prof. Jettmar’s criterion 
of selection in publishing this abridged edition of 
the Proceedings — a judgment that Jettmar 
himself does not expect will be unanimously 
favourable — we cannot but feel indebted to the 
celebrated Heidelberg scholar for the publication 
of this very useful volume even if it is pioneering 
in its attempt at «redeeming the many “Hindu- 
kushologists” from their “splendid isolation” ». 

The particular guidelines that the organizers 
wished to lay down for the Conference are well 
reflected in the first contribution written by a 
specialist of exceptional standing, G. MoRGENSTIER- 
NE (< Languages of Nuristan end Surrounding 
Regions», op. 1-10); yet it is clear and simple 
so كه‎ to be understood by the non-specialist (who 
will thus make better use of it thereby). We will 
summarize the main arguments used by Morgen- 
stierne in this Paper in which he is consistent in 
employing the term *Dardic" to indicate < the 
Hindu-Kush languages of a purely Indian type», 
reserving the name “Kafiri” for another group 
whose branching off from the Indo-Iranian family 
shows different features. 

In the first place, he rejects the view of those 
who, still today holding to Grierson's old hypoth- 
esis, believe that the Dardic languages (with which 
Kafiri languages are often confused) represent a 
group distinct alike from Indian and Iranian 


The next five contributions are devoted to 
Kalash religion and folklore and are all plentifully 
supplied with fresh data: Wazme ALI SHAH, « Notes 
on Kalash Folklore », pp. 69-80; SHAHZADA Hus- 
SAM-UL-MULK, «Kalash Mythology », pp. 81-83; 
P. Snor, < Dizila Wat! », pp. 84-86; Н. $пскҥк, 
< The Joshi of the Kalash. Main Traits of the 
Spring Festival at Balangru in 1948 », pp.- 87-92; 
А. R.-ParwAL, < The Harvesting Festivals of the 
Kalash in the Birir Valley »,-pp. 93-94. We cannot 
do more than list these, though we feel it right 
to stress the observation made during field-work 
by P. Snoy that «all the information collected 
indicated that the term "hunting-magic" for an 
interpretation of the rock pictures in [the Kalash] 
area was wrong [...]. The information collected 
from the Kalash shows us that these rock pictures 
are made by goet-breeders [...] in connection with 
& certain ceremony and a certsin myth» (pp. 
85f): an observation that is worth while verify- 
ing — as Snoy hes already done to some extent 
— in other areas of the Hindukush. 

The folklore of the Kho is the theme of a 
fine article by SHAHZADA — HussAM-UL-MULK 
(< Chitral Folklore », pp. 95-115) which is fol- 
lowed by an Ánnex by J. Porr, «Some Notes 
on Personality and Achievements of Shahzada 
Hussam-ul-Mulk >, рр. 116-17. 

We wish to draw attention to the contribu- 
tions about traditional architecture grouped under 
the heading < Material Heritage and the Future 
of the Mountain Peoples». The article by L. 
Ервівевс, < The Nuristeni House», pp. 120-23, 
is a very useful one; in the next, « The Tradi- 
tional Architecture of Nuristan and Its Preserva- 
tion (Clan House end Temples)» (pp. 12426) 
the same author puts forward suggestions, mod 
est in scope, for the utiliration (museum, rest- 
house) of a number of buildings of particular 
interest. These are certainly acceptable proposals 
provided no one claims to look upon tbem as an 
answer to the wider problem of the preservation 
of traditional architecture in the region of the 
Hindukush. For this is the impression we Have 
in reading the following in < The Future of Nu- 
ristan and Kalash Áreas» (pp. 118-19) by МАЛЕ 
ALI $нАн:- «I would suggest that instead of 
*protecting" the culture and traditions, which the 
people can decide for themselves, we should con- 
centrate on the preservation of certain historical, 
religious and other cultural buildings along with 
their contents so that some trace of the old cul- 
ture, houses and religious shrines etc. will remain 
for the world as well as the changing people 
themselves, after they have entered and gone far 
towards modern progress » (my italics). Coming 
from a politician these words sound like a mourn: 
ful prophecy of death for a complex of material 
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31-36; W. LENTZ, < Western Parallels to the Deeds 
of Imra », pp. 37-38. 


K. JETTMAR (< Iranian Influence on the Culture 
of the Hindukush », pp. 39-43) propounds the 
thesis that «many evident parallels between Iranian 
and Dardic institutions and ideas are not due to 
a common heritage [...] but to diffusion in the 
course of a long end complicated symbiosis ». The 
author does not prove his thesis but he supplies 
a series of hints and suggestions for further research 
and verification. 

A merely descriptive but very important con- 
tribution is the one by Scu. Jones, < Kalashum 
Political Organization » (pp. 44-50) In it, he 
clearly shows among other things how important 
in conferring prestige was feast-giving, alongside 
raiding, among the Kelashum of the Waigal Valley, 
Nuristan. Raiding, indeed, would belong rather 
to the field of economic than to that of social 
competition. The reader is naturally curious to 
know what lies behind this political organization 
devoid of any «indigenous centralized form of 
government », what forms the accumulation and 
-redistribution of wealth takes, and why the prin- 
ciple governing the formation of political groups — 
based on a system of unilineal descent reckoning 
— was shaken in 1968 when «the first evidence 
of factionalism was observed » without any change 
occuring (at least Jones mentions none) in the 
economic structure of a region in which < each 
extended family is economically self-sufficient > 
and «there are no shops, markets, or organized 
systems of exchange ». These problems, to be sure, 
fall outside the scope of the article; it is neverthe- 
less a fact that the study of a political system, 
to be of use, must reveal plenty of evidence of 
correlation with the socio-economic structures in 
which such a system took shape. 

The contribution by Jones to the sociology of 
Nuristan is accompanied by a paper by A. R. 
PALwAL (< The Kafirs’ Ranks and Their Symbols », 
pp. 64-68 — appearing in more ample form in 
Afghanistan, XXII 1, 1969, pp. 14-27 as part of 
a < History of Former Kafiristan », the publication 
of which in that review, beginning with issue XXI 
3, 1968, seems to have been suspended after the 
instalment published in issue XXIV 2-3, 1971), 
end two by R. F. STRAND (< Principles of Kinship 
Organisation among the Kom Nuristani», pp. 
51-56; and « A Note on Rank, Political Leadership 
and Government among the.Pre-Islamic Kom y, 
pp. 57-63). Both the latter are closely interlinked, 
and of particular interest is the study of the form 
of government peculiar to the Kom Nuristani in 
which both residence and descent play a part 
according to a mechanism aimed at preventing an 
imbalance of power among the various descent 
groups. А 


traced back to an awareness that one's own native 


.regions have been neglected by national econo- 


mies. In actual fact, they are not so much 
neglected as exploited. Sources of natural wealth 
(water resources, forests, pastures) that are not 
put to the best use and reserves of cheap man- 
power, the mountain regions are forgetting their 
own history and losing their own identity. The 
task of political leaders is not to save a few monu- 
ments (or, ideally, the whole territory). from the 
Moloch of progress, but to turn the cultural tra- 
dition of the Hindukush into an instrument of 
progress. When the manpower of these tetrito- 
ties is no longer obliged to forsake the villages, 
then, the problem of recording a a vanishing past 
can be posed with greater understanding. 

For the time being, the construction of mu- 
seums and the adapting of traditional buildings 
for touristic or “documentary” purposes can use- 
fully be planned and may lead to а heightened 
awareness; but as has happened in other coun- 
tries, they can also become a comfortable screen 
for operations of cultural genocide. The appeal 
made to UNESCO by those taking part in the 
Conference (pp. 13435) takes account of a good 
many of these considerations. It is a first attempt 
to alert international public opinion and we wel- 
come it joyfully since, albeit with great prudence, 
it marks the abandonment of the old attitude 
based on the defence of the individual monument 
intended to record for posterity a culture that 
has been cynically condemned to extinction. 


Maurizio TADDEI 


Ж 
ETHNOGRAPHY ; š 


D.A. Or'pggOccE (ed.) Strany i Narody Vostoka 
(Countries and Peoples of the East) - vol. 
XIII - Countries and Peoples of the Pacific 
Basin, book 2 - compiled and edited by Ju. 
V. Maretin (USSR Academy of Sciences, 
Oriental Commission of the Geographical So- 
ciety of the USSR, Institute of Ethnography 
named after Mikluho-Maklaj, « Nauka» Publ. 
House, Central Department of Oriental Lit- 
erature, Moscow 1972, 320 pp.). 


On September 20, 1871, a young naturalist 
and ethnographer of Russian nationality, Nikolaj 
Nikolajevič Mikluho-Maklaj (1846-1888) (tbe 
name is spelt in different ways: Miklucho- 
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culture that others, maybe labouring under an> 
illusion, would like not to “save” or "preserve". 


as museum pieces for reasons of aesthetic satisfac: 5 


tion, but protect organically in such a way that: . 
this region is harmoniously embodied in an eco. .- 


nomic set-up far more complex and dynamic than’ 
the traditional one. Ка 
Even if the reader, like the present reviewer, 


does not wholly share the principles of vaguely, -' 
spiritualistic inspiration peculiar to the author, - 


the article by E. HANSEN, < Preservation of the 
Architectural Tradition in Nuristan > (pp. 127-30), 
will certainly appear to be one of the more se- 
rious of those dealing with this theme (and not 
- just in this book and concerning this. particular 
geographical area). Apart from the lamentations, 
reminiscent of Tristes Tropiques, about the pol- 
luted atmosphere, mental diseases, and other 
misfortunes brdught by modern technology < which 
constantly affrightens [sic] us with unforeseen 
consequences », the prospects delineated by Han 
sen certainty demand careful attention precisely 
because they envisage, albeit not explicitly, poli- 
tical intervention and not just work of documen- 
tation. We are merely left with the doubt that 
some aspects have been superficially assessed (in 
reality the problems are far weightier than that 
of providing houses with windows and toilets and 
studying «the possibilities to integrate them in 
the tradition »), and that the besic question has 
not been identified. 

To cur mind, it is a question of allowing the 
inhabitants to remain attached to their land, 
guaranteeing a development of their (agricultural 
and’ pastoral) economy in harmony with the 
growth of the more advanced economies of the 
major centres in Afghanistan or Pakistan. The 
much more restricted modifications that will occur 
in traditional architecture, customs and habits will 
then be embodied in the life of the community 
as the natural consequence of widely accepted 
progress. To take one example, the use of con- 
crete in place of wood is not in itself a negative 
thing; but very often it becomes one today be- 
cause in introducing it no account is taken of 
the climatic and social conditions, etc., of the 
country. The proliferation of concrete buildings 
that has destroyed some of the finest villages in 
Upper Swat, for instance, is due not to a sudden 
change in taste on the part of the inhabitants, 
nor to real benefits conferred by the new mate- 
rial, but to less freedom in the use of locally 
produced timber, to the consequent saving that 
concrete entails, as well as to the wish to com 
form to new building practices seen as a 
feature of more “advanced” areas where they are 
often nothing more than the outcome of gross 
speculation. The origin of this wish can be 
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peoples » he was in contact with, and because 
of his exemplary avant-garde method of ethno- 
gtaphical research. 


Out of respect for historical truth, however, 
we cannot omit a reference to a certain shadow 
that seems to darken an episode in the life of 
this explorer — something which is briefly 
mentioned in the introductory paper by B. A. 
Val'skaja in the present sbornik. This contribu- 
tion (pp. 7-40) in our view one of the most 
informative of the book — bears the promising 
title: «Unpublished material about the prepa- 
ration of the expedition by N. N. Mikluho - 
Maklai in New Guinea in the year 1871, and 
about the navigation of the corvette 'Skobelev' 
to this island in the year 1883 ». The interest of 
this archive materie] unpublished hitherto (and, 
it seems, not published in its entirety even now) 
is due to the fact that it helps to throw light 
on one of the most infamous periods in the 
colonial policy of the great imperialist powers 
during the last decades of last century: a period 
which saw the extension, dividing up and redis- 
tribution of colonial empires during tbe eighties. 
In this respect it hes been rightly pointed out 
(Fischer Weltgeschichte, vol. 29) that at that 
time there was set up a kind of diplomatische 
Kolomalbirse for the bartering of colonies. As 
far as the area of the Pacific Ocean, Polynesia 
and Melenesia are concetned, British, Dutch and 
Germans (Bismarck's colonial policy will come to 
mind) went in for bargaining over and colonizing 
this undefended area. 

To come to the importance of these revela- 
tions: the new archive material that has come 
to light shows that an attempt was also made 
by Russia at that time to secure a seat at the 
colonial banquet. It was a hesitent attempt, not 
followed up with the energy required, and hence 
it failed im statu nascendi (it was in fact the 
time when the Russiens seized possession of the 
whole of Central Asia reaching the northern 
frontier of Afghanistan and running up against 
an area of British interest; it did not, then, suit 
the purposes of the Tsarist government to provoke 
the British in another strategic area, that of the 
Pacific, as well). 


Naturally, no final judgment can be reached 
on this whole effair until the entire correspond- 
ence of the explorer with the political and naval 
authorities of St. Petersburg is made public (the 
present authoress promises publication of the 
complete dossier in the near future); but we can 
already observe with regret that our ethnologist- 
explorer had no mean role in these arrangements 
of a strictly political and colonislistic order. We 
should bear in mind that the evidence that Mrs 
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Maclay, Mikluho-Maclai, etc.) landed alone 
and unarmed in the bay of Astrolabe in 
the north-east of New Guinea peopled by anthro- 
pophagous Papuans: he was venturing into a zone 
and in the midst of a tribe that till then had 
never been visited by a white man. The publice- 
tion we are reviewing, edited by the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR, is intended to commemo- 
rate the centenary of this event, and also the 
125th anniversary of the birth of the explorer 
who suffered an immature death gs a result of 
the hardships he was also to endure in subse. 
quent explorations. This intrepid scientific tra- 
veller in the South Seas and southeast Asia is, 
alas, known of only in circles of professional 
ethnologists, but he deserves indeed a place of 
honour alongside the great humanists (and -ex- 
plorers) of the stamp of Bartolomé de Las Casas 
and A. von. Humboldt, etc. Herbert Wendt, 
in his fascinating history of the « discovery. of 
peoples » (Es begann in Babel, 1966) does not err 
in defining him even as the Albert Schweitzer 
der Papuas: he adduces a host of largely moving 
examples to prove the resolute anti-racialism of 
this disciple of Darwin and Ernst Haeckel who 
was no less avverse than his illustrious teachers 
to pseudo-scientific discrimination against « pri- 
mitive races» stigmatized by the white racialist 
as having inherited a set of genetic patterns 
qualitatively different from those characterizing 
white «cultural races». Before his death, Mik- 
luho-Meklai had the satisfaction of receiving a 
letter of praise and thanks from Russia’s greatest 
humanist, Lev Tolstoj, who hailed his learned 
fellow-countryman as the first who by his truly 
courageous actions showed that man is the same 
everywhere — a kind and sociable being with 
whom one can come to an agreement in goodness 
and truth without the need for cannons and 
intoxicating spirits. «Through your experience 
in relations with ‘savages’ — Tolstoj goes on — 
there begins a new era in that science that I also 
setve: the science of living together with one’s 
fellow-men. In describing how it has arisen you 
will render a great and valuable service to huma- 
nity ». 

We are indebted to the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR, to the general editor of the volume 
we are reviewing, Academician D.A. Ol’derogge, 
the compiler, Ju. A. Maretin, and to all the con- 
tributors to this collective work which is a tribute 
to the memory of a scholar who does honour to 
ethnography not only because of the results of 
his explorations (that .also extended to Malacca, 
the Palau Islands, and the Admiralty Islands in 
the Pacific’ Ocean) but above all because of the 
nobility of his feelings for the < primitive 


Russian squadron in the Pacific in the spring of 
1883 was to drive Great Britain and Germany 
(1888) to divide the eastern part of New Guinea 
between themselves, while the Dutch annexed 
the western half of the island to « Netherlands 
Indies ». І 


In view of the political developments occurring 
in the last years of Mikluho-Maclai’s brief life, 
his cabled protests addressed to Bismarck and 
other responsible. leaders of colonial powers’ are 
moving: they were made because of the errors 
and brutality committed by these countries in 
their own colonies, and in particular in "his own“ 
New Guinea. He begs these leaders not to order 
punitive expeditions against the poor inhabitants 
of Papuasia even if they are guilty of head-hunt- 
ing and canibalistic ceremonies: «In my opinion», 
be declares, < the guilt of white men is so great 
that any kind of so-called punishment will actual- 
ly do no more than further increase the number 
of crimes that we have committed against the 
natives». As regards the cultural level of the 
Melanesians, that is, the dark-skinned Oceanians, 
the Russian ethnologist denies their presumed 
cultural inferiority compared with the lighter- 
skinned Polynesians. As we have already pointed 
out, and as Soviet writing is wont to stress, this 
rigorous non-discrimination in racial matters is 
the basis for all ethnography and ethnology worthy 
of the name, be it concerned merely with the 
people of south-east Asia and Oceania — Papuas, 
Weddas, Weddoids, Tasmanians, etc. — that are 
looked upon as among the most « primitive ». 


According to the gazetteer in Webster’s N.C.D., 
the Pacific is the < body of water extending from 
the Arctic circle to the Antarctic Regions, and 
from W North America and W South America 
to Australia and E Asia»: an immense expanse 
that has forced the editors of this sbornik, too 
(the second of the series Strany i Nerody Vostoka 
— Countries and Peoples of the East — limited 
to the Pacific area) to apply a selection that we 
cannot help dubbing arbitrary. Indeed, the sole 
link between these numerous papers (more than 
a score altogether, apart from the article comme- 
morating Mikluho-Maklai that we have sum 
marized) is that the respective themes. have a 
common reference to the Pacific area, leaving aside 
the American seaboard in this ocean which does 
not come into the picture. The consequence is 
that this collective work invites us to undertake 
a journey of scientific interest from north-eastern 
Siberig to the Aleutian Islands, Sakhalin, China, 
Taiwan, Korea, Japan, Indonesia, Brunel, Malaysia 
and various islands and regions of Oceania includ- 
ing New Guinea beloved of Makluho-Maklai to 
end up — such a randonnée is it — amidst the 
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Valskaja bere adduces has official authority and 
reliability: it is drawn from the Leningrad Branch 
Archives of the USSR Academy of Sciences, the 
Archives of the Geographical Society of the USSR, 
and last but not least, the Central Archives of 
the USSR Navy. This material not only reveals 
the important role in organizing Mikluho-Maclai's 
expeditions played by the Russian Geographical 
Society, but also makes clear the active support 
for his voyage to the islands of the Pacific given 
by the Naval Ministry of that epoch. It was 
this Ministry that allowed the traveller to sail 
to the shores of New Guinea on board the 
corvette « Vityaz», and to return there during 
his third voyage on the corvette < Skobelev >, 
etc. Nor is this all: it was in 1875 that this 
scholar, through the semi-official Geographical 
Society, approached the Russian Foreign Ministry 
with the proposal that patronage over the Papuans 
should be assumed — along the very coast where 
he had landed first being venerated by the natives 
thereafter, and which has since been known as 
the Maclay Coast. This proposal, clearly inviting 
colonial intervention, was rejected by the mi- 
nistry in St. Petersburg «in view of the remote- 
ness of that land and complete absence of Russian 
interests there», to quote the correspondence 
reproduced by the authoress. Such a refusal, 
however, was ceriainly not the fault of the pro 
poser who, indeed, is seen in this affair to be 
a true child of his age and country on a par 
with other well-known Russian ethnologists and 
explorers like General N. M. Prfevalskij, Colonel 
“(later General) Р. K. Kozlov, et alii, who are the 
glory of ethnography and were at the same time 
faithful collaborators of the Russian Geographical 
Society, and of the General Staff and the political 
information services of their impetial country to 
boot. A Personalunion of this kind, moreover, 
is by no means a Russian prerogative. To cite 
just two characteristic examples, we may recall 
the role of the German ethnographer, Gustav 
Nachtigal, a political agent of Bismarck, in the 
annexation of Togo and the Cameroons (1884); 
or the German East African Protectorate that 
was preceded and pre-arranged by means of agree- 
ments and contracts with native chiefs reached 
(in the same year) by the German explorer and 
agent, Carl Peters. It may be presumed that 
the competent Tsarist authorities hed something 
like this in mind to begin with as regards Dr 
von Miklucho-Maclay (thus he is referred to in 
the still informative book by Maximilien von 
Hagen, Bismarcks Kolonialpolitik, 1923) and his 
mission in the South Seas. 


Nevertheless, as the authoress reminds us, 
the only, indirect, effect of the appearance of a 


Chinese empire in Eastern Asia. According to 
the ethnographic surveys carried out by Nevel- 
skoy, in that period Chinese and Manchurian 
settlements did not exist in this area. We learn 
from V. P. Polevoy’s informative commentary 
that as early as the summer of 1849 the explorer 
was worried about the strategic security of the 
Amur estuary — a concern that, as we now 
know, has become more acute in subsequent 
decades. The present documentary essey backs 
up the judgment on Nevelskoy’s enterprise formu- 
lated (on p. 92, vol. I) in the fundamental history 
of the Metdunerodnye otnolemija na Dal’nem Vo- 
stoke (International Relations in the Far East) 
(Moskva 1973) edited by a group of Academicians 
belonging to the Far East Institute: < G. I. Ne- 
velskoy and his fellow sailors closest to him 
belonged to the category of the finest officers of 
the Russian fleet, to those best endowed with 
intelligence and the most progressive minds who 
cleanly saw that politics in western Europe per- 
suaded the Tsar to postpone the solution of the - 
question of the incorporation of the Amur re- 
gion». Here, too, we see that in certain sensitive 
areas a strategic and military survey is not far 
removed from a geo-ethnographic one. 


Among these biographical sketches of out- 
standing Russian ethnograpbers drawn by the 
contributors to the present sbormik, an article 
deserving mention is the one by I. N. Moroz 
which deals with the life and work of Viktor 
Viktorovi& Golubev, a specialist in the art and 
culture of South-East Asia. Most of his life 
(1878-1945) was spent in France, apart from 
about 25 years of research in Vietnam, Laos, 
Cambodia, China, India, Indonesia and other 
Oriental lands. In the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam, V. V. Golubev's contribution to 8 more 
thorough knowledge of the art, folklore and ide- 
ological conceptions of Vietnam are held in high 
esteem. 


Even if, for our compte-rendu, we could use 
ten times our present space, we would not manage 
to give an adequate idea of the contents of this 
score of papers: we would be unable to complete 
the entire circuit, proposed by those who pro- 
jected this work de longue baleine, around the 
western Pacific area, and to dwell on the main 
ethnographic and historical themes encountered 
en routé according to the four-point scheme 
outlined above. We have no choice, then, but to 
invite the reader to consult the work itself, the 
perusal of which will not dissappoint the vast 
group of geographers and ethnographers whose 
interest lies in the boundless area of the Asiatic 
and Polynesian Pacific. 
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marvels of Easter Island. The reader is led 
through the whole range of climatic and envi- 
ronmental conditions from the freezing Chukot 
Peninsula in the Arctic Sea to the jungles of New 
Guinea and the sun-drenched shores of Polynesia. 
Our Reiseleiter along this itinerary are members 
of the Oriental Commission of the Geographical 
Society of the USSR and representatives of the 
< Mikluho-Maklai > Institute of Ethnography of 
the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. 

The aim of these collected papers is to clarify 
four fundamental questions. 1) Ethnogenetic and 
ethnocultural relations in the area of the Pacific 
Ocean are dealt with in papers on the ancient 
ties between the natives of the Aleutian Islands 
and the Eskimauan tribes, and in those contribu- 
tions as well that review the role of the oldest 
population of the south-eastern regions of China 
in the ethnogenesis of the peoples of Indochina, 
Indonesia and Oceania. 2) The problems of social 
organization are tackled in articles devoted to 
the life of the Yukaguirs of the tundra, the social 
structure of ancient Korea, and the communal 
life practised in the « long house » of the Dayaks 
in the inland jungles of Borneo (Kalimantan), 
etc. A quite special problem, of great ethnopoli- 
tical and social impact, is discussed in the article 
on the Chinese in Oceania. 3) Problems of cul- 
ture are examined in those contributions devoted 
to various aspects of the culture of a series of 
peoples of the region in question: eg. in the 
essay on the traditional and contemporary feasts 
of the peoples of Sakhalin, and in the paper 
concerned with the cultures of Indonesia and 
the basic stages in the development of art in this 
archipelago, etc. 4) A contribution sure to appeal 
to historical interests is the one devoted to Rus- 
sian ethnographic research and exploration last 
century which tie in with the complex colonial 
experiences of the Great Powers at that time. 
Thus it is that we have given due weight and 
space in this review to the documentation on 
N. N. Mikluho-Msklai that relates to this. 

For that matter, this work contains another 
documentary article devoted to another ethno- 
grapher-explorer: G.I. Nevelskoy’s detailed account 
of his historical expedition to Sakhalin, the Amur 
estuary, the Tatar Strait and the Sea of Okhotsk 
in 1849. The author of this article is V. P. 
Polevoy. This geographical and ethnograpical 
publication, too, is completed by very detailed 
comments, including hitherto unpublished excerpts 
from reports by Nevelskoy’s subordinates. These 
reports, identified in the Central State Archives 
of the Navy in 1953, throw fresh light on the 
ethnic, social and political situation in the delicate 
strategic areas of Sakhalin, the Lower Amur and 
the border province between the Tsarist and 


the most up-to-date metbodology in use, as well, 
in the study of «the elementary forms of the 
religious life > (E. Durkheim) and in the Myrben- 
Forschung in particular. Now to our mind there 
is no doubt that mastery of such instruments be- 
longs to the Freiburg équipe led by their scien- 
tific guru, U. Schneider, still 8 young professor 
in ordinary of Indology. 

In the Einleitung to his work, Peter Kwella 
casts a critical eye on some scientific opinions 
and also on the various methodologies applied 
as regards the study of the Rgveda in general 
and the celebrated hymn in dialogue form, RV 
ІП, 33, in particular. In this respect he distin- 
guishes between two methods. The first of these 
concentrates upon a specific deity, rite or mytho- 
logical motif following it up throughout all the 
hymns in which such a rite or motif occurs. The 
second method is focussed upon a chosen hymn 
subjecting it to & maximum investigation, and 
leaving all the other hymns out of account for 
the moment. By and large, it is this approach 
that is followed, albeit not slavishly, by the pre- 
sent author. His method hes certain analogies 
with the one that was developed for the first 
time in a historico-religious sphere very remote 
from the Indological one: that is to say, in the 
critical exegesis of the Old and New Testament 
where it is known as the Suz im Leben method 
(being applied by H. Gunkel, A. Alt, M. Noth 
and others); whereas the kindred so-called Myth- 
and-Ritual-Scbool had its most respected rep- 
resentatives in Scandinavia (S. Mowinckel, G. Wi- 
dengren, etc.) and in Britain (SH. Hooke and 
others). This approach to the mythico-religious 
world sets out to pinpoint particular situations 
and emotions in the life of the community from 
which myths, sagas, cult legends, rites, etc. em- 
anate and with which they remain closely tied. 
As is known, the starting point for this trend 
in historico-religious hermeneutics is the basic 
role of the cult and the rite underlying the for- 
mation of mythical and religious representations 
and images, especially in the ancient East. Cults, 
rites, myths and beliefs are merely the mental 
elaboration at various levels of the sensations 
and Erlebnisse of tangible and so-called < prim- 
itive » communities in particular situational con- 
texts. The first task, then, of historico-religious 
analysis is to dwell upon these particular "pro- 
ductive” cult situations before seeking to construct 
whole belief systems put forward in abstracto as 
"the religion” or "the cosmology”, or "the myth- 
ology” of a given people. This is more or less 
what R.R. Marett meant by his well-known remark 
that religion in primitive societies is as much . 
"danced out as thought out". 
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PETER KWELLA, Flussdberscbreitung im Rigveda 
- RV III, 33 und Verwandtes (Freiburger 
Beiträge zur Indologie, edited by Ulrich 
Schneider, vol. VI). Wiesbaden, Otto Har- 
rassowitz Verlag, 1973, VII, 152 pp.) 


Famous for its picturesque position, its Goth- 
іс Minster and ancient university, Freiburg im 
Breisgau has for some years been acquiring a 
reputation also in orientalistics, and in two bran 
ches of this science in particular: Islamistics 
and Indology. As regards the former, we may 
recall the Freiburger Islamstudien, edited by the 
Islamist of this university, Prof. Hans Robert 
Roemer. It is a worthy collection of monographs 
(there are about half a dozen of them so far), 
and some of its volumes have already been 
brought to the notice of our readers (cf. EW, 
XIX, 1969; XX, 1970; XXIII, 1973). A parallel 
initiative is that of the Indologist of the same 
Alma Mater, Prof. Ulrich Schneider, to whom 
we owe the publication of the Freiburger Beiträge 
zur Indologie which at present also extend to 
the VIth volume. We shall reserve for some 
future occasion our review of one or other of 
the earlier volumes. Our attention now is fo- 
cussed on the latest monograph of the series 
to appear, for it reveals very clearly a number 
of features that are a hallmerk of other volumes 
making up the collection and, we believe, char- 
acterize the approach adopted by the Freiburg 
« school » of Indology as such. 

The keen intetest devoted to research upon 
the Rgveda by the head of this school, Prof. U. 
Schneider, in his seminar is revealed in the Vor- 
wort to the present volume. In a number of 
his published works this scholar has made in- 
teresting cov butions to the Rgveda-Forscbung, 
and it is his wont to stimulate the efforts of his 
disciples by suggesting problems and subjects 
connected with these memorable sacral poems. 
For they are «mythical» poems, and though 
far removed from us in space and time embody 
themes that find echoes in our inmost soul that 
it was thought were lost forever. These literary 
monuments acquired their present form around the 
middle of the first millennium A-D.; but we may 
infer an oral « prehistory» before the use of 
written language that extends beck into the 
dim beginnings of civilization. If these mon- 
uments аге to yield up their secrets interpreters 
are needed who are fully skilled in using the 
requisite instruments. These are not only philo- 
logical but comprise above all those supplied by 


this confluence, on the west bank of the Sutlej: 
but the question is of scant importance as regards: 
the ritualistic action carried out there. Having 
reached the ford, the Bharata halt before the ٠ 
threatening waves, and the famous dialogue be- 
tween Visvamitra and the waters takes place in 
order to ensure the clan an untroubled crossing. 
In -answer to the power of prayer both rivers, 
now joined in one bed, allow the desiderated 
crossing. The efficacy of the incantation (verse 
13) will be repeated every time it is a question 
of saving the draught oxen endangered by the 
waters of a river. The power and efficacy of the . 
incantation derive from the "truth" which is 
miraculously inherent in the hymn that is recited. 

We agree with the author: the interpretation 
of this venerated text in ritualistic terms that 
he suggests is the only satisfying one, the sole 
interpretation not strongly at odds with the text 
and its composition. Both of the latter are highly 
poetic, even if we share the author's scepticism 
about postulating ancient ballads (K.F. Geldner) 
behind the s#ktas or — where the hymns in di- 
alogue form like the one we are examining are 
concerned — a sort of libretto (perhaps abridged) 
of Indian drama ante litteram (Sylvain Lévi, Lv. 
Schroeder). In actual fact, Kwella does not alto- 
gether rule out the presence of these small mime- 
plays, performed and sung, as early as the Vedic 
age when music, too, had probably attained a 
certain degree of development. What he does 
tule out, and we believe quite tightly, is that 
such hypothetical primitive spectable was an ex- 
ample of Part pour l'art or of Volksbelustigung, 
for it was deeply permested by a "numinous" 
spirit and was magico-ritual in character like the 
beginnings of Greek tragedy for that matter. 
Could it be that the waters in this hymn were 
impersonated by a group of maidens? our author 
asks. Clearly, neither this hypothesis nor its 
opposite can be verified. What is evident is 
that a mythologized ritual emerges in text III, 33. 
This ritual reveals clear links with the myth of 
Үтте in the Rgveda, a myth that the author 
seeks to reconstruct in its entirety in a special 
excursus (individual features of this myth are 
scattered throughout the whole Rgveda). 

These mythical-ritual foundations of the motif 
do not prevent the author from devoting a whole 
chapter of his monograph to the « historical si- 
tuation» in RV III, 33 — to the march of the 
Bharata, that is, and the localization of the sam- 
vada, etc. This, indeed, is the aforementioned 
Sitz ım Leben underlying mythical and ritual 
elaborations. According to the author, the Bharata 
in this context are, perhaps, one of the Aryan 
tribes that dwelt in the Punjab in the time of 
king Sudās Paijavana and trekked eastward from 
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We have thought it advisable to stress these 
theoretical presuppositions, for only with the pre- 
miss of a clear methodology can an investigation 
of the kind -undertaken by the present author 
afford insights that transcend the merely philo- 
logical sphere. The author is fully conscious of 
this, and as a prelude to his translation and ex- 
egesis of the samvada RV III, 33, provides those 
preliminary considerations that make Б intro- 
ductory chapter such a pithy one. In addition 
to this excursws into methodology, it also con- 
tains a succinct survey of river-fording rituals in 
antiquity: such customs are not confined to India 
alone, for there is evidence af them, too, in an 
cient Greece, as the author recalls referring to 
texts in Homerus, Hesiodus, Herodotus, Pausa- 
nias, Árrianus and others, as well as in Roman 
antiquity. There is no doubt that crossing the 
treacherous waters of a great river was one of 
those extraordinary situations giving rise, both 
in ancient India and elsewhere, to Erlebnisse at 
a numinous level, and incantations, rites, sacrificial 
offerings and myths resulted from this. Taking 
on special meaning, rites de passage (following 
A. van Gennep) has become a fundamental con- 
cept of ethnology and indicates, metaphorically 
of course, the intermediate, “existential” and as 
such, dangerous states and transitional stages in 
human life. The non-figurative, indeed menscingly 
tangible prototype, for such passage is that over a 
river (the archetype, perhaps, being the mythical 
river of death, Styx, which is also present in many 
other mythical contexts). From the examples he 
cites, to which many others might be added, the 
author believes is is possible to deduce a psychic 
Grundbaliung common to all ancient peoples: 
< The waters ... have to be conceived as powers, 
beyond mastery by human means, and: were thus 


elevated to the superhuman sphere. In individual 


circumstances or as a regular thing, ritual protec- 
tion had to be sought against the fearful operation 
of such powers ». 

We are confronted here by one of the great 
themes in the psychology and phenomenology of 
religions: primitive ritualism and mythopoetic 
creation; a theme that the author has singled out 
in a sector familiar to him, that of India, re 
cognizing it in a well-known motif of the Rgveda. 
The legendary king Viávamitra, at the head of 
the Bharata clan, in his victorious march east- 
wards, has reached the neighbourhood of the con- 
fluence of two great rivers, the Beas (Vipas, Hy- 
phasis, Hypasis, Bipasis) and the Sutlej (Sutudri, 
Zadadres), the latter being the most eastward river 
of the Punjab (the action is mythical but not the 
geography). Unlike other authors, P. Kwella is 
inclined to localize the fording of the river by 
Vi$vàmitra at a point a little downstream from 


present in RV III, 33, as the author proves to us. 
It is when writing of the aforementioned 
verbal sactifice that the author deals with the 
Vrira-mytb, embodied in stanza 7 of our poem, 
as the sole myth cited in III, 33: this is, in fact, 
the < song of praise >, the verbal sacrifice recited 
by Visvamitra and by those following in his foot- 
steps who, in Rgvedic times, wanted magically to 
secure themselves against the hazards and perils 
inherent in the crossing of rivers. The chief figure 
of the Rgvedic pantheon, Indra, now comes upon 
the scene. As we know, many more hymns are 
addressed to him than to the other Vedic div- 
inities, so that it cin be claimed that his myth 
is the central theme of the whole Rgveda. Indra 
also figures in our hymn as vrirabas the < slayer 
of Vrira», of that primordial archdemon of the 
Rgveda, a personification of vrtra, the covering. 
Утта is a Danava, a name deriving from the 
root dà «bind, restrain», whereas danu means 
< bondage, restraint ». Indeed ‘the cosmic 
misdeeds of this personification of restraint is that 
of central importance in our context: this monster 
reubt, versperrt, umstellt, belagert, verschlingt 
(J. Gonda, Die Religionen Indiens, I, -1960) the 
waters and rivers, terrestrial and celestial alike, 
and hence our two rivers of a mythical Punjab 
see this dragon or serpent of primordial chaos as 
their arch-enemy. Indra, on the other band, the 
god «born to slay Vrird» (RV VIL, 89, 5), is 
the saviour of the waters that now and forever 
more, having been freed by the god, rush sea- 
wards like horses or lowing cattle: 
indresite рта кт bbiksamane &cchd sæ 
mudrém ratbyèva yathab | samérane ür- 
mibbib pinvamane anyd vim anydm ápy 
eti fubbre |] 


as the beginning of our hymn (stanza 2) pro- 


claims. Now this Vrtra-myth is recorded in stanza 


7 in solemn fashion ass the only myth cited in 
RV П, 33, and therefore we may assume that 
the evocation and recitation of this myth con 
stitutes the calledfor «song of praise», and at 
the same time the aforementioned verbal sacrifice. 
Stanza 7, with its exaltation of Indra and his 
acts of liberation, thus represents the ritual con- 
stituent of the verbal sacrifice. 

Having therefore clarifield, by means of the 
author’s perceptive analysis, the constituent func- 
tion of the verbal sacrifice within the structure 
of the Vedic rite examined, Kwella has still to- 
tell us what the performance of a material ва- 
crifice. consists of. It is not stated in the text 
expressis verbis aside from a few hints in stan- 
za 12: bere the sacrificing priest calls the rivers 
yajfiyãb < those who receive the sacrifice ». . Fur- 
thermore, the priest promises the rivers that, if - 


the banks of the Ravi (= Parugni = ачай). 
Visvàmitra, the priest-king of the tribe, had earlier 
been the purobita of Sudis, etc. These and other 
semi-historical end pseudo-historical elements about 
which no more can now be said, have been col. 
lected from various Indian sources, foremost among 
which is Sáyana, the famous author of many 
comments illustrating Vedic texts. 


After these efforts at spatialtemporal local- 


ization of the ritemyth in ancient Indian: times 
that make up chapter II of this pithy monograph, 
chapter III examines formal aspects of the text 
considered as a literary (as well, obviously, as a 
historico-religious) document. In this respect, the 
question of which parts of the dislogue are to 
be assigned to Vifvàmitra and which to the rivers, 
is not without its importance. The autbor points 
to the curious morpbological fact that in the 
text now the singular and now tbe plural and 
-dual are used. His perceptive observation is that 
the singular is used when it is & question of 
crossing the one river formed as a result of 
confluence; the dual when the two separate rivets 
gre addressed by the priest who is situated at 
their confluence; and tbe plural, last of all, when 
it is understood that the prayer is offered to the 
water divinities concerned as a collective unit. 
In addition to these observations, the chapter 
contains many other sensitive remarks stylistic and 
- grammatical in scope that are an aesthetic and 
historico-literary aid towards appraising this an 
cestral composition in dialogue form. Moreover, 
Kwella points out that the climax in the attitude/ 
posture of the priest is matched by an anticlimax 


in the replies of the rivers: and these develop- 
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ments are made manifest in the choice of epitheta 
ornantid, in the use of tenses and so оп. Every- 
where, the dialogue is carefully harmonized with 
the separate phases of the situation unfolding in 
the course of the dialogue. This evolution — in 
favour of Vigvamitra’s request — consists in the 
increasing power of the priest as opposed to the 
decreasing power of the waters (and of the numina 
of the waters): the effect of the ritual act per- 
formed by the priest. 

At this point the author goes back to the 
ritual aspects of the samada. These are the 
decisive ones. We must bear in mind first of 
` all the two essential constituents of Rgvedic ritual 
which are verbal and material sacrifice. The first 
consists in singing a < song of praise > (that may 
also be the recitation of a myth) and the second 
in a gift to the deity addressed. Only if both 


these elements can be identified in a specific text 


can its ritual character be taken gs attested. Ob 
viously, further evidence may derive from the 
fact that the hymn was used as part of g ritual 
also in later times. All these preconditions are 


the Mythand-Ritual-School, etc.) He has thus 
taken a notable step forward in expounding the 
Rgveda more adequately, his instrument being 
ritualistic interpretation. 

Gustav GLAESSER 


R.N. SaLETORE, Early Indies Economic History 
(Bombay, N.M. Tripathi Private Limited, 1973, 
XVIII, 859 pp.). 


This bulky volume is intended to give a 
survey of the economic life of Ancient India 
from the earliest times down to about 700 A.D. 
In ten chapters the author presents first a 
picture of the beckground; then he 
deals with the early external commercial contacts, 
ie. those with Babylon, Egypt, Persia, the Pto- 
lemies, China etc. The next two chapters give 
a list of the chief commodities imported and 
exported into and from India. Other sections 
describe the sea and land routes of trade. Then 
follow accounts of market, prices and state control 
(ch. 7), of land and agricultural problems (ch. 8), 
of corporate organization (ch. 9), and of currency, 


exchange and banking practice (ch. 10). 


The author utilizes fully the Indien sources, 


"both literary and epigraphic; paramount among 


them is the inevitable Kaufilya, accepted without 
discussion as a work of the 4th century B.C. 
Roman, Greek and Chinese soprces too are used, 
mostly second hand. The handling of non-Indian 
texts, however, is definitely weak; the author 
is obviously not at home with them, nor is he 
aware of the latest trends in their interpretation. 
For example: on pp. 84-85 he equates Ta-ch’in 
with Syria (which is correct, provided one spe- 
cifies that Roman Syria is meant) and An-tun 
(Marcus Aurelius Antoninus), king of Ta-ch’in, - 
whose. self-styled ambessadors reached China in 
166 A.D., with Antiochus IV of Syrie, who died 
in 163 В.С.; and upon this curious mistake 
he builds a theory of commercial ties with the 
Far East around 220 B.C. On p. 88 we find 
the odd explanation of the «565th. year from 
the foundation of Rame (235 B.C. if Rome is to 
be taken to having been built in 800 B.C.)»; 
and yet the author elsewhere is aware of the 
ab urbe condita era of 753 B.C. On p. 302 
the seven mouths of the Nile are mistaken for 
seven entrances of the port of Alexandrie. On 
p. 619 Lysias, the Athenian orator (458[?]- 
378 B.C.) is confused with the Indo-Greek ruler 
Lysias of the 2nd century B.C. And many ther 
inaccuracies of this type could' be cited. 

But the most serious shortcoming of this 
book is the total and absolute disregard of the 


they leave the Bharata unharmed, their flow — 
that is their power — will increase. 

As far as material sactifice is concerned, the 
author infers from stanza 12 that the rivers have 
received one in liquid form. If for the Rgvedic 
Aryans fording of rivers was tantamount, perhaps, 
to offending the river gods (in many mythical con- 
texts including extra-Indian ones, passing over 9 
river implied guilt of which the guilty one must 
be purged) this danger has now been avoided: 
the waters will not wreak their revenge and with- 
hold their bounty to man and his sole asset, cattle. 

Sacrifice to rivers, it may be pointed out, 
belongs to universal religious phenomenology (cf. 
the chapter Flussopfer in «Das Wasser in Kult 
und Glauben der vorgeschichtlichen Menschen » 
by Johannes Maringer, in: Antbropos 68, 1973). 
Also belonging to-the great tradition of magic is 
the muchdiscussed stanza 13, the last one, which 
is thought by many specialists including the 
present author to be a later perhaps spurious 
addition. It seems to us, however, that H. Lüders 
(Varuna I, 19), while not ruling out a later origin 
for the stanza, is right to uphold the organic 
connexion of this conclusive formula of the sabre 
with the earlier narration of Visvimitra’s crossing 
of the river. Tt really amounts to a single magi- 
co-ritual structure, a pattern common to this song 
and to other conjurations in the Indien, extra 
Indian and, in any case, Indo-European sphere. As 
Lüders points out, the structural analogy between 
the Rgvedic song and the two famous Merseburger 
Zaubersprache is a striking one at first sight. 
For in both cases we have the expounding and 
formulation of a truth — in this case a legend 
understood as true — belonging to the past which 
is magically renewed to produce in the present 
time, through the power inherent in it, the same 
effect as in the primordial past. Tt is a mythical, 
supre-temporal mechanism which has been clarified 


by the most competent historians and psychologists . 
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of religion like M. Eliade who may be consulted 
in this respect. P. Thieme (Kleine Schriften, I, 
1971) speaks of a < spell-formula» in a Legen- 
as it is also encountered in other ma- 

gical recitations in the Rgveda: eg. in the dialo- 
gue followed by a magical formula that causes 
the lost oxen, retained by the demons Pani, to 
return (X, 108); or (at least according to Thieme) 
in the famous dialogue between the « mighty 
seer» (rsir wgrab) and ascetic Agastya and his 
sexually frustrated wife Lopamudra (RV 1, 179). 
In our view P. Kwella has managed to prove 
the magicoritual implications of the samoéda III, 
35 he has examined — a task carried out according 
to the most up-to-date criteria elaborated by the 
latest trends in methodology (cf. what was said 
supra about the Sitz im Leben research of 


mar, sciences and even Tantric philosophy as well 
as to occupy important positions in the work of 


.government. Their right to own private property 


was also acknowledged. 

Numerous professional classes existed, the 
most important being the Kayastha who were civil 
servants and clerks. When the profession became 
hereditary this class was transformed into a caste 
so powerful as to constitute, as’ in Kashmir, a 
serious obstacle to the power of the king. Legends 
arose to justify the rank they had attained to. 
This social fluidity came to an end around 1200 
AD. with the progressive consolidation of the 
Moslem occupetion, 8 more rigid caste system 
then becoming the best defence against the social 
organization of tbe invaders. The caste system, 
as it happens, suffered its first cracks in this very 
period. It is worth quoting the author's statement 
and comment: «By the beginning of the 9th 
century A.D., a new feature cropped up. The 
preeminence of the kula over the caste can be 
regarded as responsible for the rise of the Rajput 
order». «The kula or family became the most 
importent factor in their lives with the result 
that the Kgatriyas eschewed the earlier practice 
of describing their caste and their .»ممم‎ The 
rise of the new dynasties in Northern India in 
the Middle Ages among families till then obscure, 
perhaps contributed mainly to the importance of 
the kula or family > (p. 19 and note 138). 

Besides the more celebrated universities of 
Nalanda and Vikramaéila (probably Patarghbata 
in the district of Bhagalpur, Bihar), there were 
numerous centres of study where the best academic 
education could be obtained (grammar, astronomy, 
astrology, medicine, and the study’ — now in 
decline however — of the Artbafastra, etc.): they 
include Varanasi, Pataliputra, Kanauj and Kash 
mir. Scenes depicting master and pupils intent 
upon studying appear in some of the reliefs in 
the great temples of Khajuraho and Bhuvancévara. 
Women, too, received an education; in addition 
to the study of sacred texts they were taught 
dancing, music and painting. 

Even if different cases were envisaged involving 
relative social sanctions, marriage generally took 
place between members of the same caste, and 
it was the parents who arranged the match 
except in the lower castes. It was in this very 
period that use of the sati gathered strength, 
especially in Rajasthan. Only the Jains discour- 
aged this practice. Since divorce was impossible, 
at least in the higher castes, and polygamy was 
a common practice, the position of women grew 
weaker. Despite opposition from the Brahmins 
(but to what extent?) and from the Jains, 
devadasis, dancer-prostitutes belonging to the 
temple, became a common phenomenon in the 
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archaeological evidence, which ought to have 
been, in many instances, the most important and 
trustworthy source. How can one write on this 
subject while completely ignoring the finds of 
Arikamedu, of Begram, of Taxila, of Charsadda, 
of Pompeii, of Oc Eo, which supply the safest 
evidence of Indian trade? All the relevant 
works, starting with Sir Mortimer Wheeler’s fun- 
damental study of Arikamedu in Ancient India, 
vol. 2, and ending with the reports of the 
French Archaeological Mission to Afghanistan are 
completely lacking in the long, but not always 
relevant nor up-to-date bibliography. at the end. 
The same must be said for the latest studies on 
Kusana and Hun coinage and metrology, e.g. those 
of Gàbl. On account of this, the present volume 
can be utilized only gs a convenient digest of 
Indian literary and epigraphical materials; for the 
rest, a note of the utmost caution must be 
sounded. ` 
Luciano РЕТЕСН 


BRUENDRA NATH SHARMA, Social and Cultural 
History of Northern India c. 1000-1200 AD. 
(New Delhi, Abhinav Publications, 1972; 219 
pp, 30 pls, 1 map). 


Packed with references to literary texts and 
inscriptions and abounding in notes of minute 
precision, B.N. Sharma's book is not easy reading 
and, perhaps unavoidably, proves tedious. The 
author — who is one of the best connoisseurs of 
Indian medieval art and has contributed many 
articles to our Journal — examines the society 
of northern India during the period which saw 
its greatest political division but also its greatest 
vitality in the realm of art. Tbe caste system had 
not yet become rigidly defined. Besides per- 
forming offices peculiar to them, the Brahmins 
found themselves filling even important political 
posts (the last Sahi kings of the Punjab and 
Afghanistan were Brahmins, for example), or 
conversely were engaged in activities befitting the 
Vai$yas. They were permitted to trade but not 
in all products. Their privileges remained un- 
changed, for they were subject neither to taxation 
nor capital punishment. The  Ksatriyas were 
divided between holders of political power (heads 
of state or simply of districts and villages) and 
normal soldiers of fortune: if they enjoyed tbe 
same immunity, the prestige and authority they 
could count on were different. The  Vaifyas, 
moreover, were able to follow the profession of 
the Ksatriyas, and the Südras, through sub- 
division in numerous sub-castes, managed — so 
some literary sources tell.us — to teach gram- 
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low River in China. In western ethnological 
and linguistic publications they have enjoyed a 
certain notoriety since two Lazarist missionaries, 
R-E. Huc and J. Gabet, visited the land of the 
Monguor (called Tujen by the Chinese) around 
the middle of last century, and spoke about them 
in their adventurous and much-debated travel book 
(Souvenirs d'un voyage dans la Tartarie et le 
ТЬе, republished in 1962). : Subsequently, with 
the taking over of the mission in Mongolia by 
the Belgian Order of Scheut, scientific study of 
the language and customs of Mongolia and of 
the Mongols of Kukunor and the Ordos was 
begun by these learned Belgian missionaries, two 
of whom, A. Mostaert “and A. de Smedt, were 
the first to expound the grammar and compile a 
dictionary of this Mongol tongue. 

It is a tongue preserving several archaic fea- 
tures some aspects of the language 
spoken at the time of Jenghiz Khan which explains 
its importance for the specialist in Mongo! philol- 
ogy and the historian of this branch of language. 
No less interesting is the evidence of folklore 
and oral literature collected among these popula- 


tions. In fact, the subject of the scientific mo-. 


nograph we are reviewing is a significant product 
of the folk poetry of the Monguors. These archaic 
features of Monguor language and culture are the 
result of the relative isolation -experienced by 
these populations after the fall of the Mongol 
(Yüan) dynasty and the flight of the Emperor 
Toghan Temfir and his followers (1368). The 
Monguor did not follow the dominant Mongolian 
groups in their flight from China to the steppe, 
but remained in their settlements in Kansu at 
the service of the new Ming dynasty. As time 
passed they were exposed to intense sinisation, 


` and their language became increasingly a Misch- 


dialekt. Close contact was also maintained with 
Tibetan populations, and; this is evidenced by 
linguistic clues (cf. A. Réna-Tas: Tibeto-Mongo- 
lica. The Tibeten Loanwords of Monguor and 
the Development of the 0 Tibetan Dialects 
(Budapest 1966). 

Study of the myths Ж. folk-tales of the Mon- 
guor, begun forty years ago by the aforementio- 
ned Belgian scholars, A. de Smedt and A. Mo 
staert, was methodically continued by Dominik 
Schróder (SVD), a missionary and member of the 
research staff of the Anthropos institute of eth- 
nology. His Feldforschung among the Mongols 
of Kukunor lasted twenty years, and only his عت‎ 
pulsion from Communist „China together with 
other missionaries put an end to it. Back in Europe, 


Schróder devoted himself to the publication of, 


the impressive results of His researches. This 
includes some works on the structure of Shama- 
nism in general and that of the Mongols in parti- 
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latter to which their earnings from this activity 
accrued. 

B.N. Sharma next devotes some chapters to 
a description of ways of dressing and self-adorn- 
ment (falling back on artistic as well as literary 
sources), to eating habits and customs connected 
with feasts and pilgrimages, both Hindu and 
Buddhist, of which he supplies a useful list. We 
even learn (a curious item of information) that 
whereas during a pilgrimage only the Vaifyas and 
Südras were permitted to commit suicide, Brah- 
mins and Kşatriyas were obliged to wait for 
fan epus Or travel as fan ds the: Ganges here 
they could throw themselves in. 

It will have been noted that this book deals 
above all with the social life of the ruling classes 
and from an external standpoint. The book's 
merit (the documentation of literary sources is 
indeed notable) is also its limitation. One is 
left wondering how Indian society of that time 
really worked. Nor is this curiosity appeased 

- by chapter IX which is devoted to economic 
* conditions. In one sense it is rich in data about 
—the type of products cultivated by agriculture, 
i works of irrigation, the textile and metallurgical 
industries and those concerned with timber and 
x ivory; but it does not offer a synthesis of economic 
“life that can be sufficiently understood. This 
undertaking, for that matter, is anything but 
z simple, and hitherto if it has been attempted 
` has not yet been successful. This book, however, 
. Containing à mine of documented if fragmentary 
: data, is to be welcome by the scholers since 
.it can prove very useful to those who feel ready 
for embarking upon a more thorough study of the 
? society and culture of medieval India. 
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MONGOLISTICS 


DOMINIK Scuriper, Aus der Volksdicbtung der 
Monguor - 2nd part: In den Tagen der Urzeit 
(Ein Mythus vom Licht und vom Leben) 
(Asiatische Forschungen, edited by Walther 
Heissig, vol. 31) (Wiesbaden, Otto Harrasso- 
witz Verlag, 1970, 158 pp., 10 Ш). 


The Monguor are a Mongolian-speaking group 
of little more than 50,000 souls living between 
the southern slopes of the Nan-shan and the Yel- 


well-rounded organic whole inspired by a single 
basic theme: the genesis of the world and 
things, the origin of the cosmic order and man’s 
economic order (aetiology, cosmogohy, theogony, 
anthropogony, etc.) The myth is clearly influen- 
ced by the cosmogonal myths of neighbouring 
peoples, Tibetan above al. As we know, Tibetan 
aetiological myths, especially those cosmogonal in 
character, are very varied, end often mixed with 
ancestral tribal traditions. Schröder supposes 
that one of the sources of the Monguor myth 
should be looked for in Lamaist literature, but 
this Lamaist-Buddhist kernel is so rife with, not 
to say suffocated by, ideas and images peculiar 
to local religious traditions that precise identifi- 
cation is made difficult. “This symbiosis of Bud- 
dhist elements and elements of local and folk 
origin endows the poctic and mythopoetic tradi- 
tions of the Monguors with a certain charm 
which neither the author of the monograph nor 
its present reviewer have been able to escape 
from. Such aesthetic attraction is mainly erer- 
cised at the expense of Buddhist-Lamaist doctrine 
whose terms and notions obviously get distorted 
and watered down by Mongol or Tibetan bards 
&nd singers coming face to face with the people 

Indeed, the Monguor myth, as Schröder re- 
lates it, is one that thrives on contact with the 
people; it is «not suspended in the air devoid 
of connexions, but is harmoniously incorporated 
in the Monguor's vital conception of the world ». 


' This is what the author argues, and he believes 


that beneath the Buddhist vesiure these mythical 
ideas are linked with a more genuine and autoch- 
thonous ancestral stratum of mythological images 
about the origin of the world and of cultural 
goods. Nevertheless, Schröder does not hesitate 
to dub eindeutig buddbistisch the figures opera- 
tive in this myth, though their precise identifi- 
cation in the Buddhist-Lemaist Pantheon appears 
at times to be anything but easy. The difficulty 
in spotting Buddhist divinities is also due to the 
habit, widespread in this genre of folk literature. 
of indicating figures in most cases merely by 
means of generic titles, or by stressing just the 


“typical qualities of these figures — qualities to 


the mind of a believing people. As for the Bud- 
dhas, Bodhisattvas and Avalokitesvaras, the author 
tightly points out that they are no other than 
persomifizierte Ideengebilde, abstract personifica- 
tions. 

It is certainly difficult to conceive of g nar- 
tative action, albeit consisting of a mythical plot, 
sustained by suchlike abstractions in which at 
times the most disparate ideas and speculative 
concepts merge. On the other hand, this variety 
and indefinite nature of the individual compo- 
nents making up the myth in some ways turns 


cular, special attention being paid to the figure 
of the gurtum pervading the whole environment 
of Lamaism from Mongolia down to the southern 
frontiers of Tibet. Schróder — recently deceased 
— is also the author of a summary and survey 
of the religion of the Monguors, Zur Religion der 
Tujen des Sininggebietes - Kukunor (Antbropos 
47/1952), a work that has an acknowledged place 
in the vast literature devoted to the religious- 
mythopoetic environment of Innermost Asia. 
The present volume is a worthy addition to 
the opus of the German researcher and forms the 
second part of a trilogy of monographs devoted 
by him to the « folk poetry» of the Monguors 
(Aus der Volksdichtung der Monguor is, in fact, 


the title of the entire «trilogy» of studies), a 


fruitful harvest that was presaged, but in no way 
offered, by de Smedt and Mostaert. Part I, that 
came out in 1959 as vol. 6 of the same collection 
edited by Heissig, bears the picturesque title 
Das weisse Glücksscba] (Mytben, Märchen, Lie- 
der), while Part III, in preparation, has a ples- 
sant surprise in store: the publication of tbe 
Monguor version of the epic of Gesar. During 
the years he stayed in Tsinghai-Kukunor, Schrü- 
der managed to lay hands ‘on a complete local 


version of this great mythico-heroic epic of Inner-. 
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most Asia. This hitherto unknown Monguor 
version takes its place, then, alongside those in 
other Mongolian dialects, Khalkha, Buryat, Kal- 
myk, as well as in Tibetan, etc., and it may be 
that the Monguor Gesar will afford us a key to 
a more genuine understanding and interpretation 
of this whole epic cycle which at many points 
is still obscure. 

While we await what will be, pethaps, an 
authentic historico-literary event in the sector 
that is here of interest to us, we can, by means 
of the Part II of the Volksdichtung der Mon- 
guor, penetrate a complex mythical and poetic 
world, synchretic in character, like everything 
that is materially and spiritually peculiar to this 
people «x carrefour des civilisations in that part 
of the world. The mythologem discovered by 
Schröder surely deserves а place of honour in 
future collections of great myths — those like 
Mytbologie Générale by F. Guirand, or Mytholo- 
gies by P. Grimal. Generally, not only collections 
of this sort but monographic expositions of the 
religious conceptions of the Mongols as well, 
like the recent one by W. Heissig (Die Religionen 
der Mongolei, 1970), neglect these interesting 
products of the mythopoetic creative energy of 
these little known populations condemned to be 
engulfed and disappear in the surrounding sea 
of China. 

The myth Schróder records — the only Mon- 
guor myth to survive in its entirety — forms a 


a 


of the full title sans ye Ses rgyas and is the equi- 
valent of the Sanskrit term ’Buddha’ (cf. also © 
Tucci, Die Religionen Tibets, 1970, p. 26, 85). 
According to Schröder Senrédue Dtuoldandé 
corresponds exactly to Buddba Bhagavan. 
Naturally, this mythico-primordial protagonist 
is not Sékyamuni, not the historical Buddha, but 
the Bodhisattva Apelokitefpare who continues the 
work of the Buddha. Sākyamuni, however, is not. 
wholly missing from the Monguor mythical narra- 
tive as a personage in his own right: he appears 
in the strange guise of assistent to Sanrédzie 
Dinoldendé (v. 179, 302, 346, 552)! Such a device 


'is, perbaps, unique in tbe whole of Buddhist 


literature. In this respect, it is very intriguing 
&ccording to G. Tucci 
(op. cit., p. 80) à «common Grundzug... of the 
religious experience of Tibetan man in all its 
manifestations from the Bon religion. down to 
Buddhism » is dominant also in the Monguor 


to note that Photismus, 


1 


it into a. more attractive subject for historico- 
comparative research concerned with mythology. 
A myth like the present one, that is synchretic 
both in form and content, can illumine often 
unexpectedly the culturally and  ideologically 
composite environment in the midst of which 
the myth itself was born and took shape. This 
state of affairs leads the invesiigator to devote 
all due attention to each single figure and episode 
in the story in a not always easy attempt to ‘lo 
cate these partial elements within a specific his- 
torico-ideological system. 


The task of establishing the origin and mean- 


` cosmogonal myth (a peripheral one, at least as 


seen from Tibet) as the shining solar figure of 
Dinoldandé, in the story of the creation of the 
world in general and of the light in particular. 
Schröder speaks’ of «а myth of -light and life >, 


. but one could as truly speak of a real hymn to 


light and life, a Lebemsbejabung, a spontaneous, 
albeit ingenuous, approval of the created world 
and the creator, a state of mind that Schróder 
(pp. 49-52) does not hesitate to term muminos. 

The author evokes the Monguor for us «on 
a clear starry night... crouching in the courtyard 
around the flickering fire, while the pot of wine 
goes the rounds and the singer sings the songs 
of olden times, while at the end of each verse 
those present join in tirelessly repeating the song’s 
refrain». Then, Schröder goes on, < space and 
time are suspended, the primordial age (Urzeit) 
is born again in the present... At this moment, 
the world and its order grow clear and understand- 
able to man »,.etc. It is an elementary scene of 
Hieropbanie (M. Eliade), personally witnessed by 
the author numberless times. His pages, then, 
can be viewed كه‎ a worthy mausoleum to an 
archaic society upon which the sun has irreparably 
set, but which has left traces that still survive and 
are not mute for an expert ethnologist and histo- 
rian of religions like Schróder. 

His penetrating analysis of the manifold aspects 
— archaic, Mahayanist, Tibetan, eic. — of the 
Monguor cosmogonal myth, viewed from this 
standpoint, certainly deserves a more detailed 
treatment than the space we have available allows | 
us. We will refer only to the position of Ava- 
lokitefvara in the pentadic system of the sect of 
the dGe-Iugs-pa, a system that since glson-kba-pa 
has survived unchanged in the Amdo (p. 25 ff.) 
As Schröder points out, Sasredzie Dtuoldandé, 
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ing of the leading figure, the principal actor, as 
it were, in the mythical sction obviously claims 
priority over everything else. In the mythical 
poem we are concerned with his name is Senred- 
zie Diyoldandé. Schröders main Monguor ота] 
source identified him with the Chinese Panky. 
This Panku (P'am-ku) and his concomitant myth, 
is one of the most debated figures in the whole 
of comparative mythology, for he affords nume- 
rous affinities with myths of other Asiatic and 
Polynesian peoples from Japan to the Maoris, 
etc. In the present context, Taoist and Buddhist 
versions are of most interest. There is a charac- 
teristic feature of Chinese mythical stories about 
P'an-ku (a detail that recurs also in the narrative 
of the Kojiki about the origin of the sun and 
moon as well as in some Polynesian variants of 
the myth): efter his death, P'em-kw's left eye be- 
comes the sun, his right eye the moon, and his 
breath the wind and clouds.  P'em-kw belongs to 
a mythical type consisting of those primordial 
cosmogonal beings who are broken up into pieces, 
and from such pieces the world is born. This 
dismembered being is also sometimes thought of 
as impersonal, like chaos (Chin. bun-tun). Schró- 
der believes that this identification with P'em-ku 
can also be found in some Buddhist versions: e.g. 
the Kalmyks look upon the Bodhisattva Mafjutri 
as a giant fromthe parts of whose body the world 


is fashioned.  P'am-kw, to be sure, is in himself 


a contradictory mythical figure, a blend of hete- 
rogeneous features: in some versions, as we 
have seen, he is a « passive creator », the world 
being formed from the pieces of his body, while 
in others he is a demiurgos, the active creator 
of the universe. (Regarding this fundamental my- 
thologem, known in mythology as that of the 
Getdtete Gottheit, cf. the well-known monograph 
of this name by Ad. E. Jensen, 1966). The 
protagonist of the present version of the myth- 
ologem, Sa#rêdzie Diuoldandé, corresponds to 
the second, active variant. Dtwoldand2 is a spirit 
coming from the sun, a luminous figure. His 
name corresponds to the Tibetan Sans-rgyas Bifom 
(bcom)Hdan 'das. Sans-rgpas is an abbreviation 


mundium (the triple universe of sky, atmosphere 
and earth). They, too, belong to the great group 
of the Bodbisaitvas, but without being clearly 
individualized. This group of < Protectors» are 
closely bound up with the vessels that play such 
an important part in the Monguor cosmogonal: 
myth. They go and fetch the jug of water 
wumba xaladze (bum-pa, kalaía) (v. 73), they 
pray while filling the treasure-urn, 5220846, Tib. 
siags-gter (v. 533) and interrogate Dłuoldandë 
(v. 614). The meaning of their association with 
the vessels is obvious: what is poured into the 
vessels comes from the three spheres of the world. 
The Nágas, too, dwelling in the lowest sphere 
of the Trimundium, have a place in our myth. 
The Naga king lord of the earth, does not however 
have an active role in the myth: he constitutes 
the opposite pole to Dfuoldande, the representa- 
tive of the celestial sphere. Divoldandé acknow- 
ledges the terrestrial sovereignty of his. earthly - 
counterpart and hands over the’ urn of -treasure 
to him. Its location is at the foot of the Cosmic 
Mountain (Meru) in the transcendent’ centre 
(Zaicbi-"u) of the earth. The burial of the 
treasure-urn has more or less the character of a 
mandala sacrifice to the spirit of the earth, for 
the urn is the core of the mandala:. the Naga 
king is thus bound up with the birth of corn 
from the cosmic urn. The entire myth — evid- 
ently one of fertility — appears to be dominated 
by this polarity: on the one hand we have the 
‘celestial being, Divoldandé, the jug of water, the 


identified with the Bodbisattva Avalokitefvara, 
acts not so much as en individual personality as 
a substitute for, and representative of, the Dbyami- 
Buddba who engenders him. Besides the historical 


Buddha of the present Айра, Sanrédzie Dduol- - 


- cosmic creation of light, the sky; on the other, 


the creature of the earth — the Naga king, the 
treasure-urn, the creation of terrestrial plants, the 
earth. The treasure-urn is buried at the foot of 
the cosmic mountain; it forms. part of the world's 
foundations. 

Reference has ‘been made to the importance 
of vessel symbolism in the Monguor cos- 
mogonal myth: this theme is dealt with in 
some of the pithiest pages of the book, and they 
once again confirm the author’s far-reaching com- 
parative sense. < The vessels are microcosmic Te- 
presentations of the macrocosm, fundamental nu- 
clei of the aichi (= «the great pole») and 
mandala, an instrument of meditation, chaos befo- 
re creation, containing the things of the world 
divided up into their elements and condensed into 
their seeds, vigorous in generation, but passive 
since their activation calls for an activator, centres 
of cosmic bipolarity and thus related to the per- 
sonified representatives of earth and sky » (p. 42). 
According to a more simple formula, the two 
cosmic vessels — the celestial, primordial jug of 
water, and the treasure-urn with its germs of 
terrestrial and vegetable. life — are the primordial 
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dandé represents Amida (Amita), in the lattet’s 
twofold embodiment as Amitabba and Amitdyus. 
Amita (Amida), the «Infinite », ‘in his dbarma- 
kaya form ів Amitabba < Infinite Light»; in his 
sambboga kaya form he is Amıtāyus < Infinite 
Life», etc. Schröder does not fail to recall the 
analogies, already noted, with Indo-Iranian solar 
< photistic > mythology. Amida, embodied as Ami- 
tabba, and likewise in his appearance as Amitayus, 
derives perhaps from this area. « The idea of 
the Infinite personified in him splits into the two 
aspects of Infinite Light and Infinite Life that 
exactly correspond to the dual theme of the 
Monguor myth concerning the creation of light 
and the creation of the vital basis of existence », 
Schröder remarks; and in the whole of his analy- 
sis he reveals an understanding and congenial 
empathy for this labyrinthine world of myth, 


the outcome of a singular syncretism between 
some of the most memorable ideological trends 


of Middle and Innermost ‘Asia. The author also 
takes account of relations with Zurvanism and 
the orphic Chronos. We may recall, however, 
that G. Tucci, examining what M.-Th. de Mall. 
. mann wrote «bout Avalokitesvara (1948), denies 
specifically Zurvanist influences on the conception 
of Amite-Avalokitefvera (A propos d’Avalokite- 
fvara, 1951, reprinted in Opera Minora by G. 
` Tucci, П, p. 489 ff., 1971), though stressing 
generic links with Iranian photism' (see above). 

Ín Schróder's view, the Monguor myth con- 
firms the extreme complexity of the.figure of 
Avelokitefvara, which G. Tucci also emphasizes 
in the study mentioned as well as in other works. 
Schröder states: < He (Avalokitefvara) combines 
within himself and reflects the aspects of Ami- 
abba, of Amitdyus, of a god of light, of a god 
of the moon and the earth, of a god of life, of 
a Brahma, of a hero bearing cultural treasures, 
and lastly of a terrestrial Buddha Sakyamuni. The 
essential thing is the unity of Amutabbe, Amita 
yus and Sakyamumi» (p. 30). 

We have to pass over a good many Nebenf- 
guren that populate the mythical scene. The most 
important is Ndziemyay rédziawu, the Tibetan 
'Diamdyans rgyal po, «the sovereign with the 
amiable voice», identified with Mafjusri/Maaj- 
ughosa, the god of eloquence and wisdom. The 
Régzém Nguon-po san correspond to the Tibetan 
` Rigs-gsum Mgon-po «Protectors of the Three 
Worlds/classes of beings», that is, of the gods 
(1be-rigs), of men (mirigs) and of the Nagas 
(klu-rigs) respectively, in short, of the whole Tri- 


which they lived, the entire central Asian area 
being involved as well as the ties between this 
and adjacent ethnicopolitical areas like the Chinese 
and Russian, etc. 

In her informative Einleitung, she reminds us 
of the anything but easy situation facing the 
historian tackling this area, his position being very 
different from that of the scholar concerned with 

historiography. This basic difficulty is 
due to the dearth of autochthonous sources espe- 
cially as fegards the oldest period, for such sources 
generally consist in no more than data supplied 
by tradition. As we know, the oldest surviving 
scripts in the Mongol language date back to the 
13th —- 14th century, but these mainly comprise 
commemorative stones, inscriptions, instructions 
and introductory letters for travellers, etc. Doc- 
uments only began to be kept on a larger scale 
with the development of the Manchu administra- 
tion, but these for the most part are housed in 
the archives of the State Library of Ulaanbaatar 
(Ulap Bator), and hitherto have only been pub 
lished in part. The historical tradition that can 
be traced in Mongolia is mainly related to chron- 
icles, biographies and other historical, or rather 
pseudo-historical, surveys, but these, too, grow 
more numerous only in the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies.. Regarding Mongol historiography during 
the last few centuries, the most substantial studies 
are those by the director of the aforementioned 
Zentralastatisches Seminar, Walther Heissig, some 
of whose important works have been reviewed 
in this journal. 

It is superfluous to point out that Mongol 
histotiography of the 20th century, from the second 
Mongol revolution in 1921 onwards, more or less 
slavishly follows the broad lines- and schemata 
of Marxist-Leninist ideology dominant in the 
USSR. (In this context, clearly, we are referring 
almost exclusively to the Mongolian People’s Re- 
public, the only one enjoying an albeit relative 
political independence). 

Since this is the specific Quellenlage summa- 
rized by the authoress, she is obliged to turn her 
attention to other evidence about this geographical 
area, evidence coming from non-central Asiatic 
sources. There is thus a widening of the historical 
and historiographical framework within which 
this i theme is seen and dealt with. 
Starting with the figure of the protagonist of the 
vicissitudes here described and analyzed — a figure 
not in itself devoid of human and historical in- 
terest — our attention is focussed on gn essential 
aspect of the Mongol revolution: that of nation- 
alism. The authoress adds a significant chapter 
to the history of nationalist rebirth in this very 
sensitive area of Asia; it is a chapter that can be 
fitted into the wider spectrum of anti-colonialism 
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beings (Urwesem) from which the things of this 
world spring. 

The pattern is as follows: a celestial being 
collects the cosmic elements in the first vessel, 
and the terrestrial elements in the second vessel 
thus giving rise to a chaotic Urtpesen from whose 
shapeless and confused parts are born in the 
first instance the stars, and in the second, corn. 
The primordial world thus takes shape in which 
sky and earth are already separated; it is then 
inhabited by the gods (Bodhisattvas) and the first 
human beings. With the creation of light and 
the stars the cosmic order is first to be born, and 
then in & second stage, the human (economic, 
cultural) order with the creation of cereals. It is 
for this reason that Schróder distinguishes two 
partial myths in the overall myth: that of light 
(first part), and that of life (second part). 

Perhaps, once, the mythical universe held sway 
over the whole existence of this ancient people. 
According to Schróder, much of it still survives 
in the Monguors (at least at the time he was 
living among them) and is revealed in their rites, 
ceremonies and mores. In this connexion, of no 
little significance, we think, is what the author 
-has to tell us about the survival of this mythical 
Weltbild in the very lay-out of the Monguor 
dwelling which is made clear in a special ap- 
pendix containing illustrations. All the essentiel 
features of the myth are embodied there, and we 
find that the centre of the courtyard forms the 
«central castle » or mandala {sdzi-rikuor = Tib. 
dkyil ’kbor). Around this sacral centre, the Mon- 
guor peasant has created his < living space >, still 
anchored in primeval and sacral times. Everyday 
reality is (or was) fused with the {myth of long 
ago. aie 

GusTAv GLAESSER 
» 
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VERONIKA Verr, Arad-un Qatan Bagatur Magsurjab 

(1878-1927) — Eine Untersuchung über das 

Leben und die Bedeutung eines mongolischen 

Generals. (Bonn, Druck der Rheinischen Fried- 

rich Wilhelms-Universitét, 1974, 172 pp.). 


This excellent Inaugural-Dissertetion stems 
from the Zentralasiatisches Seminar of Bonn Uni- 
versity, one of the major centres for Mongolistic 
studies and publications in Central Europe. The 
authoress is already known for her regular collab- 
oration in Zentralasiatische Studien fathered by 
this Seminar (seven pithy volumes have appeared 
so far) and mainly devoted to the Mongol and 
Tibetan cultural world. Veronika Veit’s interest 
is concentrated on the eventful historical vicis- 
situdes of the Mongol people and the areas in 


x 
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and even plays and films (he is the subject of a 
Soviet-Mongol co-production and of a play written 
by two Russian authors). The undertaking of 
the present scholar is, then, ell the more praise- 
worthy; for she is attempting a critical recon- 
struction of the historical features of this general 
and patriot who is deservedly numbered among 
the « fathers » of Mongol political and national 
rebirth alongside Coibalsan (Choibalsang) (1895- 
1952) and Süchbaater (Sukebator) (1893-1923). 

Leaving aside a restricted amount of material 
drawn from Mongol archives, our German scholar, 
as a source fore re-evoking the figure and times 
of Magsurjab, falls back on the two substantial 
volumes containing the personal recollections of 
partisans engaged in the liberation struggle. These 
were collected from as early as 1931 onwards 
and published in 1961 and 1969 by the Historical 
Institute of the Mongol Academy of Sciences. No - 
less than 482 soldiers and partisans here report 
on the experiences and events lived through in 
the years 1911-1924. More than a third of these 
men, eye-witnesses of events, had served under 
Magsurjab’s command, and many had known him 
personally. Owing to their proximity to histor- 
ical events, the testimony of these men obviously 
acquires great value as a source for the period 
under consideration, although in some cases as 
a result of the lack of.an overall view of the 
general situation, discrepancies and disagreements 
singled out by the authoress occur in the accounts 
provided by these many eye-witnesses. 

In addition to minor sources, thet cannot here 
be listed, the most useful documentary material 


` is made up of biographies in spite of the ten- 


dentiousness already referred to in praising the - 


and triumphant nationalism in Asia, if not in the 
contemporary world as a whole. 

The protagonist, the « Mighty Hero of the 
People >, -Magsurjab (1878-1927) is an imposing 
figure of a leader and condottiere in the struggle 
by his people for political and social liberation, 
and as such he is loved and glorified by Mongols 
today. In the typical encomiastic style used for 
heroes in Mongolian folk tales and epics, he is 
described as follows in his first official biography 
in 1941: < Magsurjab, one of the three greatest 


heroes of our fatherland, devoted his whole life : 


to his country and the cause of peace and wellbeing 
for his people. He was a man endowed with 
the courage of a lion, a man who under a hail of 
enemy bullets brandished his sword like a gale 
of wind». And yet another passage exalts the 
pleasure he took in «three male games» (йн 
gurwan naadam) of the national Mongol feast, 
the horse-race (mor uraldax), wrestling (box bar- 


ildax), and archery (sur xerwex), and prises Ыз. 


ability and his attainments. It was no easy task 
for the authoress to probe beyond this incipient 
mythologisation of a personag€ to the historical 


reality behind — the only one of interest to ` 


. person presented and condemning his adversaries. 


With’ this reservation, the biographies that can 
be used as sources all date back to the forties of 
this century. At that time the young Mongolian 
People’s Republic following the right-wing and 
left-wing «deviations» of the twenties and 
thirties established its official political direction: 
hence biographies of this sort were consciously 
intent upon presenting recent history in a specific 
light. The authoress mentions g number of biog- 
raphies in this connexion already used by histo- 
rians (for example, by O. Lattimore and U. Onon, 
etc.) like the official biography of Süchbeatar 
dating from 1943 and written by one of the best 
known historians of the Republic, 5. Nacagdor£, 
who is also the author of a biography of Manglai 
Bagatur Damdinsürung (1946), another popular 
commander end patriot of those years. 

The biographical material about Mageurjab 
that Veronika Veit uses also comprises a funeral 
oration given by Marshal Coibalsang upon the 
occasion of a remembrance assembly in bonour 


scientific enquiry. Biographies, or what goes by 
thet name, occupy no mean position in Mongol 
literature, and over wide areas they are the main, 
if not the exclusive, source for historiography. 
However, Mongol biographies of the 18th and 
19th century have no right to be so called accord- 
ing to the more precise sense of this historico- 
literary term, for they are always more or less 
hagiographical in character, taking as their subject- 
matter typical personalities of the Lamsist religion. 
Their main purpose, then, is one of religious ed- 
ification and exhortation, and here they follow 
the relevant model familiar in Tibetan literature. 
As examples of such “biogtaphy, the authoress 
recalls Swbud erike, Ein Rosenkranz aus Perlen 
edited by Klaus Sagaster (Asiatische Forschungen, 


20, 1967), that is, the biography of the first 1Can- 
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skya Khutukhtu Nag dban blo bean Cos 1dan 
(1642-1714) of Peking, a Mongol work which is 
particularly informative as regards the history of 
the Ch’ing dynasty. Dr Veit deplores the fact 
that no general enquiry into the structure of Tibe- 
tan and Mongol lives of saints exists: only research 
in this field could supply fresh data about this 
literary genre. : 

Clearly, neither the hagiographical «lives » of 
saints, nor the no less panegyrical stories of tbe 
lives of recent or contemporary political person- 
alities can lay any claim to be taken overall as 
reliable historical sources. Where Qatan Bagadur 
Magsurjab is concerned, his popularity was so 
widespread and intense as to hide his historical 
being behind a veil of songs, legends, anecdotes, 


he arouses also extends to his party and the 
revolutionary cause he championed. 

Clearly, an exposition of this sort cannot 
satisfy historical criticisni; for one thing, it car- 
ries, inevitably, no mention of the author's 
sources. Despite these as it were organic inade- 
quacies of the text, our German Mongolist did 
well to make it her main source and stand-by. 
For it is the most detailed biography in existence 
and, last but not least, there is the singular cir- 
cumstance of its author being one of the main 
military and political architects of recent Mongol 
history: Coibalsang was Supreme Commander of 
the People's Revolutionary Ármy and Prime Mi- 
nister, and certainly ан courant with many de- 
tails beyond the ken of the ordinary man. The 
historical interest of this biography, edited for 
the first time in German by the present scholar, 
is also due to the fact that it is the sole transla- 
tion in any western language except for a Russian 
one (1965) by Ya. Ayurfanaev (which is, bow- 
ever, abridged). 

The text now available in this brilliant Ger- 
man version is a real mine of historical informa- 
tion, but also of religious and folkloristic data 
to boot. The latter go back to the oldest magico- 
Shamanist forma mentis of this people. Our im- 
pression is a strange and indelible one when, 
among reports devoted to the just struggle for 
national independence, we read of horrifying 
episodes that are literally blood-curdling. We 
are told, for example, that the Arad-un Qatan 
Bagatur, the «Mighty Hero of the People», 
Magsurfab, wrenched out the heart of a White 
Guard leader with his own hands in order to 
drink, and have his soldiers drink, the spouting 
blood: «He was very excited and with a ter- 
rible roar he bit into the tip of the heart, then 
getting his soldiers to taste the blood. Next, “he 
wrapped iu heart in his Commander-in-chief 
banner... We know of this barbaric ritual 
from um other historical and literery sources, 
one of them, which refers to Magsurjab himself, 
being the celebrated historical novel by the con- 
temporary Mongol poet and scholar, B. Rintchen 
(Rinfen): Udrijn tuyaa « Rays of Dawn » (1971). 
We are confronted with the cruel and ancient 
humàn sacrifice to the guardian spirit of the 
banner (74е), about which cf. numerous items 
of information in Heissig’s Die Religionen der 
Mongolei (in: С. Tucci/W.  Heissig, Die Reli- 
gionem Tibets und der Mongolei, 1970). The 
belief, moreover, that the guardian spirit dwelling 
in the banner or standard is immortal and that 
its mana is transmitted from one generation to 
the next, is not only one of the components of 
the cult of Jenghis Khan but mutatis mutandis 
also turns up in other ethnic and historico-reli- 
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of Magsurjab directly after his death. More plen- 
tiful in detail is the first biography of Magsurjab 
written by C. Cedenjab (1941) which describes 
the most important events and data in the ge- 
neral's life, but whose keynote is more pane- 
gyrical than expository (the words of glorification 
quoted above were taken from this work). More 
germane to the historiographical ends of the 
authoress was the biography of Magsurjab written 
in 1942 by no less a personality than Marshal 
Coibalsang himself: it forms the main source for 
the present work and thus both author and book 
are carefully studied by Dr Veit. 


The authoress supplies & succinct but sub- 
` stantial biographical sketch of Coibalsang which 
does not, however, appear to contain much that 
is new after the exhaustive expositions written 
. by J. Zedenbal, and by O. Lattimore and others 
above «ll. The Marshal was also a prolific, albeit 
not very original writer and Marxist-Leninist pro- 
pagandist, and his biography of Magsurjab «is 
written with the zest of one warrior writing 
about another» (O. Lattimore). We must bear 
in mind that Coibalsang was only associated with 
Magsurjab from 1921 onwards, and that he wrote 
the latter’s biography about twenty years’ later, 
whereas Magsurjab's career began back in 1912. 
On the other hand, no one knew the events be- 
tween 1911 and 1921 аз thoroughly as Coibal- 
sang as a first-hand observer, and he was able 
to supplement his personal knowledge with other 
information about the life of Magsurjfab drawn 
from other contemporaries. Thus on the whole, 
according to the authoress, his account can be 
deemed Primarquelle as regards Magsurjab's life. 


Nevertheless, the patriotic and didactic pur- 
pose of this biography can be clearly sensed: it 
strives to present its subject matter as a national 
hero of the new Mongol age, yet equipped with 
all those virtues that were the common heritage 
of the heroes of the ancient folk-tales and epics 
of this people. In fact, the portrait of this hero 
reminds us of the stereotyped Darstellung des 
Helden in the epos recorded by W. Heissig 
(Geschichte der mongolischen Literatur, vol. I, 
1972). It is of some significance that in this 
biography devoted by one progressive champion 
to another in the same people's revolution, one 
harks back to this people's ancestral heroic tradi- 
tions. The aim is undoubtedly that of attracting 
and convincing the widest possible circle of 
readers who are not yet wholly estranged from 
the heroic traditions of ancient Mongolia and 
the popular literary forms evoking them. Mag- 
surjab is the ancient Mongol hero reborn kin- 
dling the imagination of his modern compatriots, 
end it is a matter of course that the sympathy 
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a sheep's shoulder blade and examined the cracks . 
in it to find out which of them should undertake 
which part of the action ». 
modern warfare here go still hand in hand: like- 
wise, with the Aradun Qatan Bagatur Magsurjab, 
cruel sacrifice to the sillde does not rule out the 
technical know-how ‘of a military chief of our 
time. To complete the picture, Bawden has а 
look at the other side: here we perceive the 
Living Buddha of Отра who, to stop the advance 
of the Red partisans coming from the north, had 
«a dui or magical structure for repelling demons 
and evil influences conveyed out of Urga towards 
the north... and a crowd of Tibetans fired after _ 
it with guns, but to no practical purpose ». 

The merit of Dr Veit’s work is that it brings 
alive this strange atmosphere, half magical and 
half military, compounded of the irrational and 
She has sensibly 
concentrated her exposition upon, the uncommon 


figure of the Arad-un Qatan Bagatur Magsurjab, 


`a hero -two-faced like Janus facing backward to. 


the irretrievable past and forward to the uncertain 
future of his people. 


j GusTáv - GLAESSER 


К.У. VjATEINA, Oderki kultury i byta Burjat 
(Sketches of the life and culture of the Buryats) 
(Academy of Sciences of the USSR - «N.N. 
Mikluho-Maklaj > Institute of Ethnography, 
< Nauka > Publ. House, Leningrad branch, 
Leningrad 1969, 218 pp. 4 colour plates, 
numerous ill. in the text). 


“It is a known fact that the USSR comprises 
two of the four Mongolian language-groups: Buryat 
and Kelmyk. The Buryats, to whose culture and 
present book is devoted, live in the 


of which is Ulan-Ude, formerly Verhneudinsk. 
This region, containing the immense Lake Baikal, 
is also known geographically as Transbaikalia. The 
greater part of the inhabitants live to the south 
of the Republic, mainly in the valleys of the 
Selenga and its tributaries, In 1926 Buryat was 
spoken by about a quarter of a million. persons, 
but the population of the Buryat ASSR appears 
to have risen between 1926 and 1939 from 382,000 
to 542,000 inhabitants — that is, by 4296. It 
must. not be forgotten, however, tbat Russians, . 
Evenki, Soyots (Tuva) and other nationalities, as 
well яв Buryat Mongols, are living in the republic. 
Si oru ашк ораи теве шы! 
to be. ‚315,000. 


5 
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gious contexts. Dr Veit rightly observes in her ' 


jt was - 


comment that the revival of this custom by Mag- 
surjab reveals this modern captain’s close attach- 
.ment to the ancestral traditions of his people. 


15 In this respect the life of the Aradun Qatan 


Bagatur represents a watershed between two 
historical epochs; the- feudal one impregnated 


. with magical elements, and one that is collective, 


rational and modern in its tendencies. In his 
work, Coibalsang also tells of legends about 
Magsurjab that were current. He із said to have 
. been able to predict future combats; 
claimed his body was proof against any bullet; 


suchlike beliefs wete rooted in the mythico - 


. incipient modern rationality. 


ritualistic and Shamanist past of the ancient Mon- 
gols. It is significant that even a modern poli- 
tician of the rank of. Coibalsang, in his concep- 
tion and interpretation of this great soldier of 
our age, places him’ on, a par with the great war- 
riors of ancient times. For the common people, 
‚Һе was and remained a good and courageous man, 
the seyim ere who fought and overcame evil and 
evil men righting the wrongs caused by the latter. 
The prototypes and respective fopoi for all this 
ate to be found in Mongol literature of the last 


century and the beginning of this, though the . 


. customs the 
‘Buryat-Mongol Autonomous Republic tbe capital 


boundaries between the sayin ere, partisans, gue- 
rilleros and .. „brigands at times proved fluid, as 
< Heissig amply proves in his fascinating history 
of Mongol literature already referred to, and as 
can be exemplified without much difficulty at 
other times in different parts of the world. 

Dr Veit’s penetrating interpretation shows 
how the interweaving of.old and new in the 
figure and exploits of Magsurjab illustrates the 
rare phenomenon of the development of.an aris 
tocratic nationalist and warrior into a «hero of 
the people » of the Mongolian People's Republic, 
embracing the Marxist-Leninist ideology. Mag- 
^ surjab was a characteristic representative of the 


: Mongolentum of the old school, a conservative 


and nationalist. However; this did not prevent 
him from entering upon the common’ task of 
combating for his country’s independence and into 
active collaboration with the دين لني‎ of 
the year 1921. . 

„А historian writing recently in ting 
fashion about Mongolia, C.R. Bawden (The Mo- 
dern History of Mongolia, 1968),- also recorded 
this singular coexistence, or rather overlapping, 
of archaic traditions and an incipient « modern» 
mentality: it was, to be sure, a brief and un- 
tenable symbiosis, which later on vanished away, 


at least from the minds of the leading revolu-- 
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tionaries. Bawden, indeed, tells us of a group 
of tough and trusted revolutionaries despatched 
to the western Gobi to wipe out a detachment 
of counter-revolutionaries: « They first scorched 


A od 


sociation for the production and distribution of 
goods also creates its specific habits, usages, 
customs, ceremonies, etc., lending themselves to 
ethnographic and folkloristic observation and 
analysis. This is equally true even of the capi-- 
talist system, and in fect Thurman W. Arnold 
in his muchdebated and equally learned and 
amusing book, The Folklore of Capitalism (1937, 
14th printing 1956, Yale Paperbound third print- 
ing 1962), bas sought to expound the beliefs, 
< gospels », tacit assumptions and’ tacit habits 
of this system as practised in the USA. 

As L.P. Potapov tells us, most of the material 
for the chapters dealing with the building up of 
socialism by means of the kolkhoz was collected 
by the ethnographer in situ, in the land of the 
Buryats. The remaining sections of the book 
are based on a goodly selection of literary sources 
that are often little known in thé West and 
always precisely indicated by the authoress. These 
sources alone instil the conviction that Buryat 
society of the past was far from being « primi- 
tive» or «barbarous», though before collec- 
tivization the Buryats {like the other populations 
around Lake Baikal) led a largely nomad, or semi- 
nomad, existence obtaining almost their entire 
livelihood from stock-breeding and hunting. Still 
at the time of the first trips made by the authoress 
to Transbaikalia in the twenties, 9.896 of the 
Buryats were sedentary, 78.696 were semi-nomad 
and 11.696 were wholly nomad. The triumph of 
the kolkhozian system put an end to this nomadic 
life and economy of the Mongol-Buryat people 
as also of other peoples of Soviet Asia, as Po- 
tapov points out in his «epilogue.» As regards 
other African and Asiatic countries the problem 
of nomadism has not yet been solved in such a 
satisfactory manner as in the USSR, and Po 
tapov brings this out in speaking, not without 
appreciation, of the relative efforts of interna- 
tional organizations like UNESCO and the ILO, 
etc. Whereas for the USSR, as the Buryat example 
shows, nomadism has become an >» academic 
question», that is, if anything, accessible to 
ethnography, in several other countries it con- 
tinues to be «an acute practical, present-day 
task». According to Soviet economico-social 
theory, that Potapov reminds us of, there is a 
necessary correlation between nomadism and capi- 
talist exploitation, clearly confirmed by the ex- 
ample of the prerevolutionary Buryats. (Another 
instance, likewise from the Mongol ethnic sphere, 
is perhaps even more convincing since it is well- 
documented by literary sources: that of the 
Khalkha Mongols of Outer Mongolia — cf. W. 
Heissig, Geschichte der mongolischen Literatur, 
1972, a work whose background and leitmotiv 
is this very correlation). 


As the editor of the book, the geographer- 
ethnologist, L.P. Potapov, points out in his epi- 
logue, and as the reader is constantly aware, the 
authoress has at her command the entire pre- 
revolutionary ethnographical bibliography on the 
Buryats as well as relevant work by Soviet 
scientists, the archives of the Buryat Autonomous 
Republic and Buryat Communist Party, and the 
. archive material of the Soviet Academy of Sciences, 
etc. But what gives the book its particular value, 
endowing it with the charm of immediacy, is the 
fact that, at least in part, it is the outcome of 
frequent and prolonged residence by the authoress 
in various regions of Transbaikalia, where she 
has had ample opportunity to display that essen- 
tial prerequisite of every ethnological stock- 
taking: an empathetic attitude towards a people 
and separate individuals encoutered, towards their 
traditions, customs and mores, etc. The presence 
of these qualities in our Russien scholar makes 
her book an informative one and by no means 
an inconspicuous contribution to the ethnography 
of the Mongol ethos; but it has the appeal of 
adding delight to instruction like every literary 
or scientific work that reaches to the emotions 
as well the mind of the reader. This appeal is 
further enhanced by a number of illustrations, 
including some really successful colour plates. 

Mrs Vjatkina is an old friend of the Buryats, 
and her book is mainly based on field records 
noted down during her travels dating beck to 
as long ago as 1925 largely in the eastern regions 
of Transbaikslia. Between 1955 and 1962 the 
now mature scholar took part in various scientific 
missions and expeditions organized in Transbaika- 
lia by the Institute of Ethnography of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences. Her particular interest in 
the &olkboz of these regions dates from this 
period, in their structure and, as it were, their 
< ethnography ». The fact is — this interesting 
impression emerges from many peges of this book 
— in all these years of collective endeavour a 
real «ethnography» su: generis of kolkhozian 
life and «existential form» has been develop- 
ing. Thus a new chapter of ethnography is 
being written — an ethnography of living social 
forms no longer characterising « primitive », « sav- 
age» or « barbarian» peoples belonging to the 
past or to an atavic present, but particuler social 
forms taking shape before our very eyes كه‎ a 
result and under the stimulus of the new pat- 
terns of association and collective production 
that have been devised in our own age. It is 
in this sense, to take another well-known example, 
that we speak of the «ethnography of the 
kibbüz» in Israel, and the expression < ethno- 
graphy of the kolkhoz» is equally applicable: 
Indeed, ‘every particular pattern of organized as- 
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banished by the former {as also, in other Re- 
publics, every form of < pan-turkism »). On the 
other hand the «Soviet patriotism of the Bu- 
ryats » (Sovetskij petriotizm Buryat) is illustrated 
with precise data by the authoress, proving their 
loyal, and in many instances their heroic, behav- 
iour in the < Great Patriotic War > with the result 
that more than 300 Buryat combatents won war 
decorations. According to Mrs Vjatkina — and 
we have no motive for doubting ber word — 
the efforts of the Buryats in output in industry 
and agriculture were equally praiseworthy. 

We must confess that, sidetracked by our 
curiosity to learn about life today in that distant 
republic, we began аг. Һе end of Mrs Vjatkins's 
book and read it backwards: both in our reading 
and this review we began with Buryat culture and: 
society at tbe present time, working backwards 
to Buryat society in the past. Indeed, the chap- 
ters we have summarized or paraphrased, devoted 
to the work of building up socialism in the 
Buryat-Mongol Autonomous Republic, are. pre- 
ceded by a number of elaborate historical chap- 
ters dealing with problems as important as that 
of the < Ethnogenesis of the Buryats» (chapter 
1) the « Traces of tribal relations between Bu- 
ryats in the pre-revolutionary period» (chapter 
2), the < Occupations and material culture of 
the Buryats in the 19th and at the beginning of 
the 20th century > (chapter 3). Thus is a sum 
maty of the Buryat people's social history pro- 
vided. 

The problems of cthnogenesis, the theme of 
chapter 1, are notoriously arduous and complex, 
especially in this area of the steppes, the scene 
of uninterrupted migration, fusion and disinte- 


In view of what has been said about the 
possibility, indeed the desirability, of an ethno- 
graphy of contemporary collective organizations 
of the kolkboz type, it is reassuring to read what 
Potapov tells us about the « kindly consideration » 


shown by the Soviet state towards < many forms. 


of the traditional national culture of the nomad 
peoples », an attitude that « favoured the develop- 
ment of many components of this culture under 
new conditions, and in particular the development 
of various forms of popular art that has reached 
a high professional level». In the area under 
consideration, as in Kazakhstan and Kirgizia, the 
politico-social revolution hes not brought about a 
break in popular artistic output that continues to 
be consciously linked to the past of these popu- 
lations whose artistic and artisan traditions are 
not overlooked any more than their centuries 
old experience accumulated in stock-breeding and 
in other forms of production in its time conditioned 
by nomadism. On this point the authoress brings 
convincing proof to bear. 

Above all, the new order of things did not 
bring about any break with the historical past 
of these populations: there was no renouncing of 
the ties binding pest and present. In fact the 
contrary is true: a new ethnic-national and cultural 


consciousness has been born in these former . 


nomads and illiterates since instruction and pop- 
ular teaching has given rise to a numerous Buryat 


>— ап educated class that, unlike. 


- gration of nomadic tribes from as early as palaeo- 


lithic times. Almost always attempts to clarify 
the origins of single ethnic units rely not only 
on hypotheses that cannot be proven,.but also on 
etymologies that are for the most part unsure 
either phonetically or semantically. The ancient 
ethnonyms, nearly always preserved in question- 
able transcriptions moreover, have been a happy 
hunting-ground for such etymologizing from the 
time of Greek antiquity, and our authoress pays 
her tribute to it. In fact, Mrs Vjatkina has 
recourse to a comparison with the name Bulg 
gen in Кайа ad-Din's account of the Turkish 
and Mongol tribes: the Buryat ethnonym (bwrije, 
bulija) is compared with Bwlegetin simply be- 
cause both these names are said to derive from 
the root bul or bur. It is a supposition, however, 


that is rejected by professional mongolists (N. 


Poppe, etc.). | 
Be that as it may, consultation of the Ta'rikh 

Ghazani of the Muslim historian is fairly instruc- 

tive as regards this people and its ethnohistory. 
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intelligentsia 
other «cultured classes » in other periods and 
countries, feels itself indissolubly linked with 
the < common people ». Here, too, the authoress 
furnishes us with a number of data. _ 
Overall, the book is a rich source of infor- 
mation about building socialist structures in the 
Buryat republic and about the economy and 
culture of the kolkboz in that land. Since many 
considerations about the nomadism formerly pre- 
dominant in the land of the Buryat Mongols and 
how it was subsequently superseded bere are 
valid, mutatis mutandis, for Kazakhstan and Kir- 
gizia etc., as well, the exposition provided by 
Mrs Vjatkina and her editor, Potapov, can be 
usefully consulted by those with a scientific 
interest in the ethnology and sociology of central 
Asiatic nomadism and its political, social and 
economic structures, etc. It is superfluous to 
recall that the nomadism of the Turko-Mongol 
steppes gave rise, in its own time, to one of 
the largest, though ephemeral, empires of history; 
the glorification of this turbulent period of his- 
story does not form part of the cultural traditions 
cultivated in the Buryat Mongols'kaja ASSR, 
whereas it is dear to the populations and also 
to the governing class of the Mongolian People’s 
SBN Every form of < pan-mongolism » is 


question remaining open is whether these social 
organizations and the concepts appertaining were 
identical among the Khalkha Mongols and the 
Buryats, for such identity cannot be laid down 
4 priori. One may teke as an example the word 
obok (owog, obuk, etc.) that according to the 
best known dictionaries (Schmidt, Kovalevskij, 
Golstunskij, Lessing, Ramstedt) has a range of 
specific usages stretching from clan to dynasty, 
family, family name, generation, race, tribel name, 
tribe and perhaps also Grossfamilie (a well-known 
term in German ethnology). Anglogous research 
in ethnography and semasiology would give 
similar results where the other aforementioned 
terms are concerned (cf., for example, the entry 
ulus in vol. I of G. Doerfer’s etymological dic- 
tionary). It would be worth while following up 
the use of these terms in the great Mongol 
ethnic-linguistic groups: but this is not one of 
the tesks falling within the scope, of the present 
scholar. 

Of greater profit to the ethnologist, we think, 
is the section of the book devoted to the family 
and the usages and customs connected with 
marriage, etc. However, even here a desirable 
procedure wherever possible would have been to 
specify the distinctive features of Buryat ethno- 
graphic and folklore heritage and of that peculiar 
to other Mongol ethnic groups, especially those 
of the “Mongolian People’s. Republic. An exact 
distinction would also have been useful be- 
tween those usages and customs that now belong 
irrevocably to the past and those that have con- 
served so much vitality that they have continued 
in force even in the radically changed conditians 
of today. 

Chapter 3 outlines the professions and material 
culture of the Buryats of the 19th and early 
20th century: it is a true Realienkunde of the 
Buryat world in this period in all its aspects 
observed by the most reliable travellers and 
explorers of the time. It is this section of the 
book that contains a seties of detailed descrip- 
tions: of their dwellings, ysris and huts, fur 
niture, woodwork and tanning etc.; and also 
of the work of their artisans, smiths and jewellers, 
of stock-breeding, of processes used in farming 
that was growing in importance and driving out 
nomadism; of their basic diet, of their dress 
(very fine national garments are illustrated by 
plates some of them in colour), and so on. After 
perusal of these pages we can reckon to have 
a good knowledge of ancient Buryatia, and we 
are also ready to appreciate the new Buryatia 
of the kolkboz that, as we pointed out, is the 
theme of the final section of this very informative 
book. 

GUSTAV GLAESSER 
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The dividing up of the inhabitants of this area 
into Ват ий, Bulagačins (sable hunters), Kere- 
mucins (squirrel hunters) and Ossori (or Kbori- 
Tummats) — the latter belonging to the group 
of < Mongols of the forest » and mainly engaged 
in hunting and stock-breeding — corresponds 
to all that can be inferred from other sources, 
too, about the ethnic composition of this region 
around Lake Baikal. And from this group the 
ancestors of the most important Buryat-Mongol 
tribes are supposed to have emerged: the Bulagats, 
Ekbirites and Kborims. In any case, these ethnic 


connexions — if they exist — are too complex 
to be discussed in the limited space we have 
available. 


Chapter 2, devoted as we pointed out to 
the clan society of the Buryats before the revo- 
lution, examines the geographical distribution of 
the Buryat clans at the end of the last century 
and at the beginning of the present one. Here, 
too, we are unable to go into details, but we 
would like to mention at least what the authoress 


According to Mrs Vjatkina, 
the members of this clan are supposed to be 
descendants of those inhabitants of Turkestan who 
were brought here as prisoners of war at the 
time of Genghiz-Khan’s campaigns and those of 
his successors. The whole picture of the dis 
tribution of individual tribal units is g complex 
one, determined as it is by the nomadic movement 
of tribes over the steppes, by contests and 
hostility between individual groups often brought 
about by the feudal fragmentation of Buryat 
society and by frequent aggression by Mongol, 
Oirat and Chinese Khans and feudal lords. This 
whole situation, however, was improved and 
stabilized after the inclusion of Transbsikalia in 
the Tzarist empire following two historical treaties 
between Russia and China (Nertshinsk 1689, 
Kjakhta 1727). 

Of great utility, in our view, is the section 
of this chapter that analyzes administrative and 
social terms of such fundamental importance as 
ulus, otok, dimak, kboton, obok, јазын, etc. 
These are concepts that are familiar to anyone 
concerned, albeit marginally, with the social and 
political structures of the Mongols and with all 
Mongol collective units. In addition to the well- 
known standard work by B. Ja. Vladimircov, 
an entire literature has been devoted to them 
of late, and outstanding in its lexicographical 
treatment of -these and other kindred terms is the 
colossal work of Turko-Mongolneo-Perzian ety- 
mological comparison by Gerhard Doerfer (cf. 
EW, XVI, p. 356 #.). J. Schubert's Peralspomena 
Mongolica (1971) also contains а useful analysis 
of these administrative and social units. The only 


no Jess than 60-10 millennia; for this corresponds 
to the Upper Palaeolithic period when, according 
to the most authoritative palacoethnologists (H. ٠ 
Findeisen, etc.) the shaman is thought to have 
originated. Moreover, while taking sccount of the 
shamanist ingredient in the fullest sense in the 
Eurdesiatic spiritual heritage as a whole and that 
of the Mongols in particular, we must, in viewing 
the essential lineaments of Mongol literature, be 
careful not to overlook the secular line, indeed 
one. might almost say the rational mainspring, 
that in ill-concealed opposition to shamanism and 
Lamaism found embodiment in a surprisingly 
wide range of literary genres. This is, above all, 
manifestly true as regards this literature’s most 
recent evolutionary phase which has been ex- 
pounded and analyzed in masterly fashion by 
Walther Heissig (Geschichte der mongolischen 
Literatur, 1-11, 1972, cf. EW, XXIII, 1973). In 
this- later period (19th century — beginning of 
the: 20th century) with the help of Heissig’s 
treatment we can follow the rapid and progres- 
sive; secularization and < demythologization » of 
Mongol literature that thus becomes < modern » 
also tin this respect. In his Literaturgescbichte, 

iñg to almost a thousand pages, Heissig 
expounds only this last (or rather penultimate) 
phase, whereas the present Russian mongolist, 
anxious to provide a picture as complete as 
possible, dwells with some amplitude on the 
earliest stages of such literature. In this sense, 
both these historico-literary works complement 
each’ other chronologically, but in terms of size 
and ‘wealth of documentation, Heissig’s is uo 
doubtedly superior to Mihajlov’s which in view 
of its concision can only lay claim to being 
a summaty outline. Yet as such it is clearly 
useful, all the more so because the international 
book market in no way abounds in surveys of 
this - interesting literature that hitherto has been 
a stepchild of literary historiography. 

We will now deal, albeit freely, with the 
individual chapters composing this book. As we 
have already pointed out, the first chapter sets 
out to grasp the traces of what the author terms 
«the mythopoetic epoch», the cradle of the 
ancient myths, of the earliest Mongols before 
they became influenced by Lamaist Buddhism. 
In this attempt to delve into the past and 
reconstruct it, Mihajlov could have fallen back 
on the preparatory work carried out over the 
last century by a band of scholars — since 
1846, that is to say, when the Mongol-Buryat 
ethnographer, Dorji Banzarov, in his famous 
work Cernaja vera ili šamanstvo u mongolov 
(« The black faith and shamanism among the 
Mongols ») documented the presence of magico- 
religious ‘forms and practices whose ‘roots, in 
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G.I. MuaJLOv, Literaturnoe nasledstvo Mongolov 
(The literary heritage of the Mongols) (Acad- 
emy of Sciences of the USSR, Institute of 
Orientalistics, « Nauka » Publ. House, Central 
Department of Oriental Literature, Moscow 
1969, 176 pp.). 


This book opens with a paradox. Setting out 
to trace the history of the literary heritage of 
the Mongol peoples from the remote past down 
to early decades of the present century, the 
author proclaims his intention of examining no 
` less than «two thousand years» of literary 
output. Plainly, we are up against a somewhat 
arbitrary use of terminology: for the author even 
the mythopoetic period, when ancient myths 
took shape and which predated by goodness 
knows how long any embodiment in literature, 
is a «literary» age. Yet such an extension 
of the term is in contrast not only with the 
etymology but above all the agreed use of the 
term «literature >. Stricto sensu, an «oral liter- 
ature» is a contradictio m adiecto, and before 
being enshrined in writing, all the products of 
the < mythopoetic » period belong to the history 
of mythology, of popular treditions and magico- 
religious folklore, etc. It does not appear, indeed, 
that scholars specialising in the beliefs and usages 
of the Mongols, before the latter adopted a 
system of writing, have considered themselves, 
ipso facto, to be historians of < literature », which 
as such had not come into being. The hymns 
and songs of incantation of ecstatic shamanism 
`— just to mention these particular ancestral 
manifestations — were for centuries transmitted 
only orally, we may assume, before they became 
part of the magico-religious patrimony of trium- 
phant Lamaism: literary embodiment entailed 
suitable modification which occurred under the 
threat of persecution. Earlier, shamanism had 
‘been a faith and practice devoid of literature 
having no books to rely on. When hymns that 
were formerly purely shamanist became part of 
Lamaist literature they took on a mixed character 
and ultimately became wholly transformed by 
Lamaism. But only in this vesture do they form 
part of Mongol « literature », literature embodied 
in writing. In actual fact a relatively autonomous 
Mongol literature — comprising some thousands 
of works with more than a hundred heroic epics 
among them — cannot be said to go back 
beyond the age of Genghis Khan and Kubilai, 
that is, the 13th century. 

And we can go further. For if we really 
wanted to take over the ideas and terminology 
of Mihajlov, we could speak paradoxically of a 
Mongol «literature » not just «two thousand 
years » old as he lays down, but extending back 


shows that like the other great anonymous epics 
of mankind this also partly derives from a plurality 
of legends and historical traditions that were 
previously transmitted orally and then collected 
and systematically arranged by an unknown 
Mongol «Homer» (or by several. < Homers >) 
around 1240. The author rightly dubs this work 
an «anthology of the ancient poetry of the 
Mongols » containing unmistakable echoes of the 
ancient myths together with fragments and sub- 
jects of the heroic epic. In the author’s exposition 
mention is made of other famous ancient Mongol 
poems. One of these forms part of Weltliteratur, 
for it has been translated into the world’s principal 
languages: it is the moving «Story of the two 
white horses of Genghiz Khan», a short poem 
that has been the subject of contrasting inter- 
pretations which Mihajlov lists and comments on 
according to the historico-literary works of the 
Mongol scholar, C. Damdinsüren. 

Owing to lack of space we cannot refer to 
the other poems analyzed in this’ context by the 
author who, here as in other sections of his 
work, makes suitable use of data about the 
beliefs and usages of the Mongol peoples con- 
tained in the as yet unexhausted great history 
of Rashid ad-Din, the Jami ‘al-Tawarikb (< Col- 
lection of Chronicles»). We now come to a 
pithy chapter of the present work entitled « The 
formation of genres». The literary genre here 
examined is the historiographic one: the author 
reviews mythical and «folklore > texts that were 
absorbed into historiographical literature. Of 
particular interest in this context are the refer- 
ences to Mongol chronicles like the Alten tobči of 
Labsangdenjin (1655), a mine of information (not 
always reliable) about Genghiz Khan. It is odd 
that Mihajlov, judging from his exposition and 
bibliography, would 1ppear to ignore the fun 
damental edition of this important text with 
accompanying translation and critical notes by 
an eminent British colleague, C. Bawden (an 
edition dating from 1955). Nevertheless, Mihajlov 
does a useful job consisting of a critical com- 
parison between the Alten tob& (found and 
published for the first time at Ulanbator in 
1937) and the text of the Secret History which, 
though existing in a hypothetical manuscript far 
more ample than the one noted down by the 
Chinese after 1368, is thought by current opinion 
to be the source of this much later chronicle. 
Instead our author reaches the conclusion that 
the Altes tobti, both in the spirit and the 
letter, does not correspond to the Secret History, 
being permeated, unlike the latter, by Buddhist, 
pro-Lamaist and pro-feudal elements, etc. 

As Mihsjlov points out, other chronicles to 
be attributed to the 17th century have also 
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Mongol populations, were much plder than 
Lamaist Buddhism. A wealth of material was 
thus available to the author for this chapter 
of his work, yet he appears to be indebted to 
the famous mongolist, B. Ja. Vladimircov, rather 
than to other researchers, and this scholar's 
relevant works are to be found utilized' and quoted 
on a good many pages of Mihajlov's book. On 
the other hand, the present author does not seem 
to be very conversant with the latest findings of 
international scholarship in this field which is 
being cultivated by a host of specialists from 
many countries; and it is above all hard to 
forgive him for ignoring, or consciously keeping 
silent about, the researches of the grand old 
man of Mongolist studies, the Russian N.N. 
Poppe, whose work is of outstanding interest 
and relevant to the first chapter of Mihajlov’s 
book. In fact several decades ago, while still 
living in Leningrad as a researcher attached to 
the Institut Vostokovedenja of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR (the same institute under 
whose auspices this volume by Mihajlov has been 
published), Poppe made the shamanist manu- 
sctipts of the Mongols and their fire cult the 
subject of a penetrating examination. But since 
the period of the last war when Poppe abandoned 
the USSR for the USA, occupying the Chair of 
mongolistics at Seattle, his scientific writing has 
been tacitly banned in his former homeland as 
is evident in the present instance, which, alas, 
is not the only one. Needless to say, the 
mass of specialized research devoted to Mongol 
literature and published in the Asiatische For- 
scbungen, in the Zemtrelasiatische Studien, etc., 
largely through the iniziative of W. Heissig and 
with the collaboration of his excellent équipe, 
are absent from the list of < works consulted » 
compiled by the author. Fuller consideration of 
these international contributions to the study of 
what Mihajlov.calls Mongol «folklore» would 
have done nothing but benefit this first chapter 
. devoted to the ancestral myths of the Mongol 
people. On the whole, it must be observed, it 
has little fresh to say even to those with a super- 
ficial knowledge of the subject, but it neverthe- 
less provides a useful synopsis. 

The next chspter, dealing with the famous 
« Secret History of the Mongols» can count on 
the reader's interest from the start. The author 
recalls that the Monghol-un niute tobta’an, half 
a chronicle and half an epic, is the first historical 
and literary Mongol work known to us, and that 
it is based on historical facts that really took 
place end he briefly records, though they were 
elaborated and embellished by the poetical im 
agination. Mihajlov subjects the work to a 
summary linguistic and stylistic analysis which 


and was reviewed by us several years ago (cf. 
EW, X, 1959, pp. 292-297). Since then, both the 


Tibetan version as also the various Mongol 


versions of this < Шаа of Central Asia » (Sylvain 
Lévi) — spiritual heritege of millions of human 
beings belonging to different races, language 
groups and religious beliefs — have been the 
object of study and interest the world over, 
but the present author, regrettably, has not given 
them due consideration. 

The next chapter — the last but one in the 
volume — examines a question of fundamental 
importance for Mongol literature gs for any 
other: links with the literatures of other peoples. 
As we know, isolated literatures completely 
detached from the rest of the literary heritage 
of mankind are nonexistent, and this evident 
truth is perhaps particularly apposite in its 
application to the peoples of Central Asia in the 
heart of the continent. A typical example is 
the very pan-central Asian epic cycle, if such 
it may be called, centred around Geser Khan. 
Another convincing example quoted by Mihajlov 
is the romance of Alexander the Great extant 
in countless languages and versions from Ireland 
to Sumatra. Under the Ilkhans especially, trans- 
lations from the Persian were favoured, but 
Mihajlov also stresses the merits of the afore- 
mentioned Persian historian Reshid ad-Din who 
brought to the notice of Persians the legends, 
traditions and historical tales of the Mongols. 
Other literary contacts existed with the Chinese 
and Tibetans. Indian tales and narrative pieces 
reached Mongolia via Tibet. With the 18th 
century there is а flood of short Chinese tales 
and romances arriving in translation and a re- 
worked form; nevertheless, Mihajlov puts us 
on our guard against a one-sided overrating of 
the Chinese literary impact which, in his view, 
never managed to overwhelm the popular literary 
heritage of the Mongols: « On the whole, Mongol 
folklore remained original, authentic, traditional; 
Chinese literature did not exert a notable in 
fluence of any kind on the creative output of 
popular Mongol story-tellers ». Put in this cate- 
gorical fashion Mahijlov’s statement undoubtedly 
overshoots the mark, but as we have already noted, 
criticisms that are more nwancés are not the 
strong point of our literary historian. 

The last chapter, « Trensition to the modern 
realistic literature », deals with Mongol liter- 
ature in the second half of last century and at 
the beginning of this one: hence it is concerned 
with « modern» literature. At this point the 
author provides us with some data also about 
the literature of minor Mongol populations, Oirats, 
Kalmyks and Buryats. Oirat literature goes back 
to the 17th, that of the Buryats to the 18th, 
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survived, but are less interesting than the Altan 
toba: of Lubsangdanjin: the nearer to our own 
day they are, the author observes, the less 
interesting they become for the history of liter- 
“ature. One has the impression, he remarks, that 
later authors are interested in these old-fashioned 
traditions only insofar as they might prove useful 
for their < reactionary > purposes, that is, < for 
the idealisation, glorification and affirmation of the 
power of the feudal lords and the Lamaist 
church ». 

Leaving aside many other literary records 
considered by the author in this part of his 
work, we come to a chapter entitled « Lay and 
spiritual literature» in which Mihajlov deals 
mainly with Lamaist-religious literature, attempt- 
ing a comparison between it and secular-profane 
literature. His comparative judgment in the matter 
is as follows: «Compared with the original 
secular literature of the Mongols, their original 
religious literature has a rather uninteresting 
appearance. For centuries lamas and believers 
produced few works; they include none which 
stand out and are significant». Maybe we are 
confronted here with a negative judgment for- 
mulated too categorically. As the author rightly 
observes there are not a few works lying on the 
borderland between secular and religious liter- 
ature in later Mongol culture imbued with both 
ecclesiastical and popular Lamaism. Popular reli- 
gion became condensed into a vast corpus of 
popular poetry comprising songs of incantation, pra- 
yers to the Eternal Blue Sky (köke móngke ingri), 
fire prayers (o¢ig), prayers in veneration of Gen 
ghiz Khan, invocations of the gods of the popular 
pantheon — for example the genie of the standard 
(stilde ingri) to whom enemy prisoners were 
sacrified until a few years ago —-, prayers to 
the Old White Man (Cages ebiigen), to the 
Great Bear (Dolugan ebügen), and to the spirits 
of mountain heights, etc. This curiously brief 
chapter also includes some references to the cult 
and epic of Geser Khan in the Mongolian version 
of the Geser heroic epic (versions are to be 
found in almost all Mongol dialects), but this 
summary treatment of a subject much discussed 
at a level of international scholarship does not 
in our view add anything new to whet has 
already been said by others (e.g. B. Ja. Vladimir- 
cov, C. Damdinsüren, B. Rintchen, N. Poppe, 
R.A. Stein, A. David Neel (the latter authors 
being among those as usual not consulted by 
Mibajlov). Missing from the list of works con- 
sulted is even the fundamental work on Geser 
and the Geseriad by the aforementioned Mongol 
scholar Damdinsüren; it has been translated into 
Russian (Istorifeskie korni Geseriady — < The 
historical roots of the Geseriad », Moscow 1957) 


fords a kind of cross-section of Italian Orientali- 
stics at the present time, represented here by a 
galaxy of scholars, young and less young, well- 
known and less well-known. There is no need to 
remind ourselves that for more than half a century 
now, Orientalistic studies in Italy have been in- 
fluenced and boosted by Tucci. Indeed, it is 
no exaggeration to say that the level reached by 
certain branches of this science today would be 
inconceivable without bis intense activity in many 
fields of Asigtic studies including philology, philo- 
sophy, archaeology, the study of religions, etc., and 
all this over an area extending from Iran to 
Japan. 

In addition to the work of the Maestro as a 
researcher, G. Gnoli rightly points in his dedica- 
tion to Tucci's achievements as a scientific orga- 
nizer and teacher of two generations of orientalists, 
to such a degree that in the list of contributors 
to the miscellany it would not be difficult to 
single out the disciples and the disciples of disci- 
ples of this patriarch of Orientalistic studies in 
Italy. Any future history of these studies — as 
yet unwritten — would need to list these merits 
in detail but such an enterprise would clearly 
have to take account of the development of Orien- 
talistic studies outside Italy where the influence 
of this Italian scholer is no less acknowledged by 
specialists: suffice it to recall disciplines like Tibe. 


tral Asian archaeology and so on. 
part at international gatherings devoted to these 
subjects ere aware of the great personal esteem 
Giuseppe Tucci enjoys abrosd and cannot fail to 
observe that not a few of the seminal ideas and 
suggestions first put forward by him are now 
part of the common heritage of their science. 
This is true, above «ll, of a number of his in- 
sights into the historico-religious, cultural fabric 
and substratum of High Asia, or Innermost Asia ` 
as it is called, insights leter borne out by spe- 
cialized research. Mongolistics, Tibetology, or eth- 
nological enquiry into the beliefs and customs of 
ethnical splinter-groups in the Altai, Pamirs and 
Hindukush, etc. — all these disciplines have been 
more or less fertilized by Tucci’s ideas and schol- 
arship. 

It із to be regretted, therefore, that in addition 
to Gherardo Gnoli’s fine but rather general ded- 
ication, these worthy studies in Tucci's honour 
are not preceded by an albeit brief sketch of his 
life and work as a scholar and explorer. Here 
his original contributions — internationally recog- 
nized as such — to the study of such a vast and 
decisive area of High Asia could have been speci- 
fied and seen in their proper light. Such a por- 
trait of Tucci as a scientific investigator, attempt- 


century. The literary traditions of the Oirats - 


were continued and developed by the Kalmyks. 
However the most important modern Mongol 
language and literature remains as always that of 
the Khalkha Mongols, written in an alphabet 
based on Cyrillic introduced in 1941. As is 
known, the Khalkhes form the majority of the 
population of the Mongolian People’s Republic, 
and their artistic and literary production is the 
most interesting and promising furnished by 
Mongol ethnic groups. 1 

Like Heissig (op. cit.), the present Russian 
historian of Mongol literature also describes the 
stages by which such literature became progres- 
sively freed from medieval bonds, from Lamaist- 


ized writing were already sown in an earlier past ` 
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of this literature as is evidenced by the historical 
exposition of Heissig and Mihajlov «like. On 
the other hand, elements and traditions of the 
past, of a past still alive in the creative soul 
of artists and writers, can and must be conserved 
even in the new cultural and political 
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ORIENTALISTICS 


GwrurdjomaRjarika - Studi ін onore di Giuseppe 
Tucci (Istituto Universitario Orientale — Na- 
poli 1974 — vol. I: XVI, 360 pp., CXLVIII 
pls; vol. O: УШ, pp. 361-770, CXLIX - 
CLXXXVIII pls.). 


The present miscellany of Orientalistic studies, 
a genetblion doron for Giuseppe Tucci, is in the 
words of the dedication written by Gherardo Gno- 
li а «segno tangibile di riconoscenza e di grati- 
tudine per l'opera indefessa » carried out by this 
great orientalist « per lo sviluppo degli studi orien- 
tali e per la conoscenza dell'Oriente nel nostro 
paese ». It consists of two weighty volumes of 
almost eight hundred pages altogether with as 
many as forty-three seperate contributions. It af- 


fact that the Altaic area is undoubtedly the fourth 
constituent element in cultural Asia, taking its 
place alongside the Iranic and Indian areas and 
that of East Asia. To our mind, we cannot deem 
as wholly mistaken that school of Soviet Orienta- 
listics and archaeology that is opposed to what 
it sometimes stigmatizes as < pan-[ranism » — 
overrating the Iranian cultural component to the 
detriment of that looked upon as autochthonously 
Central Asiatic. On the other hand we must 
not overlook the Iranian strand in the cultural 
and linguistic fabric of the Altai, and in this 
respect it is significant that one of the few papers 
devoted to a Central Asiatic subject, < On the 
ancient Turkish title ‘Sad? » by a well-known 
representative of Italian Turkology, Alessio Bom- 
baci, tackles a controversial linguistic-etymological 
problem of the Turco-Iranian area and one con- 
nected with ancient Turkic titles, Sogdian or 
Bactrian and hence Iranian in origin. The article 
belongs organically to the recent studies of cultu- 
ral and linguistic ties between Iranian and Altaic 
area very competently carried out not only by 
A. Bombaci but also by the Goettingen orientalist, 
G. Doerfer (cf. EW, 16, 1966, and EW, 18, 
1968). 

Other substantial links — пої thken into 
account by the collaborators in this miscellany 
— exist between Iranian and central Asiatic areas, 
and more space could have been devoted to 
these in this volume, for G. Tucci has here, too, 
been one of the pioneers: we are thinking of 
the areas of the Hindukush, Kafiristan (Nuristan), 
Dardistan, Chitral and Gilgit, etc. Researchers in 
these ateas, headed by K. Jettmar, have recognized 
that they are primarily indebted to G. Tucci for 
a more thorough understanding of the earlier 
< pagan >, pre-Islamic religious stratum in these 
parts of the world. Concerning the ethnology 
and comparative palaeo-ethnology of High Asia, 
G. Tucci has again been a disseminator of ideas 
taken up and developed by international schol- 
arship. 

Clearly, it is no task of the reviewer to list 
all the writings brought together here, or otb- 
erwise he would be doing no more than merely 
copying the Index of contents. On the other 
hand specialised appraisal of these studies is ruled 
out by lack of space and the limitations of the 
reviewer's Orientalistic culture. To attempt an 
adequate scholarly analysis of each separate study 
he would have to be an all-round orientalist, 
equally expert in Iranistics, Indology, Sinology, 
Japanology, etc. in view of the heterogeneous 
nature of the material. Embarrassed by such a 
wealth of material, end lacking universal know- 
ledge and sufficient space, we shall do no more 
than refer to the content of individual papers, 
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ing to pinpoint the essential aspects of his scien- 
tific make-up, would undoubtedly have enhanced 
the value of the present publication. We are 
conscious of the difficulties inherent in such an 
undertaking presupposing, in those responsible for 
it, a more than usual interdisciplinary grasp of 
the results of research in numerous zones ‘of Asia. 
Yet to our mind an approach of this sort would 
have supplied what Faust calls a geistiges Band 
among the component parts, that is, the 43 contri- 
butions which are excellent in themselves but, as 
they are, heterogeneously juxtaposed, with some- 
thing of the effect of disiecta membra neither 
connected nor enlivened by an organic interrelation 
that in this case could hardly be other than the 
general views of Tucci himself. We think that 
for a unitary approach more than hasty acknow- 
ledgments of gratitude for the teaching and ideas 
disseminated by Tucci is required. Explicit acknow- 
ledgments of this kind are not absent from some 
contributions, while in others they seem to be 
tacitly assumed. In view of their long familiarity 
with him, we frankly expected that the editors 
would have provided a spiritual portrait of their 
— and our — teacher. This would have been all 
the more opportune since G. Gnoli himself does 
not share «il parere sfavorevole che a volta si 
manifesta sull’utilita delle consuete Festschriften ». 
In actual fact we believe we are right in maintaining 
that all or almost all the latter are wont to include 
sketches that are biographical or « ergographical » 
(if we may use the word in this sense). (To some 
degree, but only partially because of the brevity 
of his introductory note, this gap is filled by 
L. Petech's fine preface to his collection of G. 
Tucci’s < Opera Minora» edited by the Scuola 
Orientale of Rome University and brought out 
in 1971). 

Obviously, with such an embarras de ricbesse 
facing contributors and readers alike in these two 
volumes, some principle of division and classifice- 
tion had to be applied. This consists in g ge- 
ographical criterion. The first of the three parts 
into which the work falls concerns Iran. It oc- 
cupies the whole of vol. I and includes a number 
of papers that touch on Central Asia. The Indian 
world is the subject of the second part, while the 
third is devoted to eastern Asia. The last two 
sections comprise the second: volume. 

An editorial note informs us that «I pochi 
articoli che trattano dell’Asia Centrale sono con- 
fluiti nella prima parte, in considerazione dei fre- 
quenti riferimenti al mondo iranico in essi conte- 
nuti». We are sorry that only such an indirect 
and limited ‘right of citizenship’ in the present 
miscellany has been granted to Central Asia — 
to the Altaic, Turanian, Turco-Mongol world, or 
however we may refer to it — in spite of the 


commentary by this scholar. «Il Tibet di Idrisi, 
come quello dei geografi arabi in genere... com- 
prende i possedimenti tibetani del Turkestan orien- 
tale, con i quali gli arabi avevano rapporti diretti. 
Evidentemente tale descrizione corrisponde alla si- 
tuazione territoriale al tempo dell'apogeo della mo- 
narchia tibetana, dal 780 all’840 circa. E' chiaro 
quindi che Idrisi non fa altro che trasmettere no- 
tizie di autori del IX e dei primi tre quarti del X 
secolo ». 

Contributions by Giovanna Ventrone and Ernst 
J. Grube take us into the realm of Samanid pottery 


making no attempt to deal with all aspects of 
the facts and problems considered therein. 

In the first part (cf. what was said above 
about the tripartite division of the work) we have 
already referred to A. Bombaci’s turkological 
article. ,Archaeological-historical-cultural in char- 


acter is the documented contribution by Maurizio ` 


` and the decorative arts of the Timurid period. С. 


Ventrone reads and illustrates «le epigrafi di un 
gruppo di ceramiche esistenti presso raccolte pub- 
bliche e private di Roma, Torino e Napoli », 
while E. J. Grube provides g proper monograph 
on Timurid artistic material brought to life by 
no less than 152 clear illustrations. Very important 
for the history of the very ancient mythological 
motif of the Tree of Life and kindred ideas is 
to our mind the essay by Gianroberto Scarcia, 
«Çemberlitaş, Monodendron, Sanoubar», that would 
deserve to be fully discussed, as also two other 
articles — fascinating to the lover of Gogol’s tales 
and Russian folk-tales — by Maurizio Pistoso and 
Giorgio Vercellin respectively. The former puts 
forward an «ipotesi iranistica » to explain the 
unforgettable Vij of Gogol’, that bizarre diabolical 
figure who so far has defied all etymological- 
mythological interpretations; while the latter be- 
lieves he is able to detect a « prototipo iranico del 
russo Kokej » — another figure of Russian Folk 
literature who has been a headache to etymologists. 
Interpretation of this figure of myth and folklore 
in Iranistic terms will in itself only surprise those 
who overlook the fact that many cultural, lin- 
guistic and religious elements, etc. from the neigh- 
bouring Iranian (and Turanian) world blended in 
nascent Slav and Russian culture. 

To conclude this much too fleeting review of 
articles in the first section, we wish also to mention 
the historico-literary essay by Angelo M. Piemon- 
tese on < Bellezza e Cuore » by Fattahi with the 
help of a good Itelian translation of this text 
accompanied by notes and glossaries; and also the 
short grammaticalsyntactical dissertation on the 
« Natura di affissi verbali dei monemi neo-persiani 
-kar, -gar, gar », by Giovanni d'Erme. Nor can we 
ignore the concluding article by the architect Eu- 
genio Galdieri which deals with the urban history 
of Isfahan. The author sets out to focus attention 
on «una Isfahan inedita, oggi ormai scomparsa, 
ma che ancora conserva qualche elemento da sal- 
vare, che va salvato ad ogni costo: a nulla servi- 
rebbe infatti laver risanato i suoi monumenti più 
famosi se nel contempo si eliminasse o si svisasse 
irremediabilmente l'ambiente che tali monumenti 


Tosi «bout earlier trade in lapis lazuli on the 
Iranian plateau, illustrated by plates and maps. 
Another piece de résistence in this section is 
the elaborate essay by G. Gnoli on « Politica 
religiosa e concezione della regalità sotto gli Ache- 
menidi ». Those who have appreciated the many 
earlier writings of this Romano-Neapolitan Iranist 
concerning the Iranian conception of sacred roy- 
alty, divine < splendour > and the farnab-xvarnab, 
and his interesting insights into light symbolism in 


Mazdaism and Manichaeism, etc., will in this latest — 
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study find new data and historical perspectives as 
regards the evolution of the religious world of pre- 
Islamic Iran and of Iranian culture in general. 
« Cardini di una siffatta ricostruzione sono la posi- 
zione intermedia dell'Iran achemenide fra un mon- 
do iranico arcaico, in qualche misura unitario © 
legato a quello indiano, e la progressiva scoperta 
del Vicino Oriente, segnatamente della civiltà 
mesopotemica, da parte dei nuovi protagonisti del- 
la storia antica ». 

Another important ancient Persian term, the 
Avestan xfathra, is semantically examined by Elio 
A. Provasi. A well-known exponent of the Neapo- 
litan school of Orientalistics, Umberto Scerrato, 
returns to a theme dear to him and to G. Gnoli 
alike: the attempt to localize geographically the 
mythical Аулие Уаё}аЬ in Slstan, a territory that 
as Scerrato shows was suited to cattle-breeding 
in antiquity as it is still today. In the midst of 
these Iranists the voice of an Egyptologist is not 
lacking: that of Claudio Barocas who, in a long 
article, examines < Les statues ‘réalistes’ et l'arrivée 
des Perses dans l'Egypte salte », from which we 
learn much about the situation in Egypt before 
and after the Persian conquest. Giovanni Pugliese 
Carratelli, a well-known expert in the non-Greek 
inscriptions of Asia Minor, reports on a Carian 
epigraph in Persia: a precious piece of evidence 
from Carians in the interior of the Persian empire 
(perhaps concerning artisans who had come to 
Persia from the western satrapies of the Achaeme- 
nian empire). Interpretation of the brief text 
remains uncertain. Despite its brevity this paper 
gives an idea of the efforts being made, by P. 
Meriggi and the Russian linguist V.V. Sevorokin 
as well, to decipher Carian script. 

A very useful essay, we believe, is the one by 
Roberto Rubinacci on «Tibet nella geografia 


d'Idrisi > with the reproduction of relevant passages- 


in the original text with an Italian translation and 


here in a pithy article to a theme already touched 
upon previously. This is the figure of the trickster 
(a mythical being of contradictory, ambivalent 
character known an immense corpus 
of anthropological-ethnological writing on this 
subject in England and America) who turns 
up again in Islamic literatures, in Persian, Urdu, 
in Indian Muslim languages, and in many Malay 
bikeyat, etc. These singular characters are known 
as ’ayyer in Persian and Indo-Persian novels, as 
pablewan and panekawan in the Malay bikayet, 
and as panakawan in Javanese tales. Bausani here 
presents «a single demythologized aspect of a 
trickster type of mythical images», of different 
origins and based on various local features: dis- 
tant echoes of this strange mythical personage in 
Muslim literatures. 

Historico-literary in character is the contribu- 
tion by Iqtidš Hasan on the blindness of a distin- 
guished Urdü poet, Jur'at. Giorgio Renato Fran 
ci writes of the spiritual heritage of Sri Aurobindo 
comparing him even with Teilhard de Chardin 
as an anti-materialist interpreter of evolution. 
Rahim Raza analyzes the many «fattori storici 
che hanno portato alla fondazione di un Bangla 
Desh libero, indipendente sia dall’India dominata 
dagli indà che dal Pakistan musulmano». Next, 
a welcome inclusion is the survey of lesser Indian 
reviews by Umberto Nardella: they comprise 
vehement forms of protest, social and human, 
anarchical, philo-pornographical, etc. 


Part III opens with a brief essay by Lionello 
Lanciotti about Chinese swords, and records a 
number of legends about the casting of swords 
in ancient China. As the Romano-Venetian sinolo- 
gist points out, these legends «si ricollegavano 
al primitivo sclamanismo panasiatico e a pratiche 
che potevano derivare; in parte, anche da contatti 
con gruppi etnici diversi >. According to the plau- 
sible supposition of the author, the legends reflect ° 
the ancient motif of the Bawopfer well-known to 
religious phenomenology. < Recenti scavi archeo- 
logici, condotti in Cina, hanno portato al ritrova- 
mento di alcune spade che, oltre a documentare 
labilità dei fonditori delle zone meridionali del 
paese negli ultimi secoli della dinastia Chou, por- 
tano incisi i nomi di alcuni sovrani degli stati di 
Wu e di Yüeh, che ricorrono appunto in tali 
leggende ». Lanciotti examines the inscriptions on 
these and other swords, and also discusses the 
problem of the emergence of iron smelting in 
China: «2 provato che l'uso del ferro si diffuse 
prima nelle zone della Cina meridionale e, solo 
successivamente, nel resto del paese».  Lanciotti 
is seen to be in agreement with present ethnol- 
ogicel theory, for he holds that the ritual symbolism 
df the Bewopfer is not at odds with the inter- 


ha prodotto ed accolto ». To read the evidence 
of this record and look at the numerous and 
rare illustrations fills the soul of the observer 
with sadness: « Tbe noblest of the elements, wa- 
ter» (Pindar) that made «Isfahan quasi laguna- 
re» no longer divides the city up in a network 
of mdi as it once did in a «felice connubio tra 
lacqua e 1а casa» when water was an integral 
part of an architectural (and ecological) pattern. 


The second section, which opens with vol. IT, 
comprises 2 whole world of facts and themes. 
We wil quote « brief note by Paolo Daffinà on 
the ctvilizatién of the Indus and a fragment of 
Aristobulus: the engineer of Cassandreia is said 
‚ to have seen «le città e i villaggi abbandonati... 
sul lato destro dell'Indo », perhaps remains of 
Indus civilization. The archaeologist Giorgio Sta- 
cul reports «Su alcuni ritrovamenti archeologici 
presso Katelai, nella valle dello Swit» with re 
mains of fauna and pottery. Another contribution 
of an archaeological flavour is that by Domenico 
Faccenna- < Su una raffigurazione in un capitello 
corinzio di Aquileia » with a supposed representa- 
tion of the Buddha: the article is backed up by 
copious photographic evidence and an ample bib- 
liography. Maurizio Taddei contributes some stim- 
ulating < Appunti sull'iconografia di alcune mani- 
festazioni luminose del Buddha»: his essay, we 
think, calls for attentive study end takes its place 
in the now extensive literature on light symbolism 
in Buddhist iconography. The many plates sup- 
plementing the text are in some cases pubblished 
here for the first time. 


Among the technically, Indological themes 
dealt with in this section, « Minima isadica > 
by Carlo della Casa affords welcome elucidation 
of а number of difficult Upanishad terms like 
sábda (and afabda) with relativé aperçus regarding 


the metaphysics and philosophy of language even . 
of later times. Another stimulating essay, written ` 
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by Corrado Pensa, deals with the subject of the 
union of opposites and bipolarity in Indian reli- 
gions: the theme is well chosen, for it is of 
fundamental importance in the history of religions 
and not just Indian ones. Much space would be 
required to give even a summary idea of the 
plentiful material amassed by the author and for 
the perceptive viewpoints developed in this ample 
study confirming that «la bipolarità sembra essere 
una categoria capillarmente onnipervadente ceite 
concezioni filosofico-religiose dell'India >. 

The same section of the miscellany also contains 
the short text with translation of the Do«yesanm- 
pattivaritikam of Vamanadatta for which Raniero 
Gnoli has been responsible. This indologist discov- 
ered the manuscript at Srinegar. His colleague 
at Rome .University, Alessandro Bausani, returns 


a well-documented essay the author recalls that 
it is a falsification undertaken for historical and 
propagandist reasons: this sanctuary-museum is 
not the burial place of the great conqueror. Be 
that as it may, these famous White Tents in Inner 
Mongolia (Ordos) boast a long tradition as part 
of the Jengis Khan «myth», and the author 
analyzes this. 

The contributions devoted to Japanese themes 
are numerous and elaborate; they are evidence of 
the high standard attained by this branch of 
Orientalistics in Italy. The first of them is an 
etymological study of the name Кидала (Japanese 
name of an old Korean state) by the Koreanist, 
Valerio Anselmo, who expounds and criticises 
various solutions that have been put forward, 
reaching the conclusion that «il mistero del nome 
Kudara поп è chiarito ». From the point of view 
of Weltliteratur, we deem one of the most inter- 
esting essays to be that by Romano Vulpitta who 
traces the literary history of the monogatari at the 
end of the Heian epoch in the wake of the very 
famous Genji Monogatari. Also to be mentioned 
is the famous «letter by Koshigoe > (Kosbigoe-jo) 
in a transliteration of the original] text and in a 
translation by M. Muccioli Franco Mazei’s ar- 
ticle analyzes the history of the kisbim in ancient 
Japan: original a form of gift, «in conclusione 
altro non fu che un espediente giuridico di cui 
si servi la classe dominante per dividere in un 
certo modo il surplus economico delle campagne ». 
Backed up by g wealth of fine photographic plates 
is the interpretetion of « Álcune stampe teatrali 
di Katsukawa Shunsho nel Museo Chiossone di 
Genova» by Luigi Bernabò Brea. Silvio Hertel 
shows us that Mishima Yukio is not merely an 
author of novels translated into the world’s main 


. languages, but also of remarkable No plays. Fran- 


co Gatti examines mainly а question of terminol- 
ogy: is the Meiji era to be looked upon as 
< restaurazione, rivoluzione o riforma >? He opts 
for «Riforma Meiji». The series of Japanese 
studies ends with a penetrating enquiry by Nomura 
Masaichi into the Japanese aesthetic concept of 
iki, his paper being based оп .a foundamental 
study by Kuki Shuzo. 

The miscellany — with its many merits and 
some « structural » shortcomings that we have not 
failed to point to — closes with tbe re-evocation 
of a great interpreter of Chinese art, Osvald Sirén. 
This scholar was endowed with an «aesthetic 
sensibility » wedded to critical insight that are 
also fully exemplified by the author of this tribute, 
Alberto Giuganino, in his weighty monograph, La 
Pittura Cinese (1959). 
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pretation of an exclusively technological stamp put 
forward by someone like Needham.  « L’interpre- 
tazione scientifica », Lanciotti declares, < può an- 
dare di pari passo con quella magica, entrambe 
-essendo chiavi valide per la comprensione di un 
atto, che non pud essere rigidamente interpretato 
secondo uno schema troppo rigido ed, a volte, 
predisposto aprioristicamente »: Many other عت‎ 
amples could be adduced illustrating gn ethnol- 
ogical and historico-religious interpretation, and 
proving the compatibility of both these indispen- 
sable methodological approaches. 

The otber contributions to this third section 
of the miscellany achieve a high specialist level. 
Deserving special mention is the paper by another 
well-known representative of Italian Orientalistics, 
Luciano Petech, who illustrates < Alcuni dati di 
Chih Séng-tsai sull'India >. This monk, who lived 
in the age of the Chin, wrote a work, Wai-kuo- 
sbib (Things of Outside Countries) of which only 
a few fragments survive. It is likely that the 
work dealt only with Buddhist sanctuaries in 
China and Ceylon and not those of Central Asia. 
Petech offers the most interesting fragments 
referring to a number of famous localities in India. 
Another essay to be noted in this section is 
concerned with the few pieces of information that 
Antonino Forte has been able to glean about 
Hsüan-fan, & Vijfanavadin thinker of the 7th 
century. « [а politica dell'imperatore Ming T'ai- 
tsu nei confronti dei monaci buddhisti e taoisti » 
is the subject of a note by Piero Corradini — 
a brief but informative contribution to the history 
of the religious policy of the founder of the Ming 
dynasty. À paper by Emilio Bottezzi is geographical 
and certographical in scope: his essay, entitled 
< L'esplorazione di Le-hsi e Shu-lan alle sorgenti 


del Fiume Giallo nel 1704 >, urges us < non sotto“ 


valutare il contributo portato dai Cinesi stessl, in 
qualità di esploratori e cartografi », for we often 
tend to overlook such a contribution merely 
exalting that of the Jesuits with their so-called 
Jesuiten-Atlas. 


Section III has a surprise in store for us: 
the only contribution that is indisputably Altaic 
in character in this two-volumed miscellany (leav- 
ing aside the article by A. Bombaci on an ancient 
Turkish title already referred to). We are again 
conscious of what we were obliged to deplore: 
the absence, in the present miscellany, of ‘the 
Altaic (Turko-Mongol, etc.) area, the fourth 
component of cultural Asia. The pertinent brief 
contribution is by Francesco de Napoli, one of 
the few Italian mongolists: « Un simbolo tradizio- 
nale della nazione mongola: le Otto Tende Bian- 
che (Naiman Cagan Ger) di Gengis Khan». In 


rogance, Goethe’s advice is to delve more deeply 
into the spiritual creations of foreign and above 
all oriental nations. 


Nationalist presumption (an < eccultured» re 
hash of ethnocentrism, of this embodiment of 
< group egoism» so characteristic of primitive 
peoples) was not, alas, just the prerogative of 
German literary production and literary critique, 
for it reigned in some degree in thet of the 
Soviet Union especially in the aftermath of the 
second world war. However, the present work 
bears no trace of this, being imbued with 
two closely interrelated principles so dear to 
humanism and a: world-wide concept of 
culture and literature. This volume by Konrad is 
a far cry from the unjust and monotonous con- 
troversy, at one time widespread in Soviet science 
and literary criticism, about « rootless cosmopoli- 
tanism > of a > bourgeois » stamp and < Veselov- 
skijsm », etc. In this latter respect, we believe 
a genetic link, or at least a kindred spirit can 
be established between the ideology and concept 
of literature peculiar to the present comparative 
scholar and that of his distinguished colleague 
of earlier years who was a pioneer of the com 
parative science of literature in nineteenth century 
Russia: Alexsandr Nikolaevit Veselovskij of St 
Petersburg (1838-1906). Invisible links also exist, 
perhaps, with another great representative of past 
litereturovedenie, Aleksandr Afanas’evit Potebnja 
(1835-1891) from Char'kov: but tbe present 
living in Soviet times, differs 
from these earlier scholars in one respect — they 
tended to overrate (in a way heralding B. Croce) 
the formal factor in literature and poetry; whereas 
Konrad’s work on every page reveals a concern 


-with and evaluation of social and — we might 


say — ethical content. 


In our concern with the symptomatic nature 
of Konred’s Zapad i Vostok within the evolutionary 
framework of Soviet scientific writing we can 
hardly be said to lay ourselves open to the 
charge of exaggeration. For authoritative literary 
ctitics in the USSR as well as ourselves deem 
this work a significant one not just on account 
of its content of ideas and data, but also as 
evidence of a freer spirit and method less fettered 
by the ideological and political straitjacket which 
characterized what is now usually dubbed the 
« Stalinist» era. To take one example, after 
the glorification of the aforementioned Veselov- 
skij as а symbol and forerunner of the com- 
parative study of foreign literatures upon the 
centenary of this birth (1938), praise in a few 
years gave way to pillory (1947) contained in 
the remarks of a writer of the rank of A.A. 
Fadeev speaking as secretary general of the Soviet . 


literaturoved, 


va RT! 


NI. Kowzap, Zapad i Vostok - Shari i (West and 
East - Essays (USSR Academy. of, Sciences - 
< Nauka > Publ. House - Central Department 
of Oriental Literature - Moscow, 1966, 320 


pp.). 7 


In its very title apart from its contents, this 
important book, that has alas reached us after 
much delay, reveals the accordance of its ideas 


and sentiments with the scientific and publicising ` 


` Goethe: 


scope of our own journal. In fact, West and 
Bast is the title chosen for this collection of 

essays by the recently deceased Soviet scholar, 
Prof Nikolaj Iorifovit Konrad, the well-known 


historian of the literatures of the Far East. The ٠ 


1955-1965 and are unified by a dominant Feit- 
motiv, or rather by a central idea and intrinsic 
but not too insistent structure, so that the reader 
bas the impression of a book that has organically 
It 
is, indeed, a book with a thesis which is defined 
as follows by the author in his opening pages: 
«..the author has sought to clarify the im- 
portance of the humanistic principle in the his 


torical process: а principle that has acted as the - 
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‘eternal fellow-traveller* of mankind over the 
whole course of its history, and as the fundamental 
factor in its social progress ». 

In actual fact, this is а work devoted to 
humanism in world literature, and written by a 
humanist who combined in his own person the 
orientalist and the historian with the comparative 
scholar investigating the literatures of east and 
west, ancient and modern. Rarely in our dealings, 
stretching over forty years, with Soviet artistic 
and scientific literature have we encountered a 
historico-literary work so akin to the spirit of 
Weltliteratur postulated by Goethe when (Wednes- 
day, January 31, 1827) he had this to say con 
versing with the faithful Eckermann: « National 
literature has now become devoid of meaning. 
The age of world literature is looming, and ev- 
eryone must. play a part to hasten its coming ». 
In the same conversation, the author of West- 
Oestlicber Divan goes on to deride the European- 
centred mentality still holding sway in literature 


т in his own times and to some extent even 
‘today: 
-romances when our own ancestors were still 


< The Chinese already had thousands of 


living in the forest». And this authentic citizen 


^. of the world — in the deepest sense of this 
` - much-abused ward 


— levels this reproof at his 
own -fellow-Germans: «If we Germans fail to 
emerge from the narrow circle of our own en- 
vironment, we shall very easily slip into a pedantic 
presumptiousness..». As an antidote to such ar- 


_ developed and is born of a unitary concept. 


principle on the one hand, and that of cultural 
and literary universality on the other (both being 
closely interconnected), would have evoked the 
unconditional agreement of the Altmeister who, 
in the very Noten und Abbandlungen as well 
as in conversations with Eckermann and others, 
presaged literary history and criticism inspired 
by these two principles. And we are cheered by 
the encouragement and praise (so much in con 
trast with aspects of the « antt-cosmopolitan > 
campaign during the Zdenovtina) that the present 
volume has met with in the most qualified litera- 
ture of Soviet science. We will take as an 
example the well-known journal of the Institute 
of Orientalistics and of Africa — both offshoots of 
the Academy of Sciences of the USSR — entitled 
Narody Аш i Afriki. The 6th number, 1966, 
contains a lengthy appraisal signed by BB. 
Wahtin which stresses the intrinsic importance 
of Konrad’s work setting it in true 

both on the scientific plane and the wider one 
of < Socialist humanism >, though we prefer to 
speak of humanism ѓон? court. We mean by 
this that humanist and universalistic concepts 
like those permeating Zapad i Vostok rise, and 
elevate the reader, above every individual political 
and religious credo whether of East or West; 
for they breathe an air (becoming ever more 
rarified in our own age, alas) of pure humanism 
and humanitarianism which is supre-national and 
supra-continental. 


Let no one think, however, that the work 
under review is of a supra-historical, ideological 
and speculative character. Such works, lauding 
an «ecumenical », cosmopolitan, humanistic spir- 
it, etc., fill the windows of bookshops in every 
country. Such humanism in abstracto, that as а 
philosophic doctrine has a right to exist, boasts 
a history extending over many centuries in the 
West from Cicero down to the great humanists 
of the Renaissance and to the < neo-humanists » 
of the 18th and 19th century like Lessing, 
Herder, W. v. Humboldt and Goethe himself, 
and even including a Sartre who proclaims « L’ex- 
istentialisme est un bumanisme xs. As the afore- 
mentioned Russian reviewer, Wahtin, rightly ob- 
serves, this renaissance of the humanist spirit 
is a logical reaction of mankind’s spirit of self- 
preservation when faced with the impending 
danger of self-destruction. 

To pinpoint the methodological principle 
informing the whole work, we should like to 
choose an example from the field that is closest 
to the specific studies carried out by Konrad: 
that of sinology and more precisely, Chinese liter- 
ature. As we know, there are two diametrically 
opposed methods of approaching Chinese litera- 


association of writers. It is painful but perhaps 
not superfluous to recall the vehement campaign 
then conducted by the Soviet press against 
< Veselovskijsm » which was identified with 
< cosmopolitanism » «comparativism», “< bour- 
geois individualism », etc. In that period critics 
and scholars vied with one another in excom- 
municating every manifestation of «compara- 
tivism » in literary history guilty of admitting 
foreign influences upon Russian literature (where 
as the «comparativist » method was not only 
admitted but ufficially recommended in order to 
assess the due importance of the influence exerted 
by Russian and Soviet writers on « western » 
literatures...). Such an « anti-cosmopolitan » cam- 
paign made it difficult if not impossible to apply 
the comparative method in other historico-cultural 
sciences as well, and these were affected by a 
deplorable paralysis during the illfamed 20 
novstina. 


This setback in Soviet cultural studies has 
for some time been overcome, and the com 
parative method has resumed the place it deserves 
as the basic informing principle of these disci- 
plines. It is a method, indeed, we would say a 
mentality, that holds undisputed sway in the 
present work, and it is to this methodological and 
spiritual approach that it owes a « cosmopoli- 
tanism » in the best sense of the word, thereby 
occupying a place of honour alongside the works 
of Veselovskij, J. Texte, MH. Posnett, 2. van 
Tieghem, Е. Brunetiére, M. Koch, E. Schmidt 
and others. 


Nevertheless, Konrad enjoys а substantial 
advantage compared with these scholars and worthy 
exponents of the comparative science of liter- 
ature: his geze extends beyond the languages and 
literatures of the West and spans those of the 
Caucasus, Iran, China and Japan, etc. We are 
confronted with an authentic West-Oestlicher 
Divan, the outcome of a fruitful blend of the 
spirit of East and West, though on a ctitical 


and historico-cultural plane and not on the creative . 
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level as in Goethe (yet we should not underrate 
the Notes und Abbandlungen of a historico- 
comparative nature added by Goethe to his 
incomparable poetic work and constituting a 
significant contribution to the critical and spir- 
itual appraisal of the literatures of the Orient. 
As such, they have been understod and inter- 
preted only in the last few decades mainly 
through the work of the Berlin orientalist, Prof. 
H.H. Schaeder). 


If in the present content we are having 
constant recourse to tbe Manes of Goethe, it 
seems to us natural to invoke them. The two 
concepts informing Konrad's work, the humanist 


etc. are rare in the text. ` 


etc., paint a picture of this culture that cannot but 
be termed one-sided: the integration of the two 
opposite principles, yin and yang, remains at 
least an ideal. 


This is the integral and integrated Chinese 


` cosmos that our Russian author is seeking to 


expound, the goal of his « humanistic principle » 
that he takes as his methodological and spiritual 


guide and which should allow him to get nearer 
his objective. Such a principle is no mere wishy- 
washy abstraction, but a way of viewing and 
dealing with the data of his research so as to 
take account of human reality in its entirety mani- 
fested and embodied in the multiplicity and 
variety of the individual phenomena making up 
its organic Gawzbeit (to use a term that has 
unfortunately become fashionable in psychology 
and culturel studies). 

In Konrad's book perfunctory quotations of 
Marr and Engels are few and far between in 
text and notes alike: not only is all < xenofobia » 
absent — another malady endemic in Soviet pub- 
lications of pest decades — but we come across 
a host of authors’ names and book titles from 
all countries and in all languages, a proof of the 
genuinely universalistic and < humanistic» spirit 
of this distinguished comparativist and Oriental- 
ist. Even the obligatory references to the famous 
«slave societies », 
Plainly, an Orientalis of Konrad’s standing will 
be perfectly aware of the fact that neither in 
the states of the ancient Orient nor in China or 
in India slavery formed the « basis of production » 
in any historical phase (something, we may recall 
en passant that neither Marx nor Engels, but only 
Lenin, hed argued). At anyrate, in the few 
passages where Konrad falls back on the slave 
structure, the rabovladel’Ceskij stroj, it is clearly 
more an understandeble gesture to the dominant 
typology than a historical concept scientifically 


In contrast with such deterministic patterns, 
humanism as Konrad understands it is firmly 
and constantly founded in the оре”, the con 
science, in this < marvellous human principle in 
man», in this « highest ethical category... with 
out which every scientific and technical achieve- 
ment would be void of human content». For 
Konrad only what issues from humanism is pro- 
gressive, and everything in contrast with it is 
reactionary... It is a judgment calling for deep 
and impartial meditation both in the « West» 
and in the « East ». 


For the author the highest revelation of this 
humanist conscience is the Renaissance which 
he conceives of and interprets not simply by means 


ture, and we might add literatures and а meo- 
tality of an «oriental» and «exotic» type 
in general. The first is < rationalistic » and looks 
upon this world and its spiritual and cultural 
embodiments as ruled by the same laws of logic 
and mental patterns as those permeating and 
irecting our < western > world built upon Grae- 
co-Romano-Semitic foundations. The second is 
«irrationalistic » and sees that mentality and 
spirituality as not based on « western» laws of 
logic, meaning in the end Aristotelian ones, but 
on feeling, intuition and even magic. Both these 
approaches have a complex history behind them 
"which it is not germane bere to recall in its 
general aspects, but only insofar as it applies 
to the theme dealt with in the work we are 


reviewing. 
By observers of the first category, in fact, 
China (and the other cultural areas of the 


«oriental > world) in its mental cultural, artistic - 
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and literary formation, etc., is judged according 
to the standard of values dominant in the West 
and hailed as universally valid. It follows that 
China (we are referring, of course, only to 
«traditional > and not present-day China) like 
the rest of tbe world will be viewed now as 
inferior and beckward snd now gs superior, but 
ultimately always as an embodiment and province 
of the same mental and moral world defined only 
geographically as western, whereas such a world 
is taken for a hypostasis and manifestation of the 
« generally human » spirit. 

At the opposite end of the scale this attitude 
is countered by that of the < irrationalists > who 
are used to classing all things oriental and 
Chinese in particular as < quite different» and 
the bomo sinicus as qualitatively different from 
the bomo europaeus, as though he represented 
another species of human kind, obeying other 
mental and moral laws. As an illustration of this 
antithesis in typology, illuminist writers looked 
upon the Chinese as 18th century rationalists 
diversified by a pigtail, whereas according to 
the irrationalist interpretation the Chinaman be- 
comes a bomo magicus par excellence endowed 
with a «prelogical»- or «alogical» mentality 
that sets him on a per with the Arunta of 
Spencer and Gillen or the Trobriand Islanders of 
Malinowski. However, without having recourse 
to Melanesia, certain interpreters of Chinese 
culture and literature according to < universal- 
istic » criteria — put forward by a Sinologist 
like J.J.M. De Groot — or < depth psychologists » 
mainly of the Jung school interpreting in their 
own way the writings of Sinologists like R. 
Wilhelm, M. Granet, W. Waley, C. Hentze, 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


KARLFRIED GRAF DüzcrHgsM, Hara, il centro 
vitale dell'uomo secondo lo Zen (Roma, Edi- 
zioni Mediterranee, 1969, 180 pp.). 


This is an Italien translation from the original 
German of a work already translated into various 
other languages; its contents arouse not only 
problems of ideal East-West analogies but also 
questions of coincidences with the present themes 
of science. 


For example, in the field of medicine, recent 


“studies on the possibility of applying lung therapy 


with the socalled itoneum, sttike us 
with their physio-psychological references suggest- 
ing the mystical Japanese doctrine of bara. This 
therapy is based on g series of observations involv- 
ing the reciprocal influence of tension-making 
variations between the chest and abdominal cavi- 
ties. We cannot discuss at length in this seat 
the aspects of such a therapy, to which noted 
Italian and foreign doctors have dedicated their 
research and experience for years. But we do 
want to mention its meaning: it consists of the 
positive and at times healing influence the abdo- 
minal cavity may have on the illnesses of the 
lung cavity, thanks to a kind of profound respi- 
ratory action that takes place thanks to the func- 
tioning of forces that belong to the abdominal 
rone. We use a nontechnical language so as 
to facilitate our presentation of tbe subject to 
the reader. 


The investigation mentioned above has re- 
vealed that relations between the two cavities, 
mainly taking place on g nerve basis, give the 
abdominal- cavity a determining function as re- 
gards the respiratory one, through the diaphragm. 
The latter represents a kind of support for the 
equilibrium of the chest zone in respect to that 
of metabolism: both the psychological aspect 
(lipothymia, hypochondria, anxiety depression) and 
the clearly. physical one (lung diseases), which 
betray a series of upsets of this balance, can 
always be linked to an abnormal contraction of 
the diaphragm. So-called ventrization, the cutting - 
of the phrenic nerve, pneumoperitoneum, abdo- 
minal breathing, and the stimulation of the bal- 
ancing function of the disphragm,.are the means 
this kind of therapy of lung diseases is presently 
putting to use. 

These means are bound to draw the obser- 
ver's attention back to the contents of the Japa- 
nese doctrine of bera, that which is called in the 
Т'а Chin Hua Tsung Cbib (The Mystery of the 


` 


s‏ السو ш‏ ال ع عن ب 
cultural period in the West known by this‏ 
name, but as a spiritual pattern ог Urpbénomen‏ 
(in Goethe’s sense) and thus not confined to‏ 
the European geographical-cultural area, but of‏ 
world-wide application. The book, then, studies‏ 
traces of the < Renaissance spirit» in all cultures,‏ 
western and eastern, but obviously focusses an‏ 
attentive and affectionate gaze on those epochs‏ 
and cultures that managed to impart a form‏ 
that was lasting and «progressive » (in the‏ 
sense indicated) upon this humanist spirit: that‏ 
is, the Italian Renaissance (or what was deeply‏ 
influenced by it) and the Chinese Renaissance.‏ 


These two periods make up a heritage vouch- 
safed to the whole of mankind and are deeply 
rooted in two ethnico-cultural complexes par- 
ticularly endowed and favoured by historical 
vicissitude. What the author has to say about 
them is always interesting and significant even 
if it is not all new for the specialist; but as 
we have sought to show, the inherent value- of 
the present work does not lie so much in the 
details cramming it, but in the author’s unusual 
capacity for synthesis and the ideological and 
even -ethical premisses that he takes as his 
starting-point. The idea of a typological bomology 


between the European and Chinese Renaissance - 
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is in itself worthy of every attention and can 
be a source of fruitful insight, though clearly it 
cannot be exemplified within the limits of the 
present review. Suffice it to say thet within the 
framework of the «Chinese Renaissance », as- 
signed by the author to the 8th- 15th centuries 
(there is no need to point out that the homology 
is typological and not chronological), figures like 
Li Po, Weng Wei, Tu Fu, Han Yü, and the 
philosophers of the Sung period, etc., come to 
- life again before our eyes as men not only of 
their time, but against the supratemporal back- 
ground of the human spiritual cosmos. Konrad’s 
whole work is devoted to an adequate inter- 
.pretation of this whether he is dealing with 
western Europe, Georgia, or Árab, Chinese, Ko- 
rean, Japanese literature, and so on. 


Taken as a hole, the present work could be 
viewed as a valuable prologomenon for a future 
and very desirable typology and phenomenology 
of the Renaissance, conceived as a humanistic 
phenomenon of universal validity: for a future 
< Culture of the Renaissance in the world» 
rivalling the classical Kultur der Renaissance 
in Italien by Jacob Burckhardt. Nikolaj loeifo- 
vič Konrad will not be forgotten as the precursor 
of such an undertaking. 


GUSTAV GLAESSER 


principle of the will, which in an Oriental, and 
especially in a Far Easterner, is immediate in 
consciousness. In that human type, conscious- 
ness takes place instantly as will, an incorporeal 
force, the corporeal seat of which, according to 
the Science of the Spirit, is the metabolic system 
and that of the limbs. We might say that the 
Oriental has the possibility of an immediate rela- 
tionship with the seat of the will and therefore 
with bara: it is not concentrated in his head, as 
with a Westerner. So that if the latter intends 
to make use of the Japanese doctrine of bara. 
he has to start by converting his own rational 
conscience according to the already-mentioned 
technique of « thought-freed from-the-senses ». 


In fact, the idea of bara is connected with 
that of the « void », of «inner immobility » and 
of « unalterable calm >: something — as we note 
— that is the very inner tissue of Taoism and 
Zen. Followers of bara say, in fact, that all the 
forms in which the Zen spirit manifests itself 
(wrestling, fencing, the tea ceremony, the art of 
flowers, etc.) are possible thanks to bara: it is 
always the force of this mysterious center enter- 
ing into action. The art is to not act, so that 
bara may act: it means dominating thoughts and 
feelings so that they cannot block this secret 
source of the wil. Courage, independence, 
strength, creative possibilities, always spring from 
bara. But it is a world extraneous to the rational 
conscience and magically dynamic just for that 
reason. 


regatd, Okada manages to establish a 
typology that distinguishes: «the man of the 
bead », whose conscience is abstract and dialectic; 
the «thoracic man», who despite his freedom 
from the «mental» cannot avoid incessant 


` struggle with the world of passion and emotion; 


and the « man of the lower belly», who is the 
most complete of the three since he realizes his 
spiritual nature immediately. The < hera man» 
cannot be overcome by thought and by feeling 
because he is directly connected with the current 
of life which, modifying itself and altering itself 
in buman beings, becomes thought and feeling. 
There is thus a chance for a kind of subtle 
breathing that takes place in the abdominal cavity, 
inner concentration during the expe- 

rience of bara, tandem or koshi. This concen- 
tration must be deintellectualized and brought 
directly to the «void» that dominates the vital 
currents in a hidden way, stemming from bara: 
this leads to the possibility of subtle breathing. 
Another method consists of starting with normal 
breathing which is then gradually interiorized and 
slowed down: it then spontaneously blends with 
the basic virtue of bare. Shoseki Kaneko says 


Golden Flower) «the center of strength». Ac- 
cording to this doctrine, desctibed by Karfried 
Graf Dürckheim, bera is the seat of human bal- 
ance and the source of vital energy. Modern 
masters like Torajiro Okada, Shoseki Kaneko and 
Tsüji Satê teach the art of referring the task of 
inner formation, which is at the same time psy- 
chosomatic formation, to that unleashing of 
strength which is bara; they also speak of kosbi 
and tandem, terms which refer to the lower part 
of the abdominal area and to the group of nerves 
linked to the sactal-pelvic zone. 

This is a legacy from ancient teaching found 
in Taoist texts and in Zen; it is still cultivated 
not only as a theme of gymnastic and athletic 
discipline, but above all as the basis of a tran- 
scendental psychology with precise correspondence 
to certain somatic processes on a physiological 
level. Our own psycho-physiology knows bow 
many states of illness are linked to « short 


breathing », to the block of the so-called < solar . 
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plexus» which prevents complete and natural 
breathing, and just how herd it is to remove such 
an obstacle, because it is the combination of a 
psychic and a physical fact, that is, a pathological 
interdependence. Those who follow bara would 
say that in that عقف‎ one is cut off from the center 
of strength and that the only remedy is to work 
for its reactivation through internal patbs: cer- 
tainly not through physical or mechanical ones. 


They affirm that bara acts by bringing about 
the «absence of the I» when we let its pro- 
found strength operate, and if ordinary conscious- 
ness does not interfere: which means — let us 
note — that one must be conscious enough to 
eliminate rational consciousness while one is con- 
centrating on an inner process that does indeed 
have a corporeal seat, but is in itself transcendent 
and incorporeal. It would be wrong to believe 
that this means operating ir loco through a men- 
tal concentration that cannot gt any rate avoid 
being bound to physical perception and thus to 
the nervous system; since here we have to bring 
to the surface a force that cannot bear being 
bound to the nervous system. This is why, for 
a Westerner, a similar operation could not take 
place unless he experimented that condition 
which the Science of the Spirit calls < thought- 
freed-from-the-senses ». In the vehicle of « freed 
thought », which in reality is no longer rational 
thought but its extrarational vital strength, or 
mental $bakt, the < absence of the I» is not a 
loss of consciousness; it is the appearance of a 
superior form of it: and this should not be for- 
gotten by an experimenter who is not an Easter- 
ner. Р 


Hara is basically nothing but the dynamic 


solar plexus: the latter is identified with bara. 
According to the above-mentioned orientation of 
self-awareness aimed at realizing the philosophic 
gold-sulphur synthesis, the neophyte of our time 
must start from the center of the head: it would 
be a serious mistake for him to believe that he 
can begin from the center of the heart or from 
that of the will For the Western man of our 
time, the real task of the Spirit is to move from 
the etheric center of the head, since he must 
overcome the enchantment of dialectic thought, 
the barrier of cerebral mediation. This is a very 
difficult operation and one that he instinctively 
tends to avoid, to give himself up at once to the 
psychic or psychosomatic practice of all kinds of 
yoga, thus becoming prey to dangerous illusions, 
even if they are supported by a knowledge of 
traditional texts or techniques. 

Apart from offering a psychological or meta- 
physical counterpart, or something like.a reference 
to «occult. physiology », to the inquiry and ex- 
perience -mentioned at the start of this article, 
the doctrine of bara is undoubtly fascinating for 
the Western seeker and especially for a follower 
of natural sciences. But — as we remarked — 
it would be a great error to assume that the 
practice is quite naturally valid for Westerners, 
as it is for Japanese and the Oriental human 
type in general: because it is clear that one’s 
relationship to such a doctrine varies according 
to the constitutional condition of the < seeker ». 


For a Japanese, or a man of the Far East in 
general, the relationship with bera presents itself 
as immediate: there is a functional articulation 
in that seat of the will which is the metabolic 
system and that of the limbs. While for the 
Westerner, the relationship inevitably passes 
through the head, it is subtended by rationality: 
so that he may at first only grasp it in the form 
of concept or image. But having it as concept 
or image means not having it. A Westerner who 
does not have sufficient knowledge of the cogni- 
tive activity through which he normally under- 
stands things (and therefore notions of that kind), 
may make the mistake of taking as a contact with 
bara the simple sensation made acute by eventual 
concentration on that point or that zone: which 
is a mere physical fact and not an inner one. He 
might even stimulate the bara zone through kind 
of deeper breathing, and get the illusion of con- 
tact with the center of strength. In that way 
he would not only not have realized to the sligh- 
test degree the technique of contemplation of the 
mystic « void » in the abdominal area (an image 
of the doctrine states, in fact, that the « void 
is also a bara void», while bara is indeed < the 
gateway to the void»), but he would even have 


that bara is «the center of the body where the 
primordial being dwells». Апа Okada: « The 
abdomen is the most important seat, the fortress 
in which the Divine may arise, the receptacle of 
divinity ». 


Naturally, the idea of bara as the occult center 
of forces is not a new one, even if the mystical 
Japanese current singled out by Dürckheim is the 
one which deliberately founded its mystical prac- 
tices on it and drew from it a precise metaphysi- 
cal system. In the Ppenishads, as in Taoism, 
Mahayanic Buddhism and Tantrism, the belly, or 
lower belly, is often met with as the symbol of 
man’s central force; but it is less easy to establish 
the implications of a tecnique of occult develop- 
ment. We are thus offered analogies that can be 
objectively recognized on the level of the practice 
of «transmutation»: even with certain themes 
from Western esoteric doctrine and the alchemic 
tradition. Let us note the symbol of « Vitriolum » 
(Visitabis interiora terrae, rectificando invenies 
occultum lapidem veram medicinam) or such ut- 
terences of J. Boehme as the following: « Here 
(in the body) is hidden the pearl of Regeneration. 
The grain does not sprout unless it is sunk in 
the earth: if things are to fructify, they must go 
back into the mother who has generated them. 
Sulphur is the mother of all essences, Mercury 
their life, Venus their love, Jove their intellect, 


the Moon their corporeity and Saturn their. 
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spouse » (De signatura rerum, 50-51); in which 
Saturn is the symbol of the terrestrial and of 
physical corporeity. In other alchemic texts, the 
< Saturnian fire > is the dynamis of the will thet 
operates as the constructive vehicle of the physical 
organism, as well gs the vital and locomotive 
force. So the De Pharmaco Catbolico advises 
the seeker not to avoid the earth but to immerse 
himself in the humus, that is, in the depths of 
the “earth”. 

Here is the "shadowy world" at the roots of 
souls in the center of Nature (Gichtel); it is con- 
sidered to be the occult besis of corporeal life, 
from which the processes of physical formation 
and the deepest energy of consciousness stem. In 
Rosicrucian teaching, however, the heart remains 
the deepest center of occult forces. One must 
first pass through it; but to conquer it in depth 
later, one has to go through the center of the 
will. 


According to the Science of the Spirit, of a 
Rosicrucian type, in the sense that it works on 
the principle of slchemic knowledge’ based on 
the < philosophic gold-sulphur » relationship, man 
can make use of three supersensible centers of 
life: 1) inside his bead, between the pineal and 
pituitary glands; 2) in his heart; and 3) in his 


STEPHEN Fucus, Rebellious Prophets. A Study of 
Messianic Movements in Indian Religions 
(London, Asia Publishing House, 1965, xiv- 
304 pp). 


Fuchs wants to show us that the idea of a 
Messiah, or of a Saviour, is not only found in 
Western Biblical tradition and thus only in 
Christianity, but that it constantly appears in the 
religious events and movements of traditional 
India, through both mythical and historical per- 
sonages. А typical example is Vaishnavism, 
where the doctrine of the incarnations of Vishnu 
is based on belief in a saving mission of the god. 

The author reviews the messianic movements 
of the various regions of India and points out 
the messianic impulses of the various religions 
found there; he identifies the «rebellious pro- 
معطم‎ < and finds the ideal thread that links 
together the figures of the avatars and similar 
personages. Fuchs’ conclusion is the final mean- 
ing of the messianic content of the various reli- 
gious currents of India. In his opinion, we can- 
not exclude a final instance of a concretely human 
nature: salvation desired by the Indian people 
through centuries of crisis and of the discomfort 
of an existence that must be borne, but that in 
modern times finds it hard to discover mystical 
or religious compensation for its burdens. 

MASSIMO SCALIGERO 


Vinayak KRISHNA СокАК, India and World Caul- 
ture (London, Vikas Publications, 1972, 
138 pp.). 


In order to give a definition of the universal 
view desired by culture's modern mission, the 
author identifies above all the specific meaning 
of culture, as the intellectual, artistic and scien 
tific expression of the evolution of mankind. In 
its real aspect, this evolution presupposes the 
central presence of the pure spiritual element, 
which is in itself identical with the divine prin- 


Gokak, an active disciple able to give further 
to the Master’s original current, points 
help that India can still give the modern 
: not an India bound to the modern forms 
icd دوي ع ل‎ OE Chace nani 


us, but the India that possesses a perennial heri- 
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begun by seriously endangering his own psychic 
balance. And this happens quite often among 
us, today: we come across many people who, 
because they are mentally upset, or about to be- 
come so, or depressed, or lost, or overexcited, 
dedicate themselves to esoteric doctrine. Others, 
however, quite normal or intellectually gifted, 
dedicate themselves, with a carelessness inexpli- 
cable in persons who presume to think, to yoga 
exercises or similar techniques, without really 
grasping the meaning of what they do, that is, 
without knowing just what is the gnosiological 
value of such techniques, what they mean in 
regatd to one’s own inner makeup. Such people 
renounce the self-awareness that characterizes 
them as Westerners, and that for them should 
be the only starting-point for any kind of ascetic 
undertaking. For a Westerner, mysticism cannot 
help but be based on an understanding of the 
very process of his self-awareness, in other words, 
of what makes him a certain inner type able, 
among other things, to criticaly re-elaborate Tra- 
dition. The Westerner should not forget he has 
a head: which he cannot lose over an exhilarat- 
ing contact with bara or kundalini. lle can attain 
bare or kundalini, but only if he controls the 
kind of forces set in motion in himself when he 
manages to intuit such themes, because the force 
of bara or of kundalini already becomes evident 
in such intuition. And this is the path of tbe 
Westerner. 


The Japanese doctrine of bara can be of con- 
crete use to the doctor or psychologist, for tbey 
can find in it g reference to a trascendent element, 
one indivisible from the phenomenology of the 
relationship between the abdominal and thoracic 
cavities; without this awareness, one cannot go 
very far in the investigation of the therapy men- 
tioned earlier. The esoteric follower can, on the 
other hand, can get from it g stimulation for that 
self-experience that is basically incorporeal because 
it tries to penetrate the depths of the corporeal 
categories: which are not the physical world — 
the « physical » is by nature the sensorial percep- 
tion that thought assumes — but the formative 
forces of what presents itself as physical. Contact 
with such formative forces is possible through 
what is similar inner substance in man: thought. 
Certainly not reasoning thought, but what one 
has agreed to call < thought-freed from the-senses >, 
the supersensible life power hidden behind thought 
and of which thought is merely the shadow, or 
the lifeless reflection. Thought is dead in man: 
the main operation of Alchemy, the Operatio 
Solis, as of any non-deceptive mysticism, is in 
truth the resurrection of thought. 


Massimo SCALIGERO 


Mainkar sums up their conclusions, which almost 
always make the accent fall on the needs of the 
poetic element and thus on literary value. This 
point of view undoubtedly has its foundation: 
still, as the author himself points out, in sacred 
literature, tbe poetic form is an aesthetic neces- 
sity of the mystical, coamogonic or magical con- 
tent. When the word expresses not an abstract 
content but a living image, and a supersensible 
entity enters into movement in this image, there 
can be no doubt that that movement expresses 
itself through the «subtle body» of the poet, 
that is, through linga sbarira: a subtle body that 
is not physical, which bears coemic rhythms into 
physical corporeity, and therefore must manifest 
itself in rhythmic form. Rhythm is in fact the 
way in which the «atemporal» expresses itself 
in the « temporal ». 

It is once again made clear, thanks to Main- 
kar's inquiry, that one of the truths of the Science 
of the Spirit is thet the abstract thoughts of man 
are lifeless, without soul, while true thoughts 
contain superior entities, Devas: these living 
thoughts must be by necessity both poetic and 
philosophic, bearers of truth and of rhythm: rep- 
etition is the most immediate form of rhythm. We 
are justified in thinking that just as meditation, 
or concentration, is besed on the technique of 
japa, or the repetition of the holy name, so the 
repetitions of the Rgsed« respond to a need for 
a meditative vivification of the image: poetic law 
obeys an inner law. The reader may make use 
of the repetitions to rediscover that law in his 
own inner being. 


MASSIMO SCALIGERO 


SINOLOGY 


Inside A People’s Commune by CHU Li and 


Tren CurgR-vuN (Peking, Foreign Languages 
Press, 1974, 212.рр.). 


Most new nations trying to explain themselves 
to the outside world have problems with their 
publications. Writers usually know little abouth 
the people they want to speak to, translating 
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tage that опе must identify always with new 
courage, transcendent content from 
the forms it has taken from time to time, in 
relation to time and space. These forms must 
not be repeated: the danger lies in identifying 
the perennial content with traditionalism. Today, 
perennial content demands its own form, on the 
basis of a rediscovered identity with itself: but 
this identity can only realize itself as the inner 
act of the disciple of perennial Wisdom. « Super- 
mind or Truth-Consciousness, the Rit Chit, is the 
apex of the evolutionary urge that hes now 
reached the mental principle. It has to go further 
and the evolution will continue till the emergence 
of a divine life on earth. Gnostic beings will 
first gravitate towards each other on earth and 
a gnostic brotherhood will be formed even in 
the midst of ignorance » (p. 125). 

The present crisis in the world demands a 
spiritual, rather than an economic, solution. Even 
the most urgent economic measures have their 
own human and social necessities to fill, but it 
has been shown that up to now they have not 
changed the situation: on the contrary, the fact 
that a solution has been based solely on an eco- 
nomic viewpoint, excluding the supersensible ele- 
ment, is just what has led the crisis ed absurdum. 
Man must above all regain contact with the super- 
mental nucleus of Evolution: this is not an 
abstract operation, as one might be superficially 
led to believe, but the most practical of all. 
Gokak’s volume is one of the most enlightening 
as regards tbe orientation of present-day culture, 
with India’s perennial spirit as mediator. 


MASSIMO SCALIGERO 


T.G. Mamar, Some Poetical Aspects of the 
Revedic Repetitions (Poona, The Poona Uni- 
versity Press, 1966; 118 pp.). 


Referring to the philosophical hymns of the 
Rgveda, Mainkar observes, among other things, 
that the author of the Purusasăkta (x. 90) glorifies 
the sacrificial offering as the source of creation, 
which makes the repetition fasmdt yajfat sar- 
vabuiat natural; but be gives an entire repetition 
of the verse Yajfiena yajfamayajania devab, etc., 
which is wholly identical with I. 164.50, a com 
position by Dirghatamas Aucathya. The same 
situation can be observed in other forms in other 
hymns, always in conformity to a meaning that 
wants the poetic element to become the vehicle 
for the mystical and metaphysical element. 


The theme of the repetitions has often been 
the object of inquiry by well-known Indologists. 


The commune is larger than the agriculturgl 
cooperatives which merged to form them. It 
has a higher degree of public ownership. It 
is not just a larger economic collective, however. 
Besides farming, forestry, stock-raising, fishing and 
local industries, the commune also handles finance, 
trade, cultural work, education, public health, 
civil affairs, public security and military work. 
It is not only an economic coHective but a unit 
of «state power», i.e, government, at what 
used to be the township level. Township govern- 
ments no longer exist. 

Inside Á People's Commune begins with the 
birth and growth of a fairly typical commune, 
the Chiliying People's Commune in Honan 
Province, one of the first to be formed. The 6 
coops which formed the Chiliying Commune began 
discussing merger in the spring of 1958, by July 
the outlines had been set, on August 4 they 
first used the name «commune». Two days 
later, Mao Tse-tung, then out inspecting these 
new organizations of the peasants, came to 

The Chiliying Commune has 38 villages, 53,000 
people and over 6,000 hectares of farmland. 
With this as their base, the authors describe how 
the communes work, science and dialectics in 


farming, the development of rural industry, rural 


‘commerce and rising living standards, education, 


the militia, art, women, medical service, leader- 
ship, the training and growth of the younger 
generation — all amply illustrated with facts, 
figures and persons. 

No one can understand China without an 
understanding of her communes. Basic reading 
should include at least Anna Louise Strong’s 
Tbe Rise of the Chinese People’s Communes 
— and Six Years Later, published in 1964, and 
Inside A People’s Commune by Chu Li and 
Tien Chieh-yun, now off the press ten years later. 


RoBERT FRIEND 


Anna BUJATTI, Le Ciminiere dı Bambi. 99 poesie 
cinesi dal balzo in avanti a oggi (Roma, Of- 
ficina Edizioni, 1974, 208 pp.). 


This is g first anthology of Chinese poetry 
compiled between 1957 and the early years of - 
the present decade; the selection, translation, and 
a certain number of accurate notes are by Anna 
Bujatti. Many of the poems are included as 
parallel texts with the Chinese original text on 
the opposite page. There was a need for a book 
of this sort; it represents a choice from the 
great mass of contemporary poetry which, as 
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into foreign languages is difficult, and editors 
tend to sidestep the problem by giving foreign 
readers translations of domestic works written for 
domestic readers. The result, of course, is tedious, 
unclear and even misleading. 


Thus, when a work is conceived, researched 
and written specifically for foreign readers, the 
result is almost automatically better than usual. 
Such a work is a new book from China, Inside 
A People’s Commune. The authors know English 
well. One wishes they had dared to write in 
that language, for the book suffers to some 
extent from «translationese ». Yet, in spite of 
this limitation, what it has to say breaks through 
and we have China's first successful attempt to 
give foreign readers a clear, in-depth picture of 
the communes. 

In 1964, the late Anna Louise Strong wrote, 
< À nation's greatness shows itself to tbe world 
in many ways, but always the foundations lie 
in its internal life. The people's communes are 
the form of China’s rural life today, a bese of her 
internal strength.» Today, a decade later, the 
communes have not only demonstrated their 
ability to conquer nature and force it to produce 
ever-increasing harvests, but they have proved to 
be the correct channel through which China's 
600 million peasants exercize democracy and their 
mastery of state power which they share as the 
alles of the working class. The communes are 
undoubtedly a permanent feature of China's so- 

No other form of farm collectivization has 
been so little understood and so deliberately 
maligned in the west. When they first appeared 
16 years ago, John Foster Dulles promptly la- 
belled them < forced labor». The fact is that by 
the time Mao Tse-tung and the Central Committee 
discussed them and issued their first resolution 
on them (August 29, 1958), thirty percent of all 
China's peasants had already formed them. Khru- 
shchov and his successors called them un-Marzist 
and unworkable. Their astounding success since 
1958 in not only feeding China’s millions but 
in supplying raw materials for industry and 
accumulating surpluses disproves that judgment. 

It is worthwhile to recall the comment of 
Dr Joseph Needham, the noted authority on 
China: « The West cherishes the idea that the 
population (of China) is dragooned to perform 
its tasks. On the contrary, everywhere one sees 
spontaneity, often out-running government plenn- 
ing..a new type of social engineering, the product 
of leadership from within, not from above». 
This judgment is even more strongly confirmed 
today after a decade and a half of commune 
development. 


Very accurate one and cheers the hegrt of both 
the sinologue gnd bibliophile. 


LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 


CORNELIA TOPELMANN, Shan-ko pon Feng Meng 
lung. Eine Volksliedersamlung «us der Ming- 
Zeit (Münchener Ostasiatische Studien, Bd. 9 - 

` Wiesbaden, Franz Steiner, 1973, 491 рр.) 


Fëng Ménglung (15741645 or 1646) is an 
intriguing personage living at the end of the 
Ming dynasty. He was a government official as 
well аз a printer and bookseller; and we are | 
indebted to him for three collections of stories 
generally known by the shortened, overall title of 
San-yen. His importance in the history of Chinese 
literature is manifold. An author, collector and 
printer, he was also among the first to discover 
the text of the Chin-p’ing-mei, one of the most 
famous Chinese novels. But in addition to nar- 
tative he was devoted as well to popular poetry; 
a first collection entitled T’ungch’ih inung Kua 
chib-erb was to precede by some years the 
publication of the T’uagch’ih erb-nung Sban-ko 
(1610-1619). These are two collections of merry 
songs'differ in kind.  Sbam-ko literally means 
“mountain songs’, but in actual fact they appear 
rather to be the songs of boating people. 

Féng Ménglung, in concerning himself with 


is known, has not been written by « profes- 
sional» poets but by peasants, workers and 
students. The anthology also contains anonymous 
poetry and the popular songs of a number of 
national minorities. There is an introduction 
which clearly defines the scope and extent of 
this < unprecended poetic explosion ». The trans- 
lations are good, and the rendering into Italian 
verse is done with a certain delicacy and good 
taste. ` 
LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 


Pen tsao рїп bui ching yao. Antico codice di 
farmacologia. Introduzione e commento di Vu- 
MA COSTANTINI. Iconografia di SEBASTIANA 
PAPA (Milano, Garzanti, 1973, 143 pp.). 


Preserved in the collection of Chinese books 
of Rome’s Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale is the 
illuminated manuscript of the Pem-is'«o p'in-bui 


cbing-yao, which dates back to the beginning of 


` popular literature, was certainly not a conform- 
ist, for it is a genre wrongly neglected and despised 


by literati. His preface to the collection is a 
defence of this genre which, despite his efforts, 
did not enjoy great popularity till it was re- 
discovered in 1935. 

Cornelia Tópelmann, the editor of this volume, 
has provided an annotated translation of 259 
sban-ko as well as a long critical introduction 
which examines the figure of Féng Méng-lung, 


phors and other features of this type of poetry. 


The volume fills a void in the history of 
Chinese poetry; the study of these songs is also 
important for the history of the language and 
Chinese dialects: they are in fact composed 
in Féng's native dialect — that is, the Wu dialect. 
Many of the poems are erotic which entails 
frequent use of a symbolic terminology to indicate 
sexual symbols and objects. Overall, the volume 
is an excellent contribution to the subject and 
redounds to the credit of the authoress and the 
sinological school of Munich whose distinguished 
head is Prof. Herbert Franke. 


LIoNELLO LANCIOTTI 
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the 16th century; it is a manuscript consisting 
af 42 chen that contain about 1360 coloured 
miniatures. It was already known to specialists 
through two articles by Prof. Giuliano Bertuccioli 
(RSO, XXIX, 1954 and ibid., XXXI, 1956). The 
present volume contains the photographic re- 
production by Sebastiana Papa of about fifty plates, 
and the translation, done by Vilma Costantini, of 
a certain number of texts relating to the illus 
trations themselves This volume is intended 
for the nonspecialised reading public, but the 
professional sinologue, too, will also find it of 
worth. A short introduction and an exhaustive 
bibliography complete the work which is a fine 
achievement from the publishing point of view. 


LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 


PaoLo BEONIO-BROCCHIERI, Confucio e il Cristia- 
nesimo. Tomo Secondo (Torino, Vincenzo 
Bona, 1973, 83-219 pp.) 


This second volume brings to a close the 
work of Paolo Beonio-Brocchieri on Confucius 
and Christianity. Produced with rare elegance 
this book includes the reproduction and translation 
into Italian of the famous Sinarum Scientia 
Politico-Moralis by Prospero Intorcetta appearing 
as long ago as 1667, and the Life of Confucius 
published in 1669 at Goa. The edition is a 


their Grammatical . 


MANFRED Porxert, Die Theoretischen Grundlagen - 
der chinesischen Medizin. Das Entsprecbungs- 
system (Münchener Ostasiatische Studien, Bd. 
5, Wiesbaden, Franz Steiner, 1973, 300 pp., 
75 pls.). 


A further book on Chinese medicine. As the 
title indicates, Manfred Porkert takes as her theme 
the theoretical foundations of Chinese medicine, 
and the system of correspondences in particular. 
The theory of yim and yang and that of the 
Five Elements or Five transformations (wwu-bsing), 
and the relations between macrocosm and micro- 
cosm are examined in their details. The work, 
based almost exclusively on classical Chinese 
sources, deals alike with some medical techniques 
and the more specifically theoretical aspect. A 
very useful section consists of more than fifty 
pages of medical terms in German, Latin and 
Chinese. 

LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 


W.A.C.H. Dosson, A Dictionary of the Chinese 


Particles. with a Prolegomenon in which the 
Problems of the Particles ате considered and 
they are classified by 
Functions (Toronto, University of Toronto 
Press, 1974, X, 907 pp.). 


We are all aware of the value and importance 
of Prof. Dobson’s writings many of which have 
been reviewed by us in this journal during 
the last few years. The present work is no less 
useful and important: it is a sizable volume that 
every student of classical Chinese should have by 
him. The particles examined by Dobson amount 
to 694 which he rightly defines as « the nuclei 
of the grammar of Classical Chinese». Every 
teacher of classical Chinese is well aware how 
useful it is, when imparting the language, to 
insist on the functions of these particles as a 
way of grasping the structure of the written 
language. The particles are arranged in alpha- 
betical order by the Gwoyen Romatryb system, 
but fortunately a conversion table with the 
Wades-Giles system is included in the volume. 

The modern, archaic and ancient pronunciation 
of every particle is given and further indications 
are the number under which it appears in Grem- 
mata Serica by Karlgren, the number of the root 
and that of additional strokes, the number accord- 
ing to tbe concordances of the Harvard-Yenching 
Series, and that under which it appears in other 
Chinese work of lexicography. Next come the 
uses of every particle with the quotation of phases 
in classical Chinese drawn from various ages. It 
is an authentic historical dictionary of Chinese 
particles. 
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HELMUT BRINKER, Die Zen-Buddbistssche Bild- 
nismalerei in China und Japan von den An- 
[їз єп bis xum Ende des 16. Jabrbunderts. 
Bine Untersuchung zur lkomograpbie, Typen- 
und Entwicklungsgescbicbte (Münchener Ost- 
asiatische Studien, Bd. 10 - Wiesbaden, Franz 
Steiner, 1973, X, 279 pp., 80 pls.). 

Zen painting has become fashionable, as it 
were, even in Europe. In the last few years 
more than ane exhibition of Chinese and Japanese 
paintings of this school has been on show in 
the principal Europesn countries, and concomi- 
tantly catelogues have appeared varying in their 
size and informative value. A modern and sys- 
tematic study of this subject was lacking, and this 
is something Helmut Brinker has sought to remedy 
with the present volume. 

This is divided into four sections. The first 
is concerned with methodology and the religious, 
artistic and historico-cultural background to the 
rise of painting in this genre. The second examines 
the typology of Zen portraits according to par- 
ticular criteria (portraits of patriarch, monks, self- 
portraits, transfigurations, etc.; portraits of the 
living or the dead, etc.); while the third considers 
the manner of portrayal (groups, single portraits, 
half figures, etc.). Lastly, the fourth and last 
section is devoted to the varying portrayal of 
four monks (Wu-chun Shib-fan, Chung-féng Ming- 
pên, Musê Soseki and Ikkyû Séjun). 

There is a very full bibliography, and accurate 
indexes and good reproductions complete the 
volume which should be in the possession of the 
student of Far Eastern art and the Buddhologist. 


LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 


PAUL ULRICH UNscHuLp, Die Praxis des Tra- 
ditionellen Chinesischen Heilsystems, unter 
Einschluss der Pharmazie dangestellt an der 
beutigen Situation auf Taiwan (Münchener 
Ostasiastische Studien, Bd. 8 - Wiesbaden, 
Franz Steiner, 1973, VIII, 182 pp., 36 pls.). 
The University of Munich's series of studies 

of the Far East now contains a good many interest- 

ing publications, and the present volume devoted 
to the Chinese system of traditional cures and 
to pharmacology is e further addition to them. 

While on the one hand the Chinese continue to 

attribute a certain importance to the traditional 

materia medica (deriving from popular experience, 
the alchemical practices of the Taoists, and from 
the use of drugs), western medicine is being 
used in certain fields (especially in chemotheraphy 
and antibiotics). Paul Ulrich Unschuld's study is 
primarily based on observation of contemporary 
medical practice at Taiwan. 

LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 


VIETNAM 


Anthologie de le littérature vietnamienne, par 
Nguyen Khac Vien, Nguyen Van Hoan, Huu 
Ngoc, Vu Dinh Lien and Tao Trang, with 
the collaboration of Francoise Corrèze (Hanoi, 


Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1972, 
and later; 6 vals). 


In our times, when avalanches of books pour 
off the presses every year, it is not unusual that 
a truly valuable work goes virtually unnoticed. 
Such a work has emerged from Viet Nam and, 
though world politics and the slim resources of 
that war-torn country have limited its circulation, 
it deserves great attention and study, for it fills 
a distressing gap in our knowledge of oriental 
literature. 

The six volumes of the Аяіројоріе cover 
Vietnamese literature from the first extant works 
of the 10th century to 1970. Volume I was 
published in 1972 in the midst of war, Volume 
II came out in 1973, Volume 111 will appear 
in 1975, and the succeeding volumes will be 
published generally a year apart thereafter. Their 
contents are as follows: 


Volume I: 10th to 16th centuries 

Volume TI: 17th to first half of the 19th 
Volume 111: 1860 to 5 

Vohime IV: 1945 to 1970. 


These four volumes contain Kish (Viet) 
works 


Volume V: literature of the ethnic minorities 
Volume VI: folk literature. 


Two volumes will be published in English, 
the first in 1975 containing selections from the 
10th century to 1970. Volume II, with selections 
from ethnic minority and folk literature, will 
follow. 


Vietnamese literature, apart from the work 
of a few names such as Nguyen Trai and 
Nguyen Du, is still very little known abroad. 
Neither general descriptions nor adequate col- 
lections have been available outside the Kisb 
language. Thus, this anthology is an invaluable 
service to western readers in general and spe- 
cialists in oriental cultures in particular. 


History has dealt harshly with Viet Nam. 
Archaeological research establishes the existence 
of man in Viet Nam as early as the Paleolithic 
Period. Human societies developed there in a 
consistent but gradual pattern from the Stone Age 
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One cannot but congratulate Prof. Dobson on 
this precious collection, the fruit of decades of 
dedicated labour and first-rate linguistic knowledge; 
a collection that will not be superseded for many 
a day. 

LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 


Journal of Chinese Philosopby (Vol. 1, No. 1 
December 1973) (Dordrecht/Boston, D. Reidel, 
117 рр.). 


We extend a welcome to this new review 
edited by Chung-ying Cheng of the University of 
Hawaii and backed up by an editorial board 
containing the foremost American, Asian and 
` European specialists in Chinese philosophy. The 
publication of this new periodical is in our view 
very opportune, for as the editor rightly stresses 
it has often come about that « Chinese philosophy 
has failed to be treated philosophically ». The new 
review embraces Chinese thought over the whole 
chronological range of its development, the five 
major sectors that will be investigated are Chinese 
logic and Scientific Thinking, Chinese Moral 
Philosophy and Philosophy of Religion, Chinese 
Art Theories and Aesthetics. Chinese Metaphysical 
Theories, and Chinese Social and Political Philo- 
sophies. 

LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 


COLIN МАСКЕВВАЗ, Amateur Theatre in China 
1949-1966 (Contemporary Chinese Papers No. 5, 
Australian National University Press, 

1973, 50 pp.). 


This small book by Colin Mackerras devoted 
to the amateur theatre (yeb-y#) from the founding 
of the Chinese Peoples Republic down to the 
Proleterian Cultural Revolution is of some in- 
terest. This type of spectacle was widespread if 
we are to judge from the statistics drawn by the 
author from the Chinese daily and periodical press 
— just to give an idea, < 244,000 rural amateur 
troupes in 1960» (p. 10) are spoken of! It is 
a familiar fact that in past centuries the theatre 
was looked upon almost as a literary by-product; 
it has always been extremely popular in Ching 
and has, above all, been largely instrumental in 
teaching the illiterate masses. Plainly, the present 
regime views such a genre as «people's art». 
This volume is agreeable reading; it supplies data 
on the type and composition of theatre companies, 
on the financing of them, and their tendency 
towards 'professionalisation (cbuan-yeb-bua). 


LrioNELLO LANCIOTTI 


the four-ideograph line in French produces a 
line several times as long. 

Take the first line of a 13th century poem, 
Trang Giang (< Fleuve Immense >) by Huy Can: 
Houle des vagues fleuve immense — tristesse 
à l'imfimi. Literally, the line is something like 
this: « Waves push great river mountains pile 
sadness », seven words in Кш. Into this line 
the poet wove a great and intricate tapestry of 


` feelings: moodiness, longing, sadness, lassitude, 


calm, revery, restless melancholy, nostalgia — 
all this fitting the scene on the great, long river: 
infinity, immensity, vestness, endlessness, this 
reflecting a similar sky. The poet broods over 
the river, thinks, remembers, longs. The « wa- 
ves » — yet the word is not waves but rather 
gentle swells — push quietly into what seems 
to be a rolling, a gathering of ‘small hills storing, 
accumulating, liping up a deep and profound 
sadness. The translator may know all this, indeed 
does, but making the French express it exactly 
is something like shattering a shimmering reflec- 
tion in a pool and then trying to put it back 
together agein with other colors. 

In Hanoi recently I sat around a table in 
the Foreign Languages Publishing House with 
five literary figures. One was one of Viet Nam’s 
finest poets. Another was the well-known Nguyen 
Khac Vien, literary scholar and now director of 
the publishing house. Several were fluent in 
classical Chinese. All were proficient in French 
and English. We worked for many hours on the 
problem of putting a 15th century poem into 
English. Before us was the Chinese, the Viet- 
namese, the French versions. Our discussions 


` went on for two days, further work took nearly 


a month — and our translation is stil being 
studied and discussed. 

I have never heard the problems of translation 
so well described gs Nguyen Khac Vien put it, 
and it is worth quoting him at length: «If it 
is possible in a translation to find adequate 
rhythms, the translator, still, finds before him 
an insurmountable obstacle when he tries to trans- 
late from the Vietnamese into a 'toneless? lan- 
guage, French or English for example. 

« Vietnamese lends itself admirably to multiple 
harmonic combinations; each syllable can be 
pronounced on six different tones to mean six 
different things. It is enough to combine these 
tones and modulate certain words to turn a sem 
tence into a verse and plain speech into a song. 
How to render in a toneless lenguage this music 
of tones which evokes so many feelings in the 


to the Metal, following essentially internal ratber 
(than external influences. Some time before 
2000 B.C. a bronze civilization appeared (of 
which the fabulous Dong Son bronze drums found 
in many parts of Viet Nam, other areas of Indo- 
- china, Southern China and Indonesia are the 
finest examples-indicating, incidentally, the exist- 
ence of foreign trade). The rivers of Viet Nam 
made huge water-control projects necessary; these 
were built under centralized organization. Rural 
communes were the persistent form of land 
holdings in Viet Nam, long delaying the appear- 
ance of private feudal land ownership. 


Legend places the earliest «kings», the 
Hungs, around 4000 B.C. There were 18 rulers 


in the dynasty, the last being defeated in 258 
BC when the Au Lec Dynasty was established 
with its capital at Co Loa (about 20 kilometers 
from today’s Hanoi). This original and vigorous 
Vietnamese civilization fell to the invasions of the 
Han Dynasty of China. It remained a part of the 
Chinese empire until near the end of the T'ang 
Dynasty when Khuc Thua Zu defeated a Chinese 
army (905) and the Vietnamese people finally won 
back their independence. 

The long 1000-year period of subjection had 
not been calm. Resistance to the Chinese was 
strong and almost universal and at least five 
major insurrections in that time seriously threatened 
Chinese control. The strength of this resistance 
and the cohesion of Vietnamese culture prevented 
much assimulation of Chinese culture, and the 
proof of this lies in the rapid and remarkable 
flourishing of Vietnamese culture after independ- 
ence in the 10th century. Though Chinese culture 
had penetrated the nation to a certain extent, its 
acceptance was in general limited to the us 
and official class. 


E РИНЕ СТР Ain 
history runs into many difficulties. Innumerable 
ancient texts were lost in the many wars and 
foreign occupations, the majority destroyed out- 
right as « subversive », others hidden and evem 
tual lost to succeeding generations. Many were 
kept in family or religious archives and have 
not yet been rediscovered. Moreover, the warm, 
humid climate of much of Viet Nam is not 
conducive to preservation. Thus, the work of 
collecting, compiling, analyzing and criticizing 


literary works is long and difficult. > ë 


, hearts of Vietnamese readers? 


« The obstacle is truly insuperable when those 
phonetic combinations aim not only at a musical 
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A second problem, considered with great 
seriousness by modern Vietnamese scholars, is 
translation. How should one translate into French, 
for example, a four-character, four-line poem of 
the 10th cent. written in the ideography and 
style of the T'ang Dynasty? Even to approximate 
the meaning, mood, atmosphere and feeling of 


translation, » they told me. But should anyone 
ever be satisfied? Their very discontent has made 
their monumentel work so far above the average 
today that readers will not be disappointed. 


As noted above, wars, insurrections and the 
1000-year occupation of Viet Nam destroyed most, 


if not all, of Viet Nam’s literary works before the’ 


` 


10th century. Thus, Volume I of the Antbologie 
begins with a 10th century text, the oldest yet 
discovered. Its author, Ngo Chan Lam (959-1011) 
was & Buddhist monk. Buddhism was the pre- 
dominant religion until the 15th century and its 
inspiration is clearly evident in many works of 
that period. These generally treat of the evanes- 
cence of things, detachment from worldly affairs 
and universal compassion. This can be seen in 
< Advice to a Disciple > by Vanh Hanh (?-1018): 


Man, like lightning, first 15, then tr not; 
His spring flourishes, bis autumn witbers. 
Why concern for this rise or decline? — 

Existence is a dewdrop on a blade of grass. 


But Buddhism is not the only theme. The 
current of national pride and patriotism is equally 
vigorous. One of the most beautiful jewels of 
Vietnamese literature is < The Proclamation » to 
officers of the army by General Tran Hung Dao, 
who defeated the invading troops of Kublai Khan 
in the 13th century. This is part of it: 


«You are neither disturbed nor ashamed by 
the humiliation suffered by your King and your 
fatherland. You who are officers and generals of 
our royal army, bow could you serve the enemy 
without feeling batred? How could you listen to 
the music greeting enemy envoys without choking 
with enger? You spend your time watching cock- 
fights, gambling, tending your gardens, looking 
after your wives and children. You are busy 
making money and forget about State affairs. The 
pleasures of bunting prevail in your minds over 
military preoccupations. You are absorbed in wine 
and song. Now if the country is invaded by tbe 
Mongols, your cocks’ spurs will not be able to 
pierce their armor, your gambling stricks cannot 
replace military strategy. You may possess im- 
mense gardens and fields but even a thousand 
taels of gold will not redeem your lives. Your 
wives and children will only encumber уон; all 
the gold in the world cannot buy the enemy's 
heads; your bunting dogs cannot drive them 
away; your wine cannot intoxicate them, and 
sweet songs will not seduce them...» 

The early literary stream also contained much 
prose and poetry inspired by a love of nature 
and the Jonging for g simple life remote from 
the pursuit of pleasure end honors. Here is a 


effect of rhythm but also a descriptive effect. 


There exists in Vietnamese a category of words 
made up of repeated syllables; often when the 
syllable is repeated, a change is made either 
concerning the tone, or the consonant, or the 
vowel, or the diphthong, and this slight modifi- 
_cation is enough to give to the meaning of the 
word an indefinable shade. Although it is rela- 
tively easy to find equivalent onomatopoeias in 
other languages, the translator runs into insoluble 


difficulties when the words conjure up a particular . 
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color, movement, attitude or mood. 


«A wind which is big-big is a light breeze 


which hardly ripples tbe surface of a pond, 
but when it turns bis-bat one knows that its 
breath already carries a touch of cold. When 
sails loom #bep :boang, it means that they appear 
at one time and disappear at another and that, 
receiving the sunlight under varying angles, they 
look now brilliant, now lusterless. When a lover 
feels bang kbuang, عط‎ is at the same time much 
more and much less than ‘out of sorts; when 
he is obsessed with the memory of his sweetheart 
and that every beat of his own heart evokes 
reminiscences of her, the poet uses the word 
canb-cenb and the translator has to resign himself 
to some clumsy periphrase. Almost the whole 
of this music, now light and subtle like a spring 
breeze, now breaking loose in cascades of notes, 
in turn muffled and sonorous, at times gay and 
triumphant and at others sad and poignant, dis 
appears from even the best translations. 


< We can‘thus only ask the reader to make 
the necessary effort to compensate for the trans 
lator’s deficiencies and try to imegine this music 
of tones which one unavoidably loses, just as 
when drawing a bucket of water from a well 
where the. moon is mirrored, one unavoidably 
loses the silvery shine of her light.» 

One must agree ith Nguyen Khac Vien. Still, 
if one is to criticize the French translation of the 
Antbologie, he would have to say that in spite 
of lines much longer than the original (which 
occasionally, though inevitably, it seems, are te- 
dious), somehow the spirit, atmosphere and mood 
endures, the more so as we read farther and 


return to read again. The music of the original, 


though still faintly suggested in the background, 
is nevertheless muted, much as though the birds 
which sing outside my window with every dawn 
suddenly decide one morning to sing from a 
tree a half kilometer away. 


The Vietnamese colleagues devote gn enor- 
mous amount of time and effort, therefore, to 
their translations for the Anthologie. They are 
modest. « We are not satisfied with our French 


these very invasions. One regrets that this has 
prevented the inclusion in Astbologie de la 
littérature vietnamienne of works previous to the . 
10th century, but one is grateful, nevertheless, 
for the richness of the literature which followed. 
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four-line poem by Chu Van An (?-1370): 


The grass is green, the sky intoxicated with wine; 
Fresh dew lingers on petalled flowers. 

Like a lonely cloud, man clings to the mountain, 
And bis soul, like an old well, sbows not a ripple. 


Many suthors criticized the mores and social 
life of their times. This aphorism, for example, 
by Nguyen Binh ‘Khiem (1491-1585): 


Tbe more gorgeows a flower, 
Tbe quicker it withers; 

As a rule, cats bunt mice, 

But let some misfortune bappen 
And oxen are is by anis. 

Be sure that a 

Always ends im a pum 


Of course, the Anthologie (Volume II) contains 
extracts from the Kies by Nguyen Du (1765- 
1820) undoubtedly one of the greatest works 
in the literary heritage of Viet Nam and one 
of the few Vietnamese works known abroad. 
(Nguyen Khac Vien's fine translation into French 
was issued by the Foreign Languages Publishing 
House in Hanoi in 1965, the 200th anniversary 
of the great poet's birth.) 


The Kuq enata beca 1 
West as simply an 18th century Oriental tale 
of dubious exotism. Written in poetic form, it 
takes its theme from a little-known Chinese 
novel, but the result was a truly Vietnamese 
work of splendor and originality. Though its 
language continued the tradition of folksongs, with 
their flexibility, realism and wealth of images 
and colors, the Kiew is not a folktale; it is a 
great literary epic which ranks among the master- 
pieces of world literature. Known and loved 
by peasants and scholers alike in the past, it has 
kept its place in the new literary development 
of modern Viet Nam. The reason is clear: 
Nguyen Du dared to pose humanism against the 
inhuman rigorism and sterile rituelism of Con 
fucianism, accusing it of destroying innocence, 
dreams and happiness. His poetry found its way 


Invaders of Viet Nam through the centuries, 
including that of our own, have always stumbled 
and, in the end, failed either to conquer or to 
assimilate the people, break their culture and 
substitute their own. The history of Viet Nam 
provides the reasons — a culture which was 
strong and vigorous long before the invaders, 
particularly those of modern times, had emerged 
from berbarism, and a growing spirit of national 
identity and resistance fostered in great part by 
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Since this Bibliography has widened in scope and the compilation has changed 
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INSTITUTE KERN, UNIVERSITY OF LEIDEN, 
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across the courtyard for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the possible existence of one of the pre-exist- 
ing mosques mentioned in historical tradition 
and also the size of the living area on which the 
Islamic monumental complex lies. The explor- 
ation of the socalled Muzaffarid area was con- 
tinued in sectors 408-410, 412-413, 416, 422-426, 
434, 436-439, 446-447. Research work was also 
started in the area to the extreme north, 476, the 
dome of Tag al-Mulk and in the passage area 474. 
Trial excavations were carried out outside the 
perimeter of the Arab-plan mosque in sector 128 
and outside sector 178. In addition a series of 
deep trenches were dug in areas in which trials 
had been carried out in the portico to the north 
and east of the North Iwan 186 for the 

of ascertaining the solidity of the foundations of 
the round pillars and of setting up a vaster strati- 
graphic series. On the same occasion a start was 
made on the construction of a kiln-fired brick net- 
work to connect the foundations of pillars (fig. 6) 
according to the indications provided by the 
architect Е. Galdieri. This serves the dual 
purpose of achieving an initial phase of con- 
solidation work on the mosque structures and 
of making the exploration of the deeper archaeo- 
logical levels easier and safer (see plan on fol- 
lowing page). 

` The trench dug across the courtyard (fig. 5) is 
2.50 m. wide at the beginning end follows a seg- 
mented path in order to avoid the central area oc- 
cupied by the large square pool. Unfortunately the 
installation fifteen or so years ago of the flooring 
composed of large grey limestone slabs which 
covers the courtyard except for the two platforms 
extending into the courtyard in a north-south di- 
recion has cut through, and thus irretrievably 
destroyed, all possible connections between the 
mosque and the courtyard levels. 

Up to dete in the trigls effected in the court- 
yard we have found no. trace of pre-existing 
mosques, mentioned in historical sources, that 
were smaller in size than the Arabtype mosque. 
The boundaries of the latter have so far been 
traced out by following the remains of the mud- 
brick perimeter walls whose dating is, however, 
still uncertain. It will be remembered that al- 
Mafarrükhi, writing during the period of Malek 
Sah (с. 1087 according to M. Minovt, in Bulletin 
of the American Institute for Iranian Art and Ar- 
chaeology, V, 1937, pp. 27-28); states that the 
Masgid-i Gum'a of Yahüdiye was founded by the 
Arabs of Tiran in the third quarter of the 8th 
century AD., rebuilt during the caliphate of al- 
Mu'tasim in 840-841 and then extended under 
the caliphate of al-Muktadir (908-932). According 
to this information the remains of both the first 
and the second mosque, the latter presumably 
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IsMEO ACTIVITIES 


CENTRO STUDI E ScAVI ÁRCHEOLOGICI IN ASIA 


The archaeological excavations of the Centro 
Studi e Scavi Archeologici in Asia of IsMEO, of 
which a brief survey is given below, were carried 
out thanks to the cooperation of and a grant 
from the Consiglio Nazionale delle Ricerche (CNR). 


Archaeological Mission in Iran 


Isfaban, Mas§id-i Сита. The Italian Ar- 
chaeological Mission organized by IsMEO and the 
Istituto Universitario Orientale of Naples at the 
invitation of the Service for the Restoration and 
Preservation of the Historical Monuments of Iran 
returned for the fifth time to Isfahan to continue 
its work of archaeological research in the Masğidi 
Gum‘a in collaboration with the Italian Restor- 
ation Mission led by the architect Eugenio Gal- 
Чеп. 

The Mission takes the opportunity of thanking 
the Director of the Department of the Ministry 
of Art and Culture of Isfahan Dr Hebib Eshraghi 
for his considerable and cordial help and for the 
efforts he has always made to facilitate our work. 
We should also like to thank Mr Besharat, deputy 
administrative director of the same department, 
and the architect Bagher Shirazi, technical direc- 
tor, for their constant, friendly cooperation. 

The archaeological team carried out its work 
in the Masfidi Gum‘a during the months of 
October, November and December 1974. It was 
led by Prof. Umberto Scerrato of the Istituto 
Universitario Orientale of Naples and was com 
posed of the following persons: the archaeologists 
Dr Maria Vittoria Fontana, Dr Bruno Genito, 
Dr Ugo Bisteghi, site supervisors, Dr Giovanna 
Ventrone Vassallo, finds assistant and epigraphist, 
the architect Dr Ruggero Morichi, topographer, 
Mrs Emanuela Bossa-Morichi, whose task it was 
to draw the details of the architectural decóration, 
and Mr Vahik Galustian of the Art and Culture 
Department of Isfahan, draughtsman, who made 
drawings of the pottery. The Mission also re- 
ceived the constant and valuable aid of Mr Re 
zawi, chief of the Маз 44 Саша restorers, to 
whom our warmest and sincerest thanks are due. 

For reasons of an organizational nature the 
Mission was unable to continue the exploration 
of area 190, ie. the domed room of Nizam al- 
Mulk, which has thus been postponed until the 
next campaign. It was possible, however, to 
make a start on the digging of a wide trench 
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Isfahan, Ма 44 Gum‘a. General plan. The area excavated in 1972-73 is shown by oblique lines and that 
excavated in 1974 by horizontal lines. 


square pillars can be attributed to the Muzaf- 
farid period; indeed, it appears that this hypothesis 
is to be ruled out completely. In the central 
area of this porticoed zone, which was probably 
originally open, a large fragment of paving com- 
posed of large baked bricks, 47.5X47.5X6 cm. in 
size, has been found in alignment with the mibrab. 
We believe it to belong to the Seljuq period and, 
in any case, to be related to the original level 
of the flooring of the domed pavilion of Tağ al- 
Mulk (476). 

The trial excavations carried out inside the 
pavilion of Tağ al-Mulk have shown that, from 
the very beginning, it was definitely closed in 
on two sides. The good foundation work effected 
in limestone (fig. 4) is continuous where there is 


- solid masonry, i.e. to the north and west, and is de- 


liberately interrupted where there are the large 
openings. (This kind of building practice is found 
elsewhere in Iranian architecture, eg. in the 
palace of Mas'üd ПІ at Ghazni). The trials car- 
tied out at different heights by E. Galdieri (see 
further on) have shown that the two main fa 
cades of the pavilion were treated with niches 
having sculptured inserts and inscriptions, i.e. the 
south and east facades, as well as the inner fa- 
cade of the Seljuq entrance (area 374) bearing a 
Muzaffarid inscription on tbe outside. Also the 
foundations of the above entrance structure are 
made of stone similar to that of the pavilion 486: 

Found below the original Seljuq floor level 
of the Tag al-Mulk pavilion was a filling contain- 
ing numerous potsherds much of which consisted ' 
of artificial-paste, Seljug-type pottery which ac- 
companies that having painted decoration under 
lead glazing, the latter being of rather inferior 
quality. The picture offered by this pottery is 
basically comparable to that found last year in 
the case of the pottery contained in the fillings 
of the foundation pits dug in the domed room 
of ' Nizam al-Mulk. As a variant, in the finds 
made under the floor of the pavilion of Tağ al- 
Mulk there is a great abundance of monochrome 
glazed green pottery with rather peculiar shapes, 
mostly small basins, pots and jugs. 

Also to be reported are a few fragments of 
Minsai-type pottery of good workmanship coming, 
however, from an area outside the mosque peri- 
meter (external 178) and much disturbed. 


Anthropological Mission in Sistan 


In connection with the excavation of the in 
habited area and of the vast necropolis of Shahr-i 
Sokhta, since the state of preservation of the 
human remains in many of the burials was: quite 
good, the interesting problem arose of conducting 


p. 17) only rough, 


larger than the first, could be traced, while that 
corresponding to the time of alMuktadir would 
coincide with the one having the mud-brick peri- 
meter wall. Without excluding that these events 
in the history of the monument may be, to some 
extent, confirmed as the research work continues, 
the information coming from another important 
source at least half a century earlier than al-Ma- 
farriikhi, ie. Abū Nu‘ayim of Isfahan (948/1038) 
must also be taken into account. The data we 
get from Abū No‘ayim (Geschichte Isbabans ..., 
ed. S. DEDERING, Leiden, 1931, 
ly agree with- those given by al-Mafarrakhi. 
Although any analysis of these date lies outside 
our present scope, it may be said, briefly, that 
they lead us to suspect that the Arab-type mosque 
reached the limits today recognized in the mud- 
brick perimeter as early as the caliphate of al. 
Mu‘tasim in 840-841, while the work carried 
out under al-Muktadir, for which the year is 
given, 908, refers mainly to extensions to annexes 
lying outside the mosque proper. The style of 
the stuccoes found in sitw in the north area (cf. 
«IsMEO Activities », EW, XXIII, 1973, fig. 6) 
are not in contradiction with this interpretation. 


It is interesting to note that in the courtyard · 
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a fragment of paving consisting of large, one- 
cubit kiln-fired bricks (52X 52X6 cm.) has been 
found which we believe belongs to the Seljuq 
paving of the courtyard (fig. 2). 

As we suspected, the courtyard area, or at 
least its central portion, must have been relatively 
free from constructions even in the previous 
period. i 1 

In a trial trench dug at the foot of the north 
ern end of the East Iwan (129) for the purpose 
of ascertaining the state of the foundations we 
found а group of small kilns, one of which, 
probably dating back to the late Sassanien period, 
was relatively well preserved (fig. 1). Of consid- 
erable interest was a small jar embedded in the 
floor, connected to one of the kilns and containing 
the bones of a boy, some of which are still anatom- 
ically connected. - ; 

In the so-called Muzaffgrid area the extent of 
the trials has enabled us to ascertain a fact of 
great interest: the area was occupied by construc- 
tions long before the Muzaffarids. In a period 
we temporarily date as between the 11th and 
12th centuries this area was occupied at least on 
three sides by what seems to be a portico resting 
on round, baked-brick pillars, about 80 cm. in 
diameter (fig. 3), ie. smaller than those of the 
mosque itself (92 cm. approx.). These pillars are 
not really in alignment with the corresponding 
ones in the mosque and are gradually but percep- 
tibly steggered form west to east with respect to 
the present square ones. It is very unlikely that the 


The activity of the mission was particularly 
devoted to the attempt of actual recomposition 
and of the ideal reconstruction of the sculptural 
decoration in unbaked clay of chepel no. 17 at 
Tapa Sardar. 

During a brief survey an ancient monastic 
complex was identified, excavated in the rock 
at the eastern limits of the Dašt-i Tamaki, an 
area about 45 km. north of Qarabagi Gazni. 
The complex is known locally by the name of 
Homay Qal'a (figs. 7-9). The extremely high 
degree of wind erosion and the fall of entire 
blocks of rock have caused serious damage to 
the completeness of the site as a whole, and 
without special equipment it is not possible to 
visit all the grottoes, which open on to three 
sides of a trapezoidal-shaped gorge which cuts 
into the huge mass of sandstone. 

The grottoes open on to various floor levels 
and some are at a considerable height. As far 
as we could judge by visiting the right-hand side, 
the only one which is easily accessible, they are. 
monastic cells, rectangular in plan, with parabolic 
“vaults”, connected by means of corridors and by 
stairs which give access to tbe upper grottoes. 
In the grottoes, which are used as shelters 
by nomads and have a completely blackened aspect, 
there do not seem to be traces of decorative 
elements. It is the presence of the stairs which 
constitutes the most peculiar fact at Homay Qal'a, 
since they are completely missing in the other 
monastic complexes, such as at Fil-bana and at 
Basawal, which in other senses are the nearest 
terms of comparison (cf. S. Mizuno, ed., Hazar- 
Sum and Fil-Kbāna, Kyoto, 1967; Ip. Basawal 
and Jelalabad-Kabul, Kyoto, 1971). 

The mission collaborated with the architect, 
Dr Orazi (see paragraph on Restoration Work) 
in the examination of the structures of the Ti- 
murid Mausoleum of Muhammad Serif Нап, and 
they saw to the job of buttressing and to the 
temporary reinforcement of parts of the painted 
plaster wbich were in danger. 

The restoration of the objects and the main 
tenance of the monuments proceeded regularly 
both at Tapa Sardar and in the Palace of 
Masud III. 


Arcbaeological Mission in Pakistan 


In September-October 1974, in collaboration 
with the Institute of Geodesy and Geophysics, 
University of Trieste (Director, Prof. A. Marus- 
si), the Italian Archaeological Mission of IsMEO 
resumed its excavations in the protohistoric set- 
tlement of Aligrama in the Swat Valley. The 
Mission consisted of the field director, Prof. Gior- 
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an anthropological study of this ancient popu- 
lation, in order to research into its somatic 
characteristics and as far as possible reconstruct 
its origins. 

The osteological examination of the material 
coming from the burials was begun'in 1973, and 
right from the beginning the opportunity was 
taken of carrying out together with this examin- 
ation the anthropological study of the present 
population of Sistan, to check whether there was 
some link of resemblance between the ancient 
and the present-day population. For this reason 
the IsMEO mission in Sistan devoted itself during 
1974 principally to the systematic study of the 
Sistan population. y 

Anthropological, anthropometrical, haemotypo- 
logical and physiological, as well as ethnological 
and ethnographical, data were collected on over 
400 individuals of both sexes coming from various 
localities in Sistan. 

Although the examination of this data is still 
in g preliminary phase, it does not seem rash to 
affirm the composite nature of the Sistan popula- 
tion, whose heterogeneity may be increased as a 
result of frequent endogamy within the village 
or the family group. This phenomenon on the 
one hand makes the anthropological definition of 
the Sistan ethnic group more difficult, and ге 
quires wider-reeching and more thorough analyses. 
On the other hand, it turns out to be of particular 
importance, because it enables us to see bow 
geographic and cultural isolation can influence 
the ethnic characteristics of a population. 

For the above-mentioned reasons, apart from 
the theoretical anthropological link between the 
ancient and the present-day populations of Sistan, 
the anthropological research on this people is of 
considerable importance and acquires g particu- 
larly urgent neture because of the phenomenon 
of transformation to which it is rapidly becoming 
subject. i 


Archaeological Mission in Afgbanistan 


During October-November 1974 the Archae- 
ological Mission in Afghanistan carried out a 
study and survey campaign at Ghazni. The mem- 
bers of the mission were as follows: Prof. Mau- 
rizio Taddei, field director, Dr Giovanni Verardi, 
archaeologist, Mr Manlio Valentini, assistant, Mr 
Nicola Labianca, draughtsman, Mr Enzo Pagliani 
and Mr Elio Paparatti, restorers. Mr M. Ehsan 
Aram was assigned to the mission in the capacity 
of collaborator on behalf of the Afghan Institute 
of Archaeology, while Mr Ghulam Naqshband of 
Ghazni gave assistance as foreman and super- 
visor. 


during the course of this period, in the principal 
types of pottery and objects, and this enables 
us to investigate more thoroughly the data col- 
lected some time ago in the excavation of the 
protohistoric graveyards of Swat. For example, 
it is significant that the vessel type VT27, used 
particularly for domestic purposes, is found only 
in the earliest phase of this period, while the 
types VT4, and VT21, which are also amply 
documented in the excavation of the settlement, 
are peculiar to the later phase of Period V (for 
the typology of the vessels of this period -see 
C. SILVI ANTONINI, G. SrACUL, The Proto-Historic 
Graveyards of Do (Pakistan), [IsmeoRepMem, 
VII 1], Rome, 1972). 

The chronological Period VI in the Swat Val- 
ley, which is marked above all by the presence 
of fine grey incised ware, is clearly documented 
in trench F, where the occupation level consists 
in the rock having been hewn so as to obtain 
even, level surfaces. In some cases small wells 
have also been dug in the rock. 

The excavation of trench K, at the top of 
the hill which rises above the modern township 


. of Aligràma, brought to light wall structures 


which were in part visible, of the Kushan period, 
and which were built on other structures datable 
to the 4th-3rd centuries B.C. The earliest chrono- 
logical layer, resting directly on virgin rock, yield- 
ed abundant fragments of protohistoric pottery 
datable to Period V in the Swat Valley. Only 
a small pert of this earliest layer is preserved, 
probably owing to the levelling of the ground 
with relation to subsequent building operations. 

From different layers of the trenches عت‎ 
cavated, numerous fragments of animal bones, 
presumably remains of meals, have been gathered, 
and are at present subject to identification. Some 
charcoal samples were also collected, and are to: 
be dated by radiocarbon analysis. 


Centro RESTAURI 


Restoration Mission in Iran 


The Italian Restoration Mission of IsMEO 
continues its activity in Iran, under the director- 
ship of Prof. Giuseppe Tucci, President of IsMEO 
and of the Centro Restauri, in the field of a 
fruitful end cordial collaboration between the 
Iranian Government (Ministry of Arts and Cul- 
ture), the National Organization for Preservation 
of Ancient Remains of Iran, the Italian Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs and IsMEO. Prof. Gugliel- 
mo De Angelis d'Ossat, engineer and architect, 
and Prof. Giuseppe Zander, architect, work to- 
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gio Stacul, with Prof. Giorgio Manzoni, a phys- 
icist from the Institute of Geodesy, University 
of Trieste and Mr Sebastiano Tusa, archaeologist. 
The Mission was joined by Mr Khan Mohammad, 
curator of the Swit Museum, representative of 
the Department of Archaeology and Museums, 
Government of Pakistan, with the help of Mr 
Fazal Wahid, Supervisor at the same Museum. 

The main purpose of the mission’s activity 
was to collect further information on the topo- 
graphical extension of the protohistoric settlement 
which was discovered the excavations 
carried out in 1966, 1972 and 1973 (see < IMEO 
Activities », EW, XVI, 1966, p. 385; XXII, 1972, 
p. 384; XXIII, 1973, pp. 420f.), and to inves- 
tigate more thoroughly the data relevant to the 
earliest phase of occupation attested at this site, 
on which some information was gathered during 
the previous excavation (G. SrACUL, 
< Excavation at Aligrama (1973) », PRA, in the 
press). 

A trench covering an area of m. 18X4 (trench 
E) was opened up at a short distance from trench 
D, excavated in 1973, while other trial-trenches 
were dug in the surrounding areas (trenches F 
and G) and at the top of the hill where proto- 
historic remains appear (trench К). 

Trench E (figs. 10-16) brought to light various 
consecutive phases of construction, attested by 
dry-stone walls and by rooms which are square 
in plan, dating to the period between the middle 
of the 2nd millennium and the 4th-3rd centuries 
B.C. The most recent phase of construction also 
attests round wells lined with masonry-work. An 
indication for the dating of the earliest layers of 
occupation, corresponding to chronological Period 
IV in the Swat Valley (black-grey burnished ware 
phase), is given by the result of the datation ana- 
lysis carried out by the Radiocarbon Laboratory 
of the Pennsylvania University on charcoal sam- 
ples collected in 1973 in layer @$ of trench D 
(see EW, XXIII, 1973, p. 421). The dating was 
1504 + 45 B.C, or c. 1700 B.C. with MASCA 
corrections (P— 2152: kind communication of 
Dr E. K. Ralph). The masonry-work of this period 
consists of straight walls in large unfinished 
blocks of stone. Of the finer pottery ware, 
bleck-grey burnished ware prevails. 

As had resulted in trench D in 1973, also 
in trench E in 1974 the archaeological deposit 
dating to Period V in the Swat Valley was par- 
ticularly predominant. 


telai and Butkara II (disk-base ware phase). In 
fact, this period attests four consecutive phases 
of construction but without notable differences 
in the masonry technique or in the structure of 
the rooms. There are, however, marked changes 


Orientale of the University of Naples regarding 
archaeological problems connected with the re- 
stotation operations in the Маз 41 Gum‘a at 
Isfahan. The Archaeological Mission, whose acti- 
vities are described above, is formed of a team 
of archaeologists and scholars. 


“АП Qapz (17th century) In the palace- 
atrium of “АН Qàpü 1974 was devoted to the 
continustion of the particularly delicate task of 
strengthening the wooden columns of the 2127 
which faces on to the Royal Square. The com 
dition of the 18 columns gave rise to some anxiety 
because of damage caused by atmospheric con- 
ditions, the presence of parasites, end by the 
heavy load which, with the passing of time, 
was concentrated at the top of the extremely 
slender columns. During the year two columns 
were completely reinforced — nos. 5 and 4 to 
be precise. The most important job consisted in 
the insertion of a vertical iron rod on the inside 
of the column, which was first taken down, di- 
vided and hollowed out (fig. 17). The construc- 
tion of the wooden gratings, similar in design to 
the original ones, was continued, and towards | 
the middle of October almost all the gratings of 
the top floor on the southern side were replaced. 

Pictorial restoration continued, especially on 
the top floar, in the rooms to the northwest, 
which were previously used as work-rooms, and 
in the loggias facing on to the Square, with 
special attention being given to the muqarnas. 
Some of the rooms of the wing (usually called 
“of Sah ‘Abbas II”), now completely restored, 
have been adapted as technical offices by the 
Iranian Archaeological Department. 


Cibil Sutin (17th century). In 1974 too the 
greatest progress in the restoration work of this 
pavilion of the Royal complex hes been recorded. 
In the architectural field, the repairs in the Great 
Talar and in the socalled Throne Room were 
completed. The remains of the large tank in 
the centre of this room (fig. 18) were again un 
covered, investigated and studied, and then cov- 
ered up again in order not to be of hindrance 
in the new use of the building. The replacement 
of the wooden gratings continued in the Throne 
Room, the Great Central Hall, and the 2227. 
In the course of the year restoration of the South 
Talar continued, while in the North Tālār the 
reconstruction of the wooden balcony was finished. 
From the month of October the control and re- 
inforcement of the stone slabs of the socle has 
been begun. 

In the field of pictorial decoration, work has 
been carried out on the central vault of the Great 
Hall from June omwards. It had been damaged, 
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gether in carrying out the Mission's projects. 
Dr Eugenio Galdieri, architect, is the superinten- 
dent responsible for all the work of the Restora- 
tion Mission in this country. 


Persepolis 


The report for the year 1974 will be pub- 
lished in EW, XXV, 1-2. 


Isfaban 


The Italian experts of the Restoration Mission 
of IsMEO continued to work in 1974 in the 
capacity of technical counsellors. In fact, the 
form of callaboration which had already been 
experimented in the last two years proceeded; that 
is, with a lerge amount of responsibility being 
gtadually given to local technicians. Some of the 
. Organizational defects already noted during past 
years, and met with in 1973 too, were corrected 
in 1974. As in past years, the activity of the 
Restoration Mission at Isfahan has been concerned 
with the following monuments: ‘AI Qapu, Cihil 
Sutin, Най Bihift, the Royal Square and Portal 
of the Qaisariya ` Bazaar, the Masšidi Gum'a, 
the Mausoleum of Pir-i Bakran at Lingan and the 
Маз аі Gum'a at Bersian. In these last three 
monuments the Italian experts reserve full re- 
sponsibility and autonomy, given the particular 
complexity of the operations and the necessity 
for thorough preparatory studies. 

The Italian technical staff at Isfahan in 1974 
was composed of the following persons: {һе 
architects. Dr Eugenio Galdieri, co-ordinator of 
the whole restoration. programme, and Dr Ro- 
berto Orazi, director of restoration work. In 
June Prof. Raimondo Boenni, head restorer, also 
returned; he had already worked in 1968-69, and 
is at present responsible for the wall paintings 
sector. The two young ltalians from the ranks 
of the Civil Service continued to work until the 
end of their term of office on 25th October. 
They are the architect Dr Rosario Psone who, 
besides having the job of documenting the ope- 
rations, also undertook the first preparatory stu- 
dies concerning the monuments at Lingan and 
Bersian, and Mr Camillo Tarozzi, diploma’d re- 
storer, who continued the job of restoring the 
paintings and began, in the Mausoleum at Lingan, 
the difficult task. of cleaning g murgl painting of 
the Mogul period. 

From September- December 1974 the second 
campaign of the Archaeological Mission, led by 
Prof. Umberto Scerrato, took place, as part of 
the agreement between IsMEO and tbe Istituto 
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Fig. 1 - Isfahan, Masgid-i Gum a. Ovens of Period I. Court- 

yard in front of the pilaster of the East Iwan (Neg. no. Dep. 
CS 11142/3; U. Scerrato). 





Fig. 2 - Isfahan, Masgid-i Gum‘a. Courtyard. Part of the 
paving belonging to the Seljuk period (Neg. no. Dep. 
CS 11131/11; U. Scerrato). 





Fig. 3 - Isfahan, Masgid-i Gum'a. One of the columns of the 

north side belonging to a probable 12th-century layout 

preceding the so-called Mazaffarid layout (Neg. no. Dep. 
CS 11128/8; U. Scerrato). 





Fig. 4 - Isfahan, Masgid-i Gum a. Stone foundation of the 
dome of Tag al-Mulk (Neg. no. Dep. CS 11222/1; U. Scerrato). 
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Fig. 5 - Isfahan, Masgid-i Gum'a. View of the trial-trench 
in the courtyard. Initial phase (Neg. no. Dep. CS 11209/10; 
U. Scerrato). 





Fig. 6 - Isfahan, Masgid-i Gum a. Connecting wall built for 
the purpose of reinforcement and furthering archaeological 
research (Neg. no. Dep. CS 11145/3; U. Scerrato). 
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Figs. 10, 11 - Aligr@ma, Swat. Excavation of trench E (Neg. no. Dep. CS 11058/7, 
11013/6; G. Stacul). 


Fig. 1 





Fig. 16 


Fig. 12 - Aligrama, Swat. Excavation of trench E (Neg. no. Dep. 
CS 11013/8; G. Stacul). - Figs. 13, 14 - Aligrama, Swat. Vases 
from trench E, layer a, Period V (Neg. no. Dep. CS 11054/10, 
11055/2; С. Stacul) - Fig. 15 - Aligrama, Swat. Vase from 
trench E, layer (7), Period V (Neg. no. Dep. CS 11055/3; G. 
Stacul). - Fig. 16 - Aligrama, Swat. Vase from trench Е, layer (2a, 
Period IV (Neg. no. Dep. CS 11056/5; ©. Stacul). 





Fig. 24 - Bersian, Masšid-i 
битга. The sanctuary and the 
Seljuk minaret seen from the 
Safavid extension (Neg. no. 
Dep. CS 10585/4; E. Galdieri). 


Fig. 23 - Lingan, Pir-i Bakran. 
The south facade of the 
Mausoleum during the rein- 
forcement work done on the 
plaster (Neg. no. Dep. CS 
10971/6; E. Galdieri). 

















Fig. 25 - Ghazni, Mausoleum 

of Muhammad Sarif Han. The 

trial-pits carried out in the SW 

corner near termination (Neg. 

no. Dep. CS 11043/8; R. 
Orazi). 





Fig. 26 - Ghazni, Mausoleum 
of Muhammad Sarif Han. The 
remains of the staircase in the 
north zwān as they appear in 
the trial-pits (Neg. no. Dep. 
CS 11038/11; R. Orazi). 





Fig. 28 - Palace of Yaruba 
Iman Bilarab bin Sultan at 
Jabrin near Bahla (Oman). 
A detail of the Hall of the 
Sun and Moon (Neg. no. Dep. 
CS 10979/3; E. Galdieri). 


Fig. 27 - Palace of Yaruba Iman 
Bilarab bin Sultan at Jabrin 
near Bahla (Oman). A detail 
of the SE facade (Neg. no. Dep. 


CS 10979/7; E. Galdieri). 





. ships at the Istituti di Restauro in Rome or Flo- 


rence. 

The experts of IsMEO have begun a study 
attempting to establish the consistence and the 
plan of the ancient royal Safavid complex or 
“Haram-i Sa'T', which has nowadays almost com- 
pletely disappeared. The trisl-trenches which 
have been carried out up till now, on the basis 
of the first results of this study, have already 


given positive results. 


Masfid-i Сита (9th-18th centuries). During 
1974 a considerable amount of investigation and 
reinforcement work has been done. In April the 


together. with the two lateral ones, in the flood 
of 1956. On this occasion the three vaults had 


been repaired, but the work had been done with- ' 


. whole of the internal W semi-fegade of the Sanc- 


tuary af Nizam al-Mulk was cleaned and strength- 
ened. Also in the sanctuary all the more recent, 
ostentatious parts which concealed the design 
were removed from the Seljuk mibrab. One of 
the two windows in the large dome, which were 
closed 20 years or so ago, has been partially re- 
opened, 

In the SE sector the reinforcement of the 


‘vaults continued. Some trial-trenches brought to 


light further evidence of the Buyid period both 
in the South Iwan area (fig. 21) and in the area 
of the fabistas. Trial-trenches, and studies made 
or the two large domed buildings enable us to 
reconstruct graphically the aspect which these 
buildings had when they were completely free, 
that is, at least until the end of the 12th century. 

Other work concerning the statics has been 
carried out on the structures of the gallery adja- 
cent to the Fast Iwan (fig. 22). These structures 
showed the most serious damage thus: far met 
with in the mosque. 


Prr-i Bekran at Lingan (14th century). Clean 
ing end reinforcement work is well under way 
(fig. 23). Cleaning includes not only the innu- 
merable stuccoes but also the paintings of the 
Mogul period which have come to light in the 
most ancient part of the Mausoleum. The rein- 
forcement of the stuccoes and of the damaged _ 
structures enabled us to solve certain problems 
of construction. Of particular importance is the ` 
work done in the hall of earliest date, whose 
structure turned out to be in unbaked brick 
which had been modified and repaired several 
times. Control instruments have been fixed to 
the great domed roof of the monument to verify 
the negative influence of explosions in a nearby 
stone quarry. 

Some surrounding areas have been acquired 
to make reparation work and the digging of trial- 
trenches easier. 


Masğıd-i Сита at Bersian (12th-17th cen 
turies). In this monument, too, restoration work 
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out scientific standards of restoration. For fi- 
nancial reasons, depending on the local admini- 
stration, it was not possible to begin the project 
in view of restoring the network of channels 
which, besides Cihil Sutin, also concerns the 
Royal Square and Найт Bihišt. 


Най Bibišt (17th century). On the archi- 
tectural side the main activity was the reinforce- 
ment of some of the vaults which were in a dan- 
gerous condition, and the consequent reconstruc- 
tion of the plaster muqarnas which had fallen. 
The staircase of recent date, which concealed the 
second staircase leading from the ground floor to 
the first floor in the SE corner, was disassembled. 
Tbe restoration of the wallsurface and of the 
fire-places in the octagonal rooms on the ground 
floor is almost complete. On the outside of the 
pavilion the restoration of the stone paving was 
continued. The replacement of some of the new 
balustrades in wood was begun; their reconstruc- 
tion was possible thanks to fragments found in 
situ (fig. 19). 

As regards the pictorial decoration, restoration 
of the vaults in the upper rooms and in some 
. of the rooms on the ground floor was continued. 

During the demolition of some recent buildings 
near Hašt Bihišt (for the creation of the so-called 
Archaeological Park) the fragments of a large tank 
in pale yellow alabaster were found (fig. 20). It 
has been reconstructed with great care by our 
technicians and bas been identified as that which 
adorned the N wall of the main 222+, according 
.to the drawings of Pascal Coste. 


Maydán-i Sab (17th century). As has already 
been said, the task of proceeding with the re- 
storation work of this important complex has 
been wholly entrusted to the technicians of the 
local Archaeological Department, in accordance 
with the restoration project Poenus by IsMEO 
and approved in 1969. 

The job of freeing and re-opening ЖЕ interngl 
passageway of the Bazaar ground the Square con 
tinued for all of 1974. Many of the damaged 
or badly reconstructed vaults were restored and 
work has been almost completed alang the side 
facing east, so as to re-open the passageway which 
reaches the entrance to the palace-atrium of ‘Ali 
Qapa. Work was not continued on the Portal 
of the Qaisdriya Bazaar this year either, owing 
to the lack of Iranian restorers. It is well to 
recall that, at present, no fewer than five di- 
ploma’d Iranians, chosen amongst the most out- 
standing, are enjoying Iranian or Italien scholar- 


° Far ав mud brick аке are مامه‎ The 


definitive action being planned will, among other 


` things, take the form of roofs of a shape which 


is - particularly suited to the various monument 
types and the conditions deriving from the en- 
vironment in the case of the zones that are more 
difficult apd more interesting from the point of 
view of preservation. - 

However, right from the beginning of this 
survey it is clear that tbe above action on the 
four sites mentioned earlier must be included in 
& vaster plan embracing the whole of Iranian 
Sistan.. Indeed there are a great many otber 


up a unique and precious corpus that must be 
protected or at least included in protected arcas 
which must be taken into account in the future . 


‘territorial planning of the ‘region. 


Restoration Mission in Afghanistan 


In October the architect Dr Roberto Orazi 
went to Kabul and Ghazni as representative of 
IsMEO, in order to make contact with represente- 
tives from the local Ministry for Culture and 
Information (and in particular the General Direc- 
tor for Archaeology and the Preservation of Mon- 
uments and the General Director of Museums), 
in view of the construction of the Archaeological 
Museum of Ghezni in the field of the agreement 
for collaboration stipulated by the above-named 
Ministry with IsMEO. The scope of the mission 
was to vetify certain environmental and technical : 
conditions (which turned out to have positive 
results) such as the availability of certain machi- 
nery, the quality of material on sale, etc., suitable 
for carrying out adequately the work in hand. 

- The project of the museum is due to the ar- 
chitects E. Galdieri' and R. Orazi and has been 
approved by the competent Afghan Authorities. 
It will house the greater part of the finds coming 
from the various excavation campaigns conducted 
at Ghazni by the Archaeological Mission of ISMEO. 
The museum has been conceived as a series of 
units independent of one another from a struc- 
tural point of view, but linked together in a 
single complex of about 14,000 cum. In par- 
ticular, in the drawing up of the project, certain 
economic, technical, and environmental require- 
ments were borne in mind, thus allowing the 
construction of the work in various phases (three, 
to be completed in three years, according to plan). 
The design of a building particularly suitable for 
the geological nature of the terrain (seismic zone)- 
was studied, and an attempt was made to insert 


‚ sites "which, by virtue of their archaeological, ` I 
architectural and urban testimony, go to make 
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has been begun. (fig. 24); in this case_the object 
of the work has been the remains of the unbaked- 
brick structures of the Safavid extension. Ex- 
tensive trial-trenches are being carried. out to 
determine not only the exact plan of the ex- 
tension, but also possible structures earlier than 


Sistan 1 
+ An. Italian Mission organized by 'IsMEO 
has: been sent to Sistan by the Organization 
for- the Preservation and Restoration of Mon 
uments of Iran for the purpose of preparing 


. 8 pfogramme of preservation action to be carried 


out, in particular, on several of the most im- 
portant monumental complexes om which the Ital- 


: jan Archaeological Mission has effected, or is still 


effecting, excavations and research work. . The 
Mission for the study of-a restoration plan car- 
ried out a first reconnaissance in December 1974. 
It was led by Prof. Umberto Scerrato, archse- 
ologist end art historian, and was composed of 


. the following persons, Dr Luca Mariani, architect, 


Dr Maurizio Tosi, prehistoric archaeologist, Mr 
Gabriele Graziani, excavation assistant with عت‎ 
perience in the restoration of mud-brick masonry, 


Mr Guido Regoli, chief restorer. “The Mission 


also received the advice of Prof. Torraca, chemist, 
and of Mr Paolo Mora, restoration expert from 
the Istituto Centrale del Restauro of Rome. 

The monumental complexes in which it is 
proposed to intervene are the proto-urban centre 
of Shahr-i Sokhta, the city of Dahani Ghulaman, 
the only Achaemenid provincial capital discovered 
so far, the citadel of Qal'a-i Sam, dated between 
the end of the 4th-beginning of the 3rd century 
B.C. and the Sassenian period and the palace- 
temple of fire of Kuhi Khwaga belonging to the 
Parthian Sassanian era. 

The nature of the materials of which the 
monuments are built, i.e. almost exclusively mud- 
brick and mud, as well as the environmental 
characteristics of Sistan and its related micro 


_ environments are known, however, only in broad 


outline and thus call for a series of coordinated 
plans to be drawn up and a vast preliminary ex- 
perimentation of methods and materials to be 
In general it is proposed to effect 
a seties of urgent actions to provide imme- 
diate protection for those monuments ог 
parts thereof whose loss is almost certain 
Unless preservation action is taken imme- 
diately. This action has been planned in such 
a way as not to jeopardize later work which 
could thus take advantage of future techniques 
as yet unknown to our technology, at least as 


-carried out. 


Oman 


On behalf of IsMEO, Dr Eugenio Galdieri, 
architect, visited the Sultanate of Oman from 


tf 


it with as little aesthetic disturbence as possible 


in the already existing town-plan and surrounding © 


landscape. 


In accordance with the programmes made on - 


. the 7th to the 14th May 1974 at the express 


invitation of the Directorate of Antiquities of 
the Ministry of Information there. A survey car- 
tied out from the 10th to. the 11th May 1974 


- was intended to draft a plan of maintenance, re- 


storation and study of the Palace of Yaruba Iman 
Bilarab bin Sultan at Jabrin near ` Bahla (figs. 
27-28). 

A technical report was submitted to the Oman 
Authorities: ` ب‎ ран 
forthcoming issue of this Journal. 


CULTURAL MISSIONS, - 
ITALIAN CULTURAL CENTRES IN ASIA, 
LECTURES, ScHooLs, PUBLICATIONS 


In 1974, the following missions were fulfilled, 
entirely or partially supported by IsMEO: 


In January of 1974, sponsored by the Fogg 
Art Museum, the University of Harvard organized 
a Colloquium on Isfahan in the time of Sah 
‘Abbas, reserved to specialists in the subject, to 
coincide with an exhibition on Safavid art. To 
represent Italy the following members were in 
vited: the architect Prof. G. Zander, Vice-Direc- 
tor of the Centro Restauri of IsMEO, the ar- 
chitect Dr E. Galdieri, co-ordinator of the re- 
storation programme in Iren, and Prof. E. Grube, 
appointed by IsMEO for the study of Safavid 
painting. The three experts spoke on the topics 
assigned to them; respectively, Remarks om Civil 
Architecture, Tbe Palaces, and Mural Paintings 
from the Palaces of Isfaban. A part of the عت‎ 
hibition was devoted to the restorations of IsMEO 
at Isfahan. The Acts of the Colloquium are at 
present in thé press. 

At the close of the Colloquium, Prof. O. Grabar, 
of the Fogg Museum, taking also advantage of the 
presence of Prof. U. Scerrato, organized a seminar 
on the historical, archaeological and architectural 
problems of tbe Gum‘a Mosque at Isfahan. Prof. 
Zander and Dr Galdieri took part, with Profs. R. 
Holod of Pennsylvania University and L. Golom- 
bek of the Royal Ontario Museum. 


Prof. Sebastiano Sciuti, professor of nuclear 
physics at the Faculty of Engineering, University 
of Rome, has fulfilled a mission in Iran, - from 
April 17 to 25. In Tehran, be delivered some 
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this occasion, the construction of the first units 
of the new museum should be carried out in the 
spring-summer season, 1975. 


During the seme mission Dr Orazi began the 
study of the Ziyarat of Muhammad Sarif Han 
(< Мото Sharifon» or « ShabShaid » according 
to G. A. Pugatenkova) with a view to its resto- 
ration. 

In this early phase, during which work was 
limited to the examination of the elevation of 
the structures, some trial-pits were made on the 
N, W and 5 sides of the building in order to 
uncover the base of the outer walls of the Mau- 
soleum, buried under a considerable quantity of 
débris (fig. 25). This task was mede possible 
thanks to the cooperation of the Archaeological 
Mission of IsMEO, who put at the disposal of 
Dr Orazi some of its collaborators and workmen, 
in order to complete the first soundings. 

On this occasion technical data of great im- 
portance were gathered, which allowed an almost 
complete graphic reconstruction of the monument 
to be made, and which will be extremely useful 
when it comes to restoring it. It was ascertained, 
in particular, that the building is completely sym- 
metrical, with semi-octagonal niches in the four 
corners along the diagonals, and with staircases 
which from each of the four ¿mm led to rooms 
situated on the upper floor (fig. 26). In addition 
a series of more particular architectonic details 
came to light. 

Finally, some urgent operations of a temporary 
nature were carried out, with the aim of pre- 
venting further deterioration of the structures 
already in danger and to avoid the destruction 
of some parts of the painted decorations, whose 
undercoat was in danger of coming away from 
tbe wall. 

All the data which have been mentioned, 
together with an architectural commentary and 
relevant drawings, will be better illustrated in 
a preliminary report by Dr Orazi which is in 
course of publication. From these investigations 
and from the epigraphical examination now being 
carried out, new enlightenment will be gained 
on some aspects of the monument which could 
not be taken into consideration by the scholar 
who same time ago studied the mausoleum (G.A. 
POUGATCHENKOVA, «A l'étude des monuments 
Timourides d' », Afgbanistam, XXIII, 
1349, 3 [1970], pp. 2449). 


cember 10. Prof. Rosino visited the most im- 
portant centres for astronomical research, to 
gain knowledge of technical progress and of the 
research programmes, and to establish contacts 
with his Japanese colleagues, with a view to es- 
tablishing a future collaboration in this field be- 
tween Italy and Japan. In addition he held 
seminaries, followed by profitable debates, at the 
Observatories of Tokyo, Okayama and Kiso, and 
at the University Institute of Kyoto. 


Prof. Raniero Gnoli, of the University of 
Rome, has fulfilled a mission, between the end 
of December 1974 and the end of January 1975, 
in various study centres of Northern India and 
Nepal, in order to pursue his research work in 
public and private libraries, concerning Shivaite 
MSS. and documents, for the publication of other 
works of his on Shivaism, in SOR. 


Prof. P.L. Mishra, of the University of Ve- 
nice, who is in charge of the study courses of 
IsMEO, has been granted a contribution to con- 
duct a mission in India, between the end of 
December 1974, and the end of January, 1975; 
he has in addition been deputed by IsMEO to 
take part in the World Hindi Conference of 
Nagpur. 


Prof. Houshang Nahavandi, Chancellor of the 
University of Tehran, accompanied by Prof. Mehdi 
Kowsar, Dean of the Faculty of Architecture of 
the same University, visited Italy from January 
21 to 27, 1974, at the invitation of IsMEO. 
During his stay in Rome, Prof. Nahavandi met 
the Minister of Education, the President of C.N.R. 
(National Research Council of Italy), the Chancel- 
lor of the University, and other leading рег 
sonalities of the world of culture and science, 
with whom he examined the possibility of further 
implementing the relations between Italy and 
Iran, in the scientific and cultural ranges of 
activity. - 


According to an agreement established with 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, IsMEO has also 
granted for the year 1974 financial support to 
the Italian Cultural Institutes of Tehran, Delhi 
and Tokyo, to enable them to carry out their 
cultural activities. 

In addition to the courses in Italian language 
and culture, that have been attended by a vast 
number of students, in the said Institutes and 
in other Cultural Centres in Asia, various other 
cultural manifestations have taken place. 


lectures on the applications of the nuclear meth 
ods of nondestructive analysis, for the study of 
works of art. Together with the competent Ire- 
nien authorities, Prof. Sciuti has examined the 
possibility of making use of g portable appliance 
of XRF analysis, brought out in Rome, for the 
measurement of the predominant elements in ar- 
chaeological finds. 


Prof. Giuseppe Zander, Vice-Director of the 
Restoration Centre of IsMEO, fulfilled a mission 
in Iran, from June 6 to 19, for tbe purpose of 
controlling tbe progress of restoration works at 
Isfahan and Persepolis. 


Prof. Gianroberto Scarcia, of the University 
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of Venice, carried out in the months of July 
and August 1974 а topographic-archaeologic survey 
in the area of Sultantye and Sojas, in the Persian 
region of Zanjan. The outcome of tbis mission 
was the clarification of many problems connected 
with the cultural life of the early Ilkhanide age 
in Iran. Among other studies, a first summary 
account has been drawn up of the complex of 
` Viar (probably a Buddhist settlement). Prof. Scarcia 
and his collaborators are further pursuing their 
researches, that are at present centred on the 
Grave and Legend of Arghun-Khan. 


From 2nd to 7th November 1974 the Third 
Symposium of Iranian Archaeology, organized by 
the Centre for Iranian Archaeology, was held at 
Tehran. IsMEO was represented by Dr Maurizio 
Tosi who gave two addresses on the subjects 
< The Graveyard of Shahr-i Sokhta: Seasons 1972 
and 1973» and « Methodological Proposals for 
Palaeobiological Research in Iran ». 


In November, under the auspices of the Isti- 
tuto Italiano di Cultura of Barcelona, and the 
Faculty of Architecture and the Ayuntamiento 
Provincial of that city, a round table conference 
was held on the problems of restoration. Prof. 
G. De Angelis d’Ossat, Prof. G. Zander and Dr 
Galdieri were invited. For the occasion a com- 
pletely exhaustive photographic exhibition on the 
restorations conducted by IsMEO in Iran, together 
with the most significant publications, was or- 


In December, the same exhibition was moved 
to Madrid, near the local Universidad Autónoma, 
undet the auspices of the Instituto de Estudios 
Orientales y Africanos. 


Prof. Leonida Rosino, Director of the Astro- 
physical Observatory of Asiago, professor of as- 
tronomy at the University of Padua, fulfilled a 
mission in Japan, from November 13 to De- 


by IsMEO, has been placed under the’ joint aus- 
pices of the Institute and the Italian Embassy 
Cultural Centre, as well as of the Indian Council 


- for Cultural Relations, and the Archaeological 


‘Survey of India. 


In the display is collected a vast documenta- 
tion — of an historical, literary and artistic 
character — of the relations that have taken 
place between Italy and India, from the time of 
the Roman Empire down to our own days. The 
documentation includes panels with illustrative 
diagrams, itineraries, cartographs, photographic re- 
productions of rare texts and objets d'art, to 
which have been added original pieces from In- 
dian and Italian museums (from Rome, Florence 
and Naples), and numerous books, both ancient 
and modern editions, on loan from IsMEO and 
from Italian public libraries. 

The Catalogue of the exhibition, which in 
cludes a Foreword by Giuseppe Tucci, and bears 
mention of all who have contributed to the pro- 
ject, besides supplying a sufficiently ample de- 
scription of the assembled materials, ‘with an 
historical summary of Italo-Indian’ relations and 
an exhaustive bibliography, has been edited by 
IsMEO (India and Italy, Exhibition organized in 
collaboration with the Archaeological Survey of 
India and tbe Indian Council for Cultural Rela- 
tions, Catalogue by RM. CIMINO and F. ScIALPI, 
Rome, 1974). 

The inaugural ceremony took place at Delhi, 
in two large halls of the National Museum, on 
November 8, 1974, and was open until November 
24. The ceremony was attended by the Minister 
of National Education, HE. Nurul S. Hassan, 
who delivered the address of welcome of the 
Indian Government, and the Ambassador of Italy, 
HE. Amedeo Guillet. There were speeches by 
Dr M.N. Deshpande, Director General of the Ar- 
chaeological Survey of India, Dr S. Kochar, 
Secretary of the Indian Council, and Prof. C. Si- 
varamamurti, Director of the Museum. The latter 
also kindly read the message in Sanskrit, that 
Prof. Tucci had forwarded for the occasion. 

Dr Fabio Scialpi, researcher at the Oriental 
School of the University of Rome, — who is مه‎ 
author of the Catalogue and has collaborated in the 
preparation of the exhibition in Rome — has 
been deputed to Delhi by the Institute, for the 
lay-out and the setting up of the material. He 
was able to carry out the task entrusted to him 
with the most gratifying results, chiefly thanks 
to the assistance, the advice, and the courteous 
cooperation of Prof. Sivaramamurti, and his col- 
laborators Mrs Smita Baxi and Dr B.N. Sharma. 

This important cultural event has thus been 
a great success, further stressed by the reports 
that have appeared in the Indian press and on 
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Iran — Under the auspices of the Italian 
Cultural Institute of Tehran — until the month 
of August 1973 under the direction of Prof. Fer- 
nando Caruso, subsequently replaced by Prof. Rai- 
mondo Pizzuto — the following events have been 
of especial significance: 


In February, at the Faculty of Architecture 
of the National University of Tehran, an Exhibi- 
tion of Italian contemporary architecture (1965- 
1970) was held, promoted by IsMEO. 

The initiative of holding such an exhibition 
was conceived by Prof. Marco Dezzi Berdeschi, 
of the Faculty of Architecture of the University 
of Florence, that since 1967 had established a 
“jumelage” with the Faculty of Architecture of 
the University of Tehran. Prof. Dezz Bardeschi, 
with a financial grant from 158480, has also 
edited a Catalogue to which have contributed 
many experts of modern architecture; besides the 
architects taking pert in the said exhibition, with 
critical essays, writings and designs (Marco DEZZI 
Влвреѕсні, Italian Architecture 1965-1970. Second 
Itinerant Triennal Exbibition of Contemporary 
Italian Architecture, Foreword by Giuseppe Tuc- 
ci, Florence, 1973). 


May 1974. At the Faculty of Architecture 
and FF.AA. of the University of Tehran, a graphic 
exhibition of Venetian artists was held, organized 
by the Galleria Studio The City of Verona. 


In the months of June and July, in the mo- 
tion-picture theatre of the Ministry for Culture 
and Arts, at Tehran, a retrospective showing of 
films by P. Germi was held. 


India — In the stead of the Italian Cultural 
Centre, founded and financed by IsMEO, since 
1959, and placed under the direction of Counsellor 
Dr Herbert Ros, there has now been established the 
Cultural Centre at the Italian Embassy in Delhi, 
promoted by the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 
that has appointed Prof. Mario Curradi as Di- 
rector. = 

Also to this institution, inaugurated in its new 
seat (38, Ring Road, Lajpat Nagar III, New 
Delhi), in the autumn of 1974, IsMEO has granted 

— according to agreements established with the 
said Ministry — a financial contribution to enable 
it to carry out g number of cultural activities, 
particularly regarding the Exhibition « India and 
Italy», which figured as the most «remarkable 
of the inaugural events of tbe newly-instituted 
Centre. 


In fact, the exhibition, promoted and organized 


Also Mr Ferdinando Mainetti has been granted 
financial-help, for holding courses in Italian lan- 
guage at the Itslo-Indonesian Cultural Centre at 
Djakarta. 


* 


In the course of the year 1974, the following 
cultural events have taken place, organized by 
IsMEO and its Italo-Asian Cultural Centres: 


` March 2. Under the auspices of the Italo- 
Japanese Cultural Centre the following documen- 
tary films were shown: « The Japanese garden », 
< L'art et le sens de l’Ikébana », < Les quatre sai- 
sons des enfants », introduced by the President of 
the Centre, Amb. Maurilio Coppini. 


April 3. Prof. Alessandro Bausani, of the 
University of Rome, delivered g lecture on < Al- 
Biruni, a Great Thinker of the Islamic Middle- 
Ages, in the Millenary of his Birth ». 


May 8 and 9. Under the auspices of the Italo- 
Japanese Cultural Centre, the following documen- 
tary films were shown; < Family Crest of Japan », 


« The Sea and the Japanese», « Live on For- 
ever, Oze Park ». 
November 11. On the occasion of the inaug- 


uration of the courses of Oriental languages and 
cultures at IsMEO, a report was given by Prof. 
Lionello Lanciotti, of the University of Venice. 
This was followed by the distribution of prizes 
to the most deserving students of the pre- 
ceding year, and the featuring of two documentary 
films. | 


December 7. Under the auspices of the Italo- 
Mongolian Cultural Centre, in the hall of the 
schools of IsMEO, with the attendance of the 
Ambassador of Mongolia, a photographic exhibi- 
tion was inaugurated, illustrating many aspects of 
Mongolian life and culture. In the absence of 
Amb. Gabriele Paresce, who has subsequently 
resigned from the presidency of the Centre, for 
health reasons, Amb. Carlo De Franchis introduced 
the exhibition, with an address of welcome to 
Amb. Sadin Adilbis and all visitors. 


December 18 and 19. Under the auspices of 
the Italo-Japanese Cultural Centre, the following 
Japanese documentary films were shown: «Les 


- Japonais et leurs rivières », « L'enseignement su- 


périeur au Japon >. The films were introduced by 
the President of the Centre, Amb. Maurilio Cop- 
pini. 
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TV. Aftet its display in Dehli, the exhibition is 
destined to five other Indian cities, that is, to 
Calcutta, Madras, Bangalore, Hyderabad, and 
Bombay. | 

On Dr Scialpi’s return from Delhi, IsMEO 
has deputed Dr Rosa Maria Cimino to ac 
company the exhibition to the successive seats. 
Dr Cimino is co-author of the Catalogue, and 
collaborator of the Cultural section of IsMEO 
for the preparation of the Exhibition. 


Japan — The Italian Cultural Institute of 
Tokyo — which since October 1974 is operating 
under the direction of Prof. Giorgio De Marchis, 
formerly vicariously held by Prof. Maria Meucci 
— has promoted the following cultural manifesta- 
tions, either directly or in collaboration with 
other Japanese cultural organizations: 


February 21. A concert of musical composi- 
tions by Monteverdi, Pergolesi and Rossini, in 
the auditorium of the Institute. 


March 7. A lecture, by Maestro Andrea Lun- 
ghi, on « Italian Folk-music ». 


March 18. A lecture by Prof. Takuya Okuno, 
on < Alessandro Manzoni and Enrichetta Blon- 
del ». 


April,4. A second lecture by Maestro An- 
` dreà Lunghi, on «Italian Folk-music ». 


April 26. At the National Science Museum 
of Tokyo, there took place the inauguration of 
the Exhibition: « Leonardo, Technician and Scien- 
tist», organized by the National Museum of 
Science and Technique of Milan, whose Director, 
Prof. Francesco Ogliari, delivered a lecture for 


the occasion. 


May 10. A lecture by Prof. Soichi Nogami, 
on « Dante and the Terrestrial Paradise ». 


May 31. On the occasion of the second anni- 
versary of the foundation of the Italo Japanese 
Cultural Centre, a symposium was held in Kyoto, 
on « The “Scientific Spirit of the Middle Ages 
and of the Renaissance. The Times of Dante 
and of Leonardo ». 


IsMEO has granted financial support to Mrs 
Rita Rota Siddiqi, who has held a course in Italian 
language at the University of Karachi, Pakistan. 


Sus dii ات‎ there took place the follow: 
ing cultural. events: 


January 28. In ОЕА with the Italo- 
Chinese Institute, at tbe Museum of Science and 


An exhibition of restoration works, conducted ` 


| Technique, the showing of a documentery film: 


« Latest Archaeological Finds in China », illus- 
trated by Mrs Marzotto. 1 

March 2. Айше by Prof. Piero Corradini, 
followed by a debate on’ < Problems of Schooling ` 


by the Mission of IsMEO in Iran and Afghs- 
.-nistan, was held in the month of November 1974, 
at Barcelona, following agreements taken up with 
Prof. Fernando Caruso, Director of the Italian 


Cultural Institute, and Prof. Juan’ Bassegoda No-. 


- nell, who holds the Chair of History of Architec- 
tute of the Polytechnic University of Barcelona. 

The exhibition was placed under the auspices 
of the said Cultural Institute, of the Gaudi Chair 


of History of Architecture, of the Delegación de’ ` 


. in China ». 


April 6. A lecture by Prof. Francesco Ga- 
brieli, on « Two Leaders of Contemporary Egyp- 


~ tian Literature: Taha Hussein, and Mahmud Tai- 


mur », held at the seat of OPPI. 


April 19. А lecture by Prof. Мон, in col- 
laboration with the Consulate General of Japan, 
at Milan, on > Japanese Culture: an Interpreta- 
tion >. 


May 8. A lecture by Prof. Morikawa, on 
< The Pinetree, in Japanese Life and Art» (ib 
lustrated by slides). 


November 30. A study visit of the students. 
of courses of Chinese and Japanese to the Museum 
of Oriental Art Chiossone, at Genoa, led by the 
Director of the Milan Section, Prof. Mario Sce 
lise. 


The three-year courses in Oriental Languages 
and Cultures were held regularly in 1974; in the 


- two examination sessions of June and October, 


27 students in the aggregate obtained the 
final Diploma, in the Rome and Milan Sections. 

For the new Academic year 1974-75, 132 stu- 
dents have registered in Rome (Persian, 16; Hin- 
di, 23; Chinese, 65; Tibetan, 5 and Japanese, 26). 
In Milan, registrations have numbered 267 (for 
courses in Arabic, Chinese, Japanese, Hindi and 
Indonesian). 

At the inaugural ceremony of the Academic 
year, in Rome as well as in Milan, prizes have 
been awarded as usual to the most deserving 
students of the three courses of instruction. 


As for the preceding years, also in 1974. 
IsMEO has granted scholarships and financial sup- 
port to students and young people holding an 
academic degree from Asian countries. 


if 
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and with the Directors . 


Cultura de P'Ayuntamiento, of the^ Consejeria Pro- 
vincial de Bellas Artes, and the Servicio de Con- 
&crvación de Monumentos de la Deputación Pro- 
vincial, of Barcelona. 

The documentary dislay, made up of photo- 
graphs and drawings, was prepared in Rome 
by, Prof. Giuseppe Zander, and the architects Dr 


- Eugenio Galdieri,, and Dr Roberto Orazi, of the. 


Restoration Centre of IsMEO. е 

On the occasion of this event, inaugurated on 
November 5, 1974, a Forum took place at the 
Italian Cultural Institute; on the side of Italy 
participated Prof. Guglielmo De Angelis d'Ossat, 
Prof. Augusto Cavallari Murat, Prof. Zander, and 
Dr Galdieri; on the side of Spain, the architects 
Profs. Juan Basegoda, Juan Ainaud de Lasarte, 
Joaquin de Ros de Ramis, Eduardo Ripoll Pere- 
llo, and Ignacio M. Serra Goday. 

After closing at Barcelona, the exhibition was 

transferred to Madrid, organized and laid out by 
the Institute of Oriental Studies and the Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages of the Universidad 
Autónoma de Madrid. This task was efficiently 
carried out by Prof. J.M. Barral Sanchez, Secretary- 
General of the Instituto de Estudios Orientales y 
Africanos, who had previously made agreements 
with ISMEO at Rome, 
of the Italian Culturel Institutes at Barcelona and 
Madrid. 
. The exhibition was inaugurated on December 
5, 1974, by the Rector- Magnífico of the Uni- 
versity Prof. Gratiniano Nieto Gallo, and was 
attended by the Ambassadors of Italy and Iran 
in Spain. 

The significance and the importance of the 
exhibition have been illustrated in a Catalogue, 
edited by Prof. Zander and Drs Galdieri and Ora- 
zi, and published by the Universidad Autónoma 
de Madrid (Exposición de las restauraciomes rea- 
lizadas por el IsMEO сеп Iran y Afganistan, Uni- 
versidad Autónoma de Madrid, diciembre 1974). 


‘kk xk 
At the Milan Section of IsMEO, in the year 
1974, in addition to the courses in Oriental lan- 


Restorations: 


VoL III, 1 - K. Karapertan, Isfaben, New Julfa: 
Le Case degli Armeni - The Houses of the 
Armenians, Part 1. 


Al-Idrist, Opus Geograpbicum: 


Published under the joint auspices of the Istituto 
Universitario Orientale of Naples and IsMEO. 
Critical Edition of the Book of Roger, by Ат- 
Iprtst, Fasciculus Quartus, Arab Text, Third 
Clima. Edited by A. Bowsacr, М. NALLINO, 
Cu. РилаАТт, M.T. Perm Suma, R. Rumi- 
NACCI, R. Tram, L. VECCIA VAGLIERL 


Periodicals: 

East and West, vol. XXIIT, 3-4 and vol XXIV, 
1-2. 

Il Giappone, annual magazine edited under the 
auspices of the Japanese Institute of Culture 
at Rome, and the Centro di Cultura Italo- 
Giapponese of IsMEO: vols XII, XIII. 


Other Publications: 


India and Italy, Exhibition organized in collab- 
oration with the Archaeological Survey of 
India and the Indian Council for Cultural 
Relations. Catalogue by RM. Cmo and F. 
ЅСТАІРІ, (Istituto Italiano per il Medio ed 
Estremo Oriente and Italian Embassy Cultural 
Centre - New Delhi, edd.), Rome. 
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The grant of a scholarship has been renewed 
to the young Afghan student Haroun Olomi, who 
has frequented with proficiency the second-year 
of studies at the Faculty of Medicine, . University 
of Bologna. 


Financial support has been granted to an In- 
donesian student, Noerhadi Magetsari, who has 
frequented the Library of the Institute, and has 
prepared a dissertation on Tanttic Buddhism, under 
the guidance of Italian orientalists. Financial aid 
has also been given to an Iranian student, V.M. 
Vartanian, who has obtained a Diploma for ad- 
-vanced studies at the School of Architecture, 
University of Rome. 


In addition, IsMEO has paid for the outward 
and homeward air passage Djakarts-Rome, for a 
young Indonesian doctor, Miss Retno Iswari, who 
had obtained a scholarship for the extent , of 
eight months, from the Istituto Superiore di Sa 
nita, of Rome, for conducting research work in 
virology. . | 

Likewise, the air trip Peshawar-Rome has 
been paid for a young Pakistani student, grad- 
uated in agrarian science, Shah Alam Khan, 
holder of a scholarship of the Italian Govern- 
ment, for practical training in some Mediterranean 
cultivation techniques. 

* 


k * 


In 1974 the following Publications of IsMEO 
have appeared: 


Serie Orientale Roma: 


Vol. XIII? - E. CoNzz, Vajracchedika Prajiidpéra- 
mita, Edited and Translated with Introduction 
and Glossary, 2nd edition with corrections and 
additions. : 

Vol XLVI - HE. RicHaRpsoN, Ch’ing Dynasty 
Inscriptions at Lbasa. 


Reports and Memoirs: 


Vol. XII - C. Massanr МАВІОТТІМІ, Resti sche- 
letrici dei Kalash e dei Kati (Cbitral, Pak: 
sian). Materiali raccolti dal Prof. Paolo Gra- 
ziosi 1955, 1960. 


‘ote 


“SERIE ORIENTALE ROMA | 
* < . Under the, re ga of GIUSEPPE Tuca MES" 


L: G. тосо, The. Tombs of. the Tibetan Kings E (ой of print). : 


TI - L. P&rEcH; Northern India mm to the. Shui-ching-chu (1950), 
:. Brochure Lit, 1 500, Саш Lit. 2.000. A 


= J: VERUS AEN On the Date of the Buddbist Master of the Taw 


Vasubandhy (1951),-Lit. 800. 


IV - І Е. Rock, The "Na? kbi Naga Cult and Related Ceremonies. Parts I 


and II (1952), 2 vols., Lit. 18.000. 

V - Conferenze. Vol. I:.-Containing lectures delivered at Is M.E.O. by 
G. Caps, J. J. L. DUYVENDAK, C. Намтан, P. H. pore o2) 
„ Lit. 2.000. 


Í VI - E. 'CONZE, ‘nanan Introduction and translations from 


original texts, with Sanskrit- Tibetan indexes. (1954) (out of print). 


VII - Conferenze. Vol. ЇЇ: Containing lectures delivered at 15.М.Е:О. 


by H. CORBIN, N. EcaMi M, ELIADE, J. FrLLr0zaT, P. HUM- 
BERTCLAUDE, J. Masur, E. Н. ре TSCHARNER (1955), Lit. 3.000. ` 


VIII - E. ES The Earliest Vinaya and the Beginning of Bud- 
dbist- Literature (1956) (out of print). š 


IX,1 - G. Tucci, И; Buddbist Texts. Part I: Canine Asanga's 
- commentary on the. Vajracchedika edited and translated; Analysis 
of. the commentary on it by Vasubandhu; Mabayánavimtikà of 
Nagarjuna; Navafloki of -Kambalapáda; . Catubstavasamsasartha of 
Amrt&kara; Hetutativopadesa of Jitari; Tarkasopana of Vidyakara- 
anti; with an appendix containing the Gilgit Text of the Vajracche- 
dika, edited by N. P. CHAKRAVARTI (1956) (out of print). 


IX,2 - С. Тиса, Minor Buddbist. Texts. Patt П: The Bhávanakrama. 


of Kamalasila (1958), Lit. 7.000. 
X - Materials for tbe Study of Nepalese History and Culture: . 


X,1 - G. Тосс, Preliminary Report on Two eiiis Expeditions in 
Nepal (1956), Lit. 10.000. 
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К. Gworr Nepalese Inscriptions in Gupta Characters. Part I: 
Text and Plates (1956), Lit. 14.000. 


- L. Pereca, Mediaeval History of Nepal (с. 750-1480) (1958), 


Lit. 6.000. 


R. Gror, The Aesthetic Experience according to Abhinavagupta 
(1956) (out of print), 


J. F. Rock, The Amnye ma-Cbben Range and Adjacent Regions 
(1956), Lit. 8.000. 


E. Соме, Vajracchedika Prajfiaparamita (1974) (2nd edition, with 
corrections and additions), Lit. 4.000. 


Le symbolisme cosmique des monuments religieux. Conférences par 
К. BLOCH, J. DANIÉLOU, M. ELIADE, M. GRIAULE, C. HENTZE, С. 
Lévi-Strauss, H. C. Роєсн, С. Тосс (1957), Lit. 2.000. 


T. V. WYLE, A Place Name Index to George N. Roerich’s Trans- 
lation of tbe Blue Annals (1957), Lit. 1.000. 


- À. FERRARI, mK’yen brtse’s Guide to the Holy Places of Central 


Tibet. Completed and edited by L. PETECH, with the collaboration 
of H. RICHARDSON (1958), Lit. 6.000. 


Orientalia Romana. I: Essays and lectures by E. BENz, H. CORBIN, 
A. GODARD, L. HAMBIS, V. Мтчовзкт, S. P. Тогѕтоу (1958), 
Lit. 2.500. 


G. DE ROERICH, Le parler de P'Amdo. Etude d'un dialecte archa- 
ique du Tibet (1958), Lit. 7.500. 


R. H. van GULIK, Chinese Pictorial Art as Viewed by the Connois- 
seur (1958) (out of print). 


J. G. MAHLER, The Westerners among the Figurines us the T'ang 
Dynasty of China (1959), Lit. 7.000. 


Un editto bilingue greco-aramaico di Afoka. La prima iscrizione 
greca scoperta in Afghanistan. Testo, traduzione e note a cura di 
G. PUGLIESE CARRATELLI e di G. Levi DELLA VIDA con prefazio- 
ne di G. Tucci e introduzione di U. SCERRATO (1958) (out of print). 


P. H. Lzz, Studies in tbe Saenaennorae: Old Korean Poetry (1959), 
Lit. 5.000. 


R. Омон, The Pramanavarttikam of Dharmakirti. The First Chapter 
with the Autocommentary. Text and critical notes (1960), Lit. 
6.000. 


G. Tucci, Deb Per dar po gsar ma, Tibetan Chronicles by bSod 
nams grags pa. Vol. I: Tibetan text, with emendations, English 
translation, and an Appendix containing two Minor Chronicles 
(1971), Lit. 9.000. 
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X,2 - 


X, 3 


XI - 


XII - 


XIIP - 


XIV - 


: 


XXV-- T. WYLE, The Geography of Tibet according to the "Dzam-gling- : 
rgyas-bsbad (1962), Brochure Lit. 7.000, Cloth-binding Lit. 28.000. 


XXVI - E. Conze, The Gilgit Manuscript of the Astadaíasabasrikaprajfia- 
paramita. Chapters 55 to 70 corresponding to the 5th Abbisamaya 
(Literary and Historical Documents from Pakistan, I) (1962), 

° Lit. 7.000. 


XXVII - R. Сно, Udbbata’s Commentary on tbe Kivyilamkara of Bbà- 
maha. Sanskrit Fragments from Pakistan. Edited with critical notes. 
(Literary and Historical Documents from Pakistan, II) (1962), 
Lit. 4.000. : 


XXVIII, 1 - J. F. Rock, A 'Na-^kbi-Englisb. Encyclopedic Dictionary. Part I 
(1963), Brochure Lit. 27.000, Cloth-binding Lit. 28:000. 


XXVIII, 2 - J. F. Коск, A 'Na-kbi-Englisb Encyclopedic Dictionary, Part II. 
Gods, Priests, Ceremonies, Stars, Geographical Names (1972), . 
Brochure Lit. 28.000, Cloth-binding Lit. 30.000. 


XXIX - A bilingual Graeco-Aramaic Edict by Afoka. Text, translation and 
notes by С. PUGLIESE CARRATELLI and С. GARBINI, foreword by 
С. Tucci, introduction by U. SCERRATO (1964), Lit. 2.500. 


XXX - G. Gror, Le iscrizioni giudeo-persiane del Gür (Afghanistan) 
(1964), Lit. 2.500. 


XXXI - J. AUBOYER, Introduction à l'étude de lart de l'Inde (1965), 
Cloth-binding Lit. 6.500. 


XXXII - G. SCARCIA, Sifat-Nāma-yi Darii Mubammad Hani Сай (1965), 
^ Lit. 14.000. 


XXXIII - J. ТАКАЅАКІ, A Study: onm the Ratnagotra-vibbaga (Uttaratantra) 
being a Treatise on the Tathagatagarbha Theory of Mabayana Bud. 
dbism (1966), Lit. 16.000. 


XXXIV - D. 5. 8866. The Life of Bu ston Rin po che, with the Tibetan text 
of the Bu ston rNam thar (1966), Lit. 4.500. 


XXXV - A. Ѕорев, Chinese; Korean and Japanese Bronzes. A Catalogue of 
the Auriti Collection, donated to IsMEO, and housed in the Museo 
Nazionale d'Arte Orientale in Rome (1966), Lit. 6.000. | 


XXXVI - Orientalia Romana, П. Essays and lectures by V. S. AGRAWALA, Р. 
BEONIO-BROCCHIERI, P. CORRADINI, L. Lancrorri, Namxar N. 
Dewang (1967), Lit. 9.000. : 


XXXVII - C. Pensa, L’Abbisamayalankaravrtti di Arya-Vimuktisena: Primo 
Abbisamaya. Testo e note critiche (1967), Lit. 4.500. 
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XXXVIII - M. Boyce, The Letter of Tansar (Literary and Historical Texts 
from Iran, 1) (1968), Lit. 2.500. 


XXXIX - Orientalia Romana, Ш: Ghalib. Two Essays: Selected Poems, 
translated with original Urdu text and a critical introduction by 
AHMED Aur; La poesia di Ghalib, by A. Bausani (1969), Lit. 3.000. 


XL - ZAHIRUDDIN AHMAD, Sino-Tibetan Relations in the Seventeenth 
Century (1970), Lit. 12.000. 


XLI - G. Mor, The T'u-yü-bun from the Northern Wei to the Time 


of the Five Dynasties (1970), Lit. 15.000. 
ГД 


XLII - Т. үе, А Tibetan Religious Geography of Nepal (1970), 
Lit. 2.000. И 


XLIII - G. Тосс, Minor Buddhist Texts, Part. ПІ. Third Bhavanakrama 
(1971), Lit. 1.500. 


XLIV - Orientalia Romana, 4: W. Hxissic, New Mongolian Minstrel; 
А. TAMBURELLO, Note e materiali sulla titolatura giapponese della 
sovranità; R. BEVIGLIA, I] simbolismo nella poesia giapponese del- 
Vera Meiji; L. P. MISHRA, Introducing recent Hindi Poetry (1972), 
Lit. 6.000. 


XLV - L. Ретесн, Aristocracy and Government in Tibet 1728-1959 
(1973), Lit. 12.000. 


XLVI - E. Cowzz, Aftüdafasábasrikaprajfiaparamita. Abbisamayas VI-VIII 
(1974), Lit. 12.000. 


XLVII - H. E. RICHARDSON, Ch’ing Dynasty Inscriptions at Lhasa (1974), 
Lit. 5.000. 


Forthcoming works: 
M. Сор, Tarikb-e Sistan, English Translation. 
R. Смолл, ParatrimSikavivarana. 


ABU SA'ID AL-Havy IBN AL-DAHHAK IBN MAHMUD GARDIZI, Zayin al-Akbbar. 
Translated by V. Pontecorvo. 


R. O. MEISEZAHL, The Central Tibetan Tradition of tbe Tanjur. 


NawxAI N. Dewanc, Mts’o ma p'am dkar cag. Guide to the Holy Places 
on the Manosarowar. 


R. GNOLI - T. VENKATACHARYA, Samgbabbedavastu, containing the Life of 
the Buddha (From the Vinaya of the Milasarvastivadin). 
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SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Oriente Poliano. Studies and lectures delivered at І: МЕО. on the 
occasion of the 7th Centenary of the birth of Marco Polo (1254-1954) 
by E. BALAzs, P. DEMIÉvILLE, K. ENOKI, L. CARRINGTON GOODRICH, E. 
HAENISCH, L. HAMBIS, A. MOSTAERT, L. OLSCHKI, A. NILAKANTA 
SHASTRI, E. H. ScHAFER, B. SPULER, R. 17155017158, Roma, 1958, 
Lit. 6.500. 


D. FACCENNA, A Guide to the Excavations in Swat (Pakistan) 1956-1962. 
Roma, 1964, Lit. 1.200. 

GHALIB, Selected Poems, translated with an introduction by AHMED ALI. 
Rome, 1969, Lit. 1.200. 


E GALDIERI, К. Orazi, Progetto di sistemazione del Maydan-i Sab. Roma, 
1969, Lit. 3.000. 


A. Bausant, L'Iran е la sua tradizione millenaria. Roma, 1971, Lit. 1.000. 
A. Grucanino, Estetica della scrittura cinese. Roma, 1973, Lit. 2.000. 


RELAZIONI DI VIAGGIATORI 
ITALIANI IN INDONESIA 


Travel accounts of Italien travellers in Indonesia issued under the 
auspices of IsMEO and the Italian cultural Centre of Djakarta. 


Lettera di Giovanni da Empoli intorno al viaggio da lui fatto a Malacca. 
Introduzione e note a cura di A. BausaNr With an English Trans- 
lation. Roma, 1970, Lit. 2.500. 


L'Indonesia nelle relazioni di viaggio di Antonio Pigafetta. 


Introduzione e note di A. BAUSANI, with Indonesian Translation. 
Roma, 1972. Lit. 2.500. 


AL-IDRISI 


Opus Geograpbicum, sive < Liber ad eorum delectationem qui Terras pera- 
grare studeant », Published under the joint auspices of the Istituto 
Universitario Orientale of Naples and IsMEO. 

Critical edition of the Book of Roger, by Au-Iprisi. 

Fasciculus Primus. Arab Text. First Clima. Edited by T. Lewicxt, 
V. Monter, M. Т. Perr Suma, L. RICCI, Fuap Savvip, A. BAUSANI. 
Naples-Rome, 1970. 

Fasciculus Secundus. Second Clima. Edited by T. Lewicxt, V. Мом. 
TEIL, Hussan Monks, M. NaLLmo, Fuap Savvm, M. Т. Perri 
SUMA, L. Veccta VAGLIERI, S. MAQBUL AHMAD, R. Trami. Naples- 
Rome, 1971. 

Fasciculus tertius, Arab text, Third Clima. Edited by M. T. Perr 
SUMA, R. RUBINACCI, G. OMAN, Hussain Monks. Naples-Rome, 1972. 
Fasciculus quartus, Árab text, Third Clima, Sections V-X. Edited by 
M. NALLINO, L. V. VAGLIERI, CH. PELLAT, R. Rusmaccr М. T.- 
PETrr SUMA, A. BoMBACI, R. Trami. Naples-Rome, 1974. 
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IL NUOVO 0 
Under the auspices of IsMEO ` | 


Commemorating the work of С. В. Ramusio, the 16th century editor of the 
. writings of great Italian travellers and navigators of. the past. This series 
is published by the LIBRERIA DELLO STATO (State Publishing Office), 
under prof. G. Tucci’s supervision. 


Liber Peregrinationis di Jacopo da Verona, by U. MoNNERET DE VILLARD 
(1950), Lit. 4.000. 


I missionari italiani nel Tibet e nel Nepal, by L. Pereca. Parts LIV: I Cap - ` 


ro, 120 - (0186, Roma, Italy. Orders for і Пат, Opus Geo m, be placed with E. J. Oriental 
Rijn 33/4, Leiden, Holland. Orders for Il Nuovo Remusio be placed with Libre- 
ria dello Stato (State Pub Office), Piara Verdi - 00198 Roma, Italy 


puccini marchigiani. Parts V-VII: Ippolito Desideri, 5. I. (1952-1956), 
' each part Lit. 4.000. 


Il libro dei conti di Giacomo Badoer, Vol. I, by U. Doni and T. BERTELE 


(1956), Lit. 10.000. 


. Viaggi di C. Federici е G. Balbi alle Indie Orientali, by O. Pato (1962), 
Lit. 14.000. ١ 


Le navigazioni atlantiche del veneziano Alvise Ca’ da Mosto, by T. GASPAR- 
RINI LEPORACE (1965), Lit. 16.000. 


I Viaggi di Pietro Della Valle. Lettere dalla Persia, Tomo I, by F. GAETA 
and L. LOCKHART (1972), Lit. 36.000. 


I viaggi in Persia degli ambasciatori veneti Barbaro e Contarini, by 
L. LOCKHART, R. Morozzo DELLA Rocca and M. F. TrzPoro (1973), 
Lit. 37.000. 





ISTITUTO ITALIANO PER IL MEDIO ED ESTREMO ORIENTE 
CENTRO STUDI E SCAVI ARCHEOLOGICI IN ASIA 


REPORTS AND MEMOIRS 


Under the direction of GIUSEPPE Тосс . 


І. Reports on the Campaigns 1956-58 in Swat (Pakistan). Rome 1962. 
D. FACCENNA, Mingora: Site of Butkara I. 
G. GULLINI, Udegram. - Lit. 25.000 


II, 2 - D. FACCENNA, Sculptures from- the Sacred Area of Butkara I (Swat, 
Pakistan). Part 2: Plates I-CCCXXXV. Photographs by F. BONARDI; De- 
-scriptive Catalogue by M. TADDEI. Rome, 1962. Lit. 25. 000 


II, 3 - D. FACCENNA, Sculptures from the Sacred Area of Butkara I (Swat, 
Pakistan). Part 3: Plates CCCXXXVI-DCLXXV. Photographs by F. Bo- 
NARDI; Descriptive Catalogue by M. Tapper. Rome, 1964. Lit. 25.000. 

V - A. Вомваст, The Кайс Inscription in Persian Verses in the Court of the 
Royal Palace of Mas*ud III at Ghazni. Rome, 1966. Lit. 8.000 

VI - Travaux de restauration de mohuments historiques en Iran. Rapports 


et études préliminaires, édités р С. ZANDER. Rome, 1968. 
Lit. 16.000 


VII, 1 - С. SILVI ANTONINI, G. Sracut, The Proto-Historic Graveyards 
of Swat (Pakistan). Part 1: Description of Graves and Finds, Text 
and Plates. Rome, 1972. : Lit. 40.000 


VIII, 1 - G. ALCIATI, I resti ossei umani delle necropoli dello Swat (Pakistan), 
Parte 1: Butkara II. Rome, 1967. Lit. ` 4.500 


IX - P. Darrin, L'immigrazione dei, Saka nella Drangiana. Rome, 1967. 
Lit. 6.000 


X G. GNOLI, Ricerche storiche sul Sistan antico. Rome, 1967. Lit. . 8.000 


XI - C. E. BOSWORTH, 575/29 under the Arabs, from the Islamic Conquest to 
the Rise of the Saffarids (30-250/651-864). Rome, 1968. Lit. 6.000 ` | 


XII - C. MASSARI Martorrint, Resti scheletrici dei Kalash e dei Kati (Chitral, 


` Pakistan) Rome, 1974. Lit. 12.000 
ХІП, 1 - Folk-Tales of Swat, collected and translated by INAYAT-UR-RAH- 
MAN, Part 1. Rome, 1968. Lit. 9.000 


. XV, 1 - PToLEMAIOS, Geographie 6, 9-21: Ostiran und Zentralasien. 
Teil I: Griechischer Text neu herausgegeben und ins Deutsche über- 
tragen von I. RoNCA, mit der lateinischen Übersetzung des Jacobus 
Angelus, einer neuen englischen Übersetzung und  textkritischen 


Noten. Rom, 1971. | Lit. 8.000 
XVI - A. B. TILIA, Studies and Restorations at Persepolis and Other Sites 
of Fars. Rome, 1972. Lit. 30.000 
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ISTITUTO ITALIANO DER IL MEDIO ED ESTREMO ORIENTE 
CENTRO BESTAUBI 


RESTORATIONS 
Under the Direction of GIUSEPPE Tuccr | 


I, 1 - E. Сагргкві, Isfahan: Masğid-i Сита, 1: Photographs and Preli- 
minary Report. Roma, 1972. Lit. 20.000 


I, 2 - E. GALDIERI, Isfabám: Masfidi Guma, 2: The Büyid Period. 
Roma, 1973. ١ Lit. 7.000 


II - M. T. SHEPHARD PARPAGLIOLO, Kabul: The Bagb-i Babur, a Project 
and a Research into the Possibilities of a Complete Reconstruction. 
Roma, 1972. Lit. 3.000 


` II, 1 - K. KARAPETIAN, Isfahan, New Julfa: The Houses of Armenians. 
Roma, 1974. Lit. 25.000 
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153 


141 


365 


239 
121 


297 
29 


341 


170 
190 - 


467 ١ 
216 
181 
465 


221 


EAST and WEST, New Serics, vol. 4 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


PEREIRA J. - Ignazio Arcamone (1615- 
1683): First Italien Orientalist? . 
PIPERNO M. - Upper Paleolithic Caves in 
Southern Iran. Preliminary Report . 
RAKESH Darra TRIVEDI - Mother and 
Child Sculpture in the National My- 
seum, New Deibi, еи the 

Grbapati form of Siva . . 


SANTA Marra L. - Linguistic Relations 
between China and the сааи 
nesian World . : 


StacuL G. - New Archaeological Evidence 
оп North-West Indo-Pakistan d 1st 
millennia B.C.) г 


Tuarug U. - А н Сот a Samudra- 
gupta . 


Tuaxur U. e ts in Literature, Art 
and Coins 


Tost M. - Bempgr: a Problem of Isolation 


Tucct G. - Recent Italien Contributions 
to the Study of Siveism . 


BOOK REVIEWS: 


AHgAROV I, L. RAMPEL' - Reznoj štuk 
Afrasiaba (G. Glaesser) . Et 


AMARAKÎRTI - Chakkammuvaeso (С. Тиссі) 


Anthologie de la littérature vietnamienne 
(R. Friend) В 

AncÜnLLES JosÉ and MIRIAM - Mandala 
(M. Scaligero) ` 1 

Buarcava P.L. onc NE 
(O. Botto) š 

Bronro-Broccurert P. - Confucio e il Cri- 
stianesimo (L. LaemcioiH) . 


BHATTACHARYA T. - The Cult of Brahma 
(G. Tucci) 
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403 


15 


137 


245 


111 


317 


. 1 


381 
343 


363 


89 


147 


127 


311 


249 


ARTICLES: 


BERTUCCIOLI G. 
Mao-sban . 


BULGARELLI G.M. - Tepe Hisar. Preliminary 
Report on a Surface Survey, August 1972 


Duaxy M.A. - The «Gothic» in Indian 
Temple Architecture 


GOETZ H. - Ая Unfinished Early Indian 
Temple at Petra, Transjordania 


GorHALE B.G. - Animal Symbolism in Early 
Buddhist Literature end Art . 


Сора. L. - Péfcali in the Ee a 
the Licchavis of Nepal . . 


Hrorpw ІМ. Ancient Farmers in the 
Tedien Delta I E 


HUANG R. and NEEDHAM J. - The Nature 
of Cbinese а A Technical Inter- 
pretation . 


- A Gnostic Miscellanea . 


HUMMEL S. - - Boy Dances at the New Year's 
Festival in the Region of Dri-c’u- 
ron, North Nepal . ins з 


LrrvINsKı] В.А. and N.O. Tursunov, The 
` — Leninabad Krater and tbe Louvre So- 
sibios Vase (Neo-Attic and Central Asia) 


MARCHAND E. - An Imprint of Central 
Asian Рети on Some Moslem Minis 
tures . 


МАТЕ M.S. - Dodra-takba: А د‎ in Evol- 
ution . 


- Reminiscences of the 


HuMMEL S. 


= ‘Nasr Kuan A. - The Mausoleum of nah 


"Ale «al-Din at Pakpaten (Punjab). 
Significant Example of the Tuis iie 
of Architecture. . 


Oman С. - The Islamic Necropolis of 
Dablak Kebir in the Red Sea. Report on 
& Preliminary Survey Carried out in 
April 1972 ; š 


221 


451 


151 


161 


218 


419 


426 


467 


177 


196 
198 


422 


203 
456 


191 


432 


189 
سي * 


GUJANAN WASUDEO KAVEESHWAR - The 
Ethics of the Gita (G. Tucci) . 


Gururajamafijarika - Studi in onore di Giu- 
seppe Tucci (G. Glaesser) . 

HARUHARA - Sankhe-parabhava-vyayoga (G. 
Tucci) ы Se gk, d Los 


JACQUES-GHISLAIN DE MAUSSION DE FAVI- 
RES - Damas - Bagdad - Capitales et 
Terres des Califes (G. Glaesser) . . . 


JALAL J.L.A. - The Triad of Time, е 
and Matter (М. Scaligero) . ; 


Jerrmar G. - Die Holztempel des oberen 
Kulutales in ihren historischen religiösen 
und kunstgeschichtliche Zusammenhin- 
gen (G. Glaesser) . rn ae 

Jerrmar K. (ed. by) - Cultures of the 
Hindukush. Selected Papers from the 
Hindu-Kush Cultural Conference Held 
at Moesgård (M. Taddei) . 


Journal of Chinese n d (L. Laen- 
ciotti) 

Јӧвнсев Lorr - Hindu-Nationalismus in 
Uttar Pades 1867-1900 (G. Glaesser) 

KALENTAROVA M.A. and others - Li- 


teraturnye imena arabekih in ка 
gutorov (С. Glaesser) . 


KALYAN KUMAR SARKAR - Early Indo- 
Cambodian Contacts (G. Tucci) . 


Krem К.С. - Ice-Age Hunters of the 
Ukraine (G. Glaesser) . 2^ „2 


Комвар N., С. BpsNGARD-LEVIN (Ed) - 

Indijskaja kul'tura i buddizm а Glaes- 
ser) 5 

Koran МІ. - EN i Vostok - Stat'i © 
Glaesser) . . 


Kumavi RAMA 
(G. Tucci) 


KwzLLa Р. WOES 


veda - RV III, 33 und Verwandtes 
(G. Glaesser) . 


TOM M (G. EO 


MACKERBAS C. - Amateur Theatre in China 
(1949-1966) (L. Lanciotti) 


MAINKAR Т.С. - Same Poetical Aspects of 
the Rgvedic Repetitions (M. Scaligero) 
Masson M.E. (ed.) - Stil’ raboty i polevoj 
byt ju£no-turkmenistanskoj archeologi- 
českoj ekspedicii (G. Glaesser). .. . 


- Dép pads 
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182 


463 


465 
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